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Eu- Brown Eſq; 


oo 850 LEXANDER's Siccelibet in 
LAS Egypt, Ptolemy Lagus, if 
8 he was not rather the Son 


05 of Philip, and the Bro- 
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ther of Alexander, made 
Alexandria his Capital, and 
the Care of fortifying adorning, and 
augmenting it, the grand Buſineſs of a 
long and . proſperous Reign. It was 
he who made its Port the Wonder 
of the World, and erected over a 


moſt magnificent Palace built on an 
- 2 artificial 
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artificial Iſland, that celebrated "IRS 
of which Authors ſpeak with ſuch Rap- 
ture and Amazement. 

Hrs Succeſſors purſued the ſame Plan, 
that is to ſay, they improved and adorn- 
ed Alexandria to the utmoſt of their Pow- 
er, transferring hither by degrees all the 
Pree Arts, and erecting that celebrated 
Library which was at length increaſed to 
five, ſome ſay to ſeven hundred thouſand 
Volumes, and which is affirmed to have 
periſhed by Fire when Julius Ceſar was 
in this City, tho* neither that Prince, 
nor the Conſul Hirtius, who conti- 
nued his Commentaries, ſay any thing 
of it. Cleopatra, the laſt Greek Sove- 


reign of Egypt, exerted her utmoſt Force 


in order to excell all her Predeceſſors in 
magnificent Buildings, the Ruins of 
which (if they be truly the Ruins of her 
Palace which are ee called ſo) 
remain to this Day. 

ArrER Egypt became a Province of 
Rome, Alexandria of courſe declined from 
its former Grandeur, but remained ſtill, 
as the Roman Authors frequently con- 
feſs, the next City to Rome, containing 
not leſs than three hundred thouſand free 
Citizens, and of all Sorts of Inhabitants, 
a Million at the leaſt. Its Commerce, its 

pleaſant 
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pleaſant and convenient Situation, its 
being the Metropolis of Africa after the 
Ruin of Carthage, drew to it ſuch a 
Flux of Riches, and other Utenſils of 
Luxury, that, as Quintilian informs us, 
Delicie Alexandriæ, the Delights of Alex- 
andria, became a Proverb. Thencefor- 
ward it ſhared the Fate of the Roman 
Empire, or racher of the Conſtantinopo- 
litan, of which it remained a Province 
*till it was over-run by the Saracens in 
the Caliphat of Omar, when with all the 
reſt of Egypt it fell into their Hands, and 
ſuffered from thence all the Calamities a 
barbarous Enemy could inflict, an Ene- 
my equally cruel to Buildings and to 
N People. This is to be underſtood of the 
| Condition of this People at the Time of 
; their Irruption into Egypt; for by de- 
. grees, when they were ſettled there, and 
taſted the Bleſſings of civil Government, 
Peace and Riches, they became quite 
N another People. 
1 Howeves, their Succeſſors, who came 
5 thus to underſtand the Value of the 
Creek Learning, could neither reſtore 
the Buildings their Predeceſſors had 
overturned, or thoſe innumerable Works 
of Literature which they had deſtrayed. 
For as all the Princes to whom Alexan- 
A 3 dArxria 
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Hands of the Saracens, who here, as 


prevent any Rebels from fortifying 
themtelves amongſt them, as to furniſh 


(0) 
ria had been ſubject endeavour'd to ren- 
der it famous for being the Seat of the 
Muſes as well as of Government, ſo the 
Libraries which they piqued themſelves 
on erecting had all of them alike yl 
Fate. Of * the firſt, Mention hath bee 

made already, the ſecond, begun by 
Clecpatra, and augmented by the Roman 
Princes and Governors, was I know not 
how deſtroyed by the Zeal of Chriſtian 
Prieſts, from a Notion that heathen 
Learning mult nouriſh heathen Super- 
ftition. What was ſaved from this ge- 
neral Wreck of Literature, fell into the 


well as at Cairo, heated their Ovens and 
their Bagnios with Heaps of invaluable 
Manuſcripts. In the Wars, which al- 
moſt continually vexed Egypt, after it 
tell under the Dominion of theſe new 
Maſters, Alexandria ſuffered not a little; 
and at length one of the Succeſſors of 
Saladin, as the Europeans call him, en- 
cloſed a Part of the City with Walls, 
which are yet ſtanding, well fortified 

with Towers, after having demoliſh'd | 
every thing without them, as well to 


himſelf 


3h | 
| himſelf with Materials for the Works 
carried on by his Command. 

I «Now very well that many Tra- 
vellers have reported, that the Walls now 
ſtanding are thoſe built by Alexander ; 
but they are really what I ſay, as ap- 
pears not only from the Arabian Hiſto- 


rians, but from the Walls themſelves, 


which are plainly compoſed in great 


meaſure of the Fragments of an ancient 


Building, and have in many Places Ara- 
bick Inſcriptions, all of a Date inferior 
to that aſſigned for their Erection. Un- 
der the Mamalukes it is ſaid, that the an 
cient Alexandria, or rather the magnifi- 
cent Ruins of it, ſuffered new Outrages. 
Theſe People, greedy of Money, and 
having ſtrong Suſpicions that the Obehifes 
they ſaw covered with Hieroglyphics were 
erected for no other Purpoſe than by their 
Taliſmannick Virtue to preſerve the Trea- 
ſures buriedunder them, broke and threw 
them down where-ever they could, and 
defaced all the Statues they met with, it 
they had the leaſt Suſpicion that they 
were hollow. 

Tas Turks ſince they became Maſters, 
have acted upon the ſame wife Plan, and 
it is hard to ſay whether they have been 
more induſtrious in deſtroying the noble 

> Bb: <> Monuments 
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Monuments of Antiquity, or careleſs in 
erecting publick Works themſelves. 
The true Source of which left-handed 
Policy is this, that they look upon Egypt 
not as an Eſtate, but as a Farm, of which 
they may one Day loſe the Poſſeſſion 
and therefore while they have it, they 
are for making as much of it as they 
can. For we are much in the wrong to 
' ſuppoſe that the Turks are a dull, ſenſe- 
leis People, whereas in Truth, they are 
quite otherwiſe ; the Things from which 
we make ſuch inferences, have Cauſes 
that we don't ſuſpect; and therefore in 
this Light they are not Fools, but we. 
It is true, that if we eſtabliſh for our 
Rule this Maxim, that ſuch Things only 
as are virtuouſly done, are wiſely done, 
we ſhall condemn the Turks, yet may 
they not alſo pray Judgment againſt us 
on the ſame Statute. But if the Purſuit 
of Riches be an allowable End in them, 
as from our Practice it ſhould ſeem we 
ought to admit, then I am afraid it will 
. be found, they are at leaſt as wiſe as our- 
525 For not to ramble too far from 

my Subject here, in the Port of Alex- 
anaria the Grand Seignior acts with as 
much Policy as any European Prince, for 
he impoſes Duties upon all foreign Com- 
modities; 
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modities; ſo that if his Subjects will 
deal in Superfluites, they muſt pay him, 
but he gives all manner of Encourage- 
ment for the vending the rich Commo- 
dities of their own Country ; whereby 
the Ballance of Trade is brought on their 
Side, and conſequently the Well fur- 
niſhed with continual Supplies of Water, 
to be firſt ſuck'a up by inferior Spunges, 
and at laſt ſqueez'd at once into the bot- 
tomleſs Ciſtern of the Imperial Treaſure, 
acquired by draining and employed in 
oppreſſing the People. Madneſs which 
would be . if! it was not ſo com- 
mon. | 

Bur to return to the City; its ancient 
Magnificence appeared but in part from 
the noble Structures erected on the Sur. 
face, ſince it was wholly built on Vaults 
of ſtupendous Contrivance, and won- 
derful Beauty. As the Buſineſs of Na- 
vigation and Agriculture could not have 
been carried on without the many Canals 
above deſcribed, ſo their domeſtic Occa- 
ſions required Supplies of Water nearer 
at Hand, and in Quantities proportioned 
to the Number of Inhabitants. Sub- 
terraneous Aqueducts furniſhed theſe, 
nay, and furniſh them ſtill, for there 


is not a Drop of Water in the Mo- 
A 5 dern 


02 
* Alexandria, but what is drawn from 
the ancient Ciſterns fill'd once a Year, 


by the riſing of the Nile, towards which 


Time the Water remaining in theſe Re- 
poſitories corrupting, renders the Air 


unwholeſome, and the City very ſickly. 
Tux Old Alexandria was a Square of 
about a League, but its Suburbs ftretch'd 
very much towards the Tower of the 
Arabs on the one Side, and towards 
Roſetta on the other, ſurrounded on all 
Sides by pleaſant Gardens, full of the 
moſt delicious Fruits. The Modern 
Alexandria 1s in a manner without Walls, 
ſtretched along the Sea-Side, and after 
gradually declining for a long Time, had 
well nigh ſunk into a Village forty 
Years ago; but it is ſince much reco- 
vered, and continues daily to increaſe, 


Experience having taught the Turks, 


that nothing can be more advantageous 


than this, for the augmenting their Re- 
venue. 


Taz moſt remarkable Things in this 


new City are, the Remains of thoſe an- 
cient Structures which are yet in a Con- 

dition of being conſidered. Among 
theſe, that which deſerves - firſt to be 
taken Notice of is, what the Chriſtian 
Inhabitants ſtile the Palace of the Father 
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of Sf. Debt, which is ſituated almoſt 
in the middle of the Space comprehend- 


ed in the preſent Walls; a moſt pom 
pous Colonade of Pillars, no leſs admi- 
rable for their Workmanſhip, than for 
their extraordinary Height and Bigneſs, 
amuſes the Eye of the Spectator; it ex- 
tends at preſent 300 Feet, but Numbers 
of the Pillars are entirely demoliſhed ; 
ſome there are which retain half their an- 
cient Height, and one only is left entire. 
Over-againſt theſe are found the Re- 
mains of another Range of Pillars, which 
heretofore fronted thoſe. before ſpoken 
of, whence it is probably enough con- 


jectured, that they included a Space of 


Ground 590 Feet in Front, and 200 in 
Depth, in the midſt of which it is 
thought there was a noble Fountain, as, 
from many concurring . 
inquiſitive Men think they have Grounds 
to affirm, that theſe were the publicł 
Baths built by the Romans. Over- 
againſt this glorious Relique of ancient 
Architecture, ſtands one of the fineſt 
Churches in Egypt, formerly dedicated 
to St. Athanaſius, now a Turkiſb Moſque; 
of the Inſide of this we know nothing 
more than can be perceived through cer-: 
tain Openings over the Gates. Hence we 
are 


(12) Kal 
are enabled to ſay, that the Roof of it is 
ſupported by four Rows of Porphyry 
Pillars, as fair and beautiful as can be 
imagined. As to the Churches, or ra- 
ther Chapels, in the Hands of the Chriſti- 
ans, they are very far from being con- 
 fiderable, and as to the Port, all that it 
hath either of Safety or Beauty, it de- 
rives from its ancient Maſters. At pre- 
{ent there is a modern Turtiſb Fortifica- 
tion on the Iſland, where ſtood the anci- 
ent Pharos, the Franks call it Farillon; 
it is neither very ſtrong, nor very beau- 
tiful, but jerves well enough for the Pur- 
Poſe to which it is uſed. Here are two 
Ports, each covered by a Mole. That 
which is called the old Port is capacious 
as well as very commodious and fate, into 
which only the Turkiſh Gallies and other 
Veſſels are ſuffered to come; as for the 
new Port, it is far from having any of 
theſe Advantages, tho they might be 
procurcd to it if the Tyrks would be at 
any Expence, which is ſcarce to be ex- 
cted. 
To what has been ſaid, I ſhall add 
only an Account of two Remnants of 
Antiquity more, the one within, 
the other without the Walls of Alexan- 
dria. The firſt the — or as the 
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Franks call it the Aiguilla, and ourSailors 
the Needle of Cleopatra. There is one 
ſtanding, and another lying on the 
Ground. That which is upright is 
without a Pedeſtal, and in all probability 
there is a great Part of it in the Earth. 
It is four-ſquare, pointed at Top, each 
Face is covered with Hzeroglyphics, and 
the Stone of which it is made wonder- 
_ beautiful; what is above Ground 
may be 56 Feet high. The other, 
which is almoſt buried in the Sand, lies 
about 12 Yards farther, and is evident 
ly of the ſame kind. I have ſeen in 
other Parts of Egypt ſeveral of theſe 
Needles, and I think there is a Corre- 
ſpondence between the Hieroglyphic Fi- 
gures on the Faces of them all; from 
whence I have been led to conj jecture, 
that they were ſet up by the ancient 
Kings of Egypt, to make certain Things 
known to their Subjects for the common 
Good]; for 1 cannot apprehend, that the 
Egyptians would expoſe any of the 
5 ſteries of their Religion in the High- 
ways; perhaps I may be miſtaken, and 
perhaps a learned Man who ſhould at- 
98 to confute me, might be miſtaken 
3 let us * then theſe obſcure 
Points 
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Points to Time, and the Antiquarians, 
who pretend to be of his Council. . 
ITE other Antiquity is the famous 
Pillar of Pompey, which lies about half 
a Mile without the City, towards the 
Lake of Mareotis; this is at once the 
fineſt, and faireſt Pillar, not in Egypt 
only, but in the Univerſe, I cannot 
take upon me ſo much as to conjecture 
whether there be or be not Foundation 
for the Title given it. Whenever it 
was erected, it certainly was the Work 
of a very great Architect, ſince it is 
alike pleaſing to the Eye of every Be- 
holder, and no Critic that I know of 
hath preſumed to cenſure its Propor- 
tions, tho' it is not reducible to any 
of the Orders in Uſe amongſt us. As 
to its Height, two French Engineers 
meaſured it, as each of them affirm' d, 
very exactly, while I was here. The one 
aſſerted it to be 94 Feet high, and the 
other 106. Both theſe People could 
not be right, by my Admeaſurment it 
ſhould be 110 of our Feet. A Moun- 
tebank who aſcended this Pillar with 
marvellous Facility, found it hollow at 
the Top; it may be there was ſome. 
Image fixed thereon when it was origi- 
nally ſet up. The Turts, according to 
| their 
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their old Cuſtom, have been battering 
its Foundation, in order to look for 
Treaſure, but without Succeſs. One 
may gueſs from this Monument, how 
far the Skill and Addreſs of the Anci- 
ents in theſe ſort of Things tranſcends 
thoſe of the Moderns; for I never heard 
any body pretend, that a Work of this 
kind could be executed by any Artiſt in 
Europe. As this Pillar is perfectly plain, 
it is reaſonable to believe, that it was ſet 
up to perpetuate the Memory of fome 
extraordinary Event, which makes the 
Learned fo dubious as to the Propriety 
of the Name given it, ſince in this Senſe 
it ſeems to correſpond with it well 
enough, in other Reſpects the Pillar 
might be thought to ſuit better with the | 
Grecian Times. 
As to the Inhabitants of 1 
1 forbear ſpeaking of them, till I come 
to ſpeak of the People of Egypt in gene- 
ral. TI ſhall only add, that our Sailors 
commonly call this City Scanderoon, 1n 
Imitation of the Arab Name Scanderani, 
which is a Tranſlation of the Greek Name; 
a Liberty the more allowable in them, 
ſince the Greeks themſelves uſed it very 
freely, in altering the Names of all the 
Places 
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Places which fell under their Cognizance, 


either in their Wars or in their Travels. 

Wx left this famous Place, in or- 
der to travel by Land to Roſetta, hav- 
ing ſent our Effects thither in a Bark 
by“ Sea; we had in our Company 
twenty-one Perſons, and amongſt 
them Dr. Salviati, who went to Roſetta 
on ſome Concerns of his Patrons. We 


paſt by a conſiderable Lake, out of 


which there is a Canal cut to the Sea. 
All the low Country lies much expoſed 
to that Element, and we were informed, 
that it ſometimes ruſhed in with incre- 
dible Fury. The Doctor, Mr. Perez, 


and ſome other intelligent Perſons in 


our Company, gave it as their Opinion, 
that ſome Time or other this would be 
fatal, not only to the Country between 
theſe Cities, but to Alexandria itſelf. 
At that Time I ſaid nothing, but ha- 
ving thoroughly conſidered the Thing, 
I came to entertain quite a different 
Notion, of which I ſtill am, viz. That 
the Sea will loſe Ground here inſtead of 
gaining it. To this I was firſt led by 


reflecting on what the Ancients have 


delivered, as to the growing of the 
Delta, by the continual Acceſſion of 


Mud brought thither by the Nile. 1 


was 
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was confirmed in it, by comparing the 
Diſtances of Places, mentioned in anci- 
ent Authors, from the Sea, which TI 
found to be much increaſed ; and as to 
the Certainty of this, again I thought 
that there was no room left for me to 
doubt, ſince ſeveral old Captains of 
Ships aſſured me, that when they farſt 
knew the City of Ke/eita, that Part of 
it which was now half a Mile from the 
Sea, was within a quarter of it at moſt. 
Beſides, it is not above ſixty Years ſince 
Roſetia became a Port, on account of the 
Difficulty there was found in naviga- 
ting Barks of conſiderable Burthen up 
the River to Fouhe, where the Grand 
Seignior's Officers of Revenue were 
formerly ſettled. But of this Subject 
enough. eg 
From Alexandria to Roſetta are ten 
Leagues, which with ſome Difficulty 
we travelled in one Day, and took up 
our Lodgings in a publick Inn, from 
whence we removed to the Houſe of 
a Scotch Merchant, where we were very 
much at our Eaſe, and Dr. Salviati 
with us, for the Time he ſtaid, which 
was about three Weeks. Directly be- 
hind this Houſe lay certain Gardens, 
more regular, and kept in better Order 
. __—_ 
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than any we had hitherto ſeen. This 
induced us to enquire of our Land lord 
to whom they belonged; he told us to 
one Haſſan a Moor, who had retired 
thither from Tetuan, and who lived 


with ſuch Luſtre, that the Arads ſaid © 
he had the Art of making Gold grow, 


a Conceit which the meaner ſort of 
People take in a literal Senſe, and 
which thoſe of more Learning ule to 
expreſs the Art of Tranſmutation. It 
was not long before I obtained a better 
Account of this Moor, and of the man- 
ner by which he had acquired his 


Riches. 


A Spaniſh Slave of his named Na- 


thew Vaſquez, about 70 Years of Age, 
but of a robuſt Conſtitution, and who 
had been 38 Years in Slavery, came to 


the Houſe of a Jew, with whom I had 


ſome Dealings, and was eaſily perſuad- 
ed to viſit me at our Lodgings. He 
told me that his Maſter was the Son of 
a Spaniſh Renegade, who fled voluntarily 
from one of the Spaniſh Garriſons, in 
order to abjure his Religion, which he 
did publickly-at Tetuan, and in the 
Space of a few Years, came to be a ve- 
ry conſiderable Perſon. He took the 


Na ame of lbrabin and —_—_ a ſtrong well- 
made 
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made Man, and of an undaunted Cou- 
rage, addicted himſelf to Piracy with 
aſtoniſhing Succeſs. He married 
the Daughter of his Patron, who had 
given the firſt Riſe to his Fortune ; her 
Name was Zaide, and ſhe was at once 
as handſome and as virtuous as an An- 
gel; by her he had this Son Haſſan, 
but loſt her about a Year afterwards by 
the Plague, which carried off alſo three 
of his Concubines. For ſome Months 
after Prabim was very diſconſolate, till 
hearing that a Neighbour of his, a 
Moor of great Quality, had a moſt 
beautiful Daughter, he would needs ſee 
her, which, by the Help of an indu- 
ſtrious old Woman, he effected, being 
for that purpoſe placed on the other 
Side of a Hedge which ſurrounded her 


Father's Garden. 
FAT IMA, that was the Lady's 


Name, appear'd to the Renegade ſo 
charming a Perſon, that, by the Inſti- 


gation of the old Woman, he inſtantly 
made his Addreſſes to her, offered her 


the richeſt Preſents, and ſwore to mar- 


ry no other Wife if ſne would conſent 
to become his. Fatima was deaf to all 
his Intreaties, refuſed his Preſents, and 
treated him for a long Time with the 


moſt 


1285 


moſt haughty Diſdain. At length ſhe 


ſent him word by the old Woman, that 


ſhe ſuſpected he was ſtill a Chriſtian in 


his Heart, and that he kept up a Cor- 
reſpondence with his Family in Spain. 


Ibrahim anſwer*'d, that he had indeed a 
Father, Mother, and two Silters, liv- 


ing when he left Europe, but that he 
had never heard of them ſince ; to 
which Fatima reply*d, that as a Proof 
of his Love ſhe expected he ſhould 
bring them over to Tetuan, and that 
they ſhould ſerve them as Slaves. 

1B R A H I M was ſo drunk with 


his Paſſion, that he immediately or- 


der'd his Veſſel to be got ready, and 
under the Favour of the dark Nights 
run over to theSpauiſb Coaſt, and landed 
as near as poſſible to his Father's Houſe, 
which ſtood about fifteen Miles from 
Gibraltar. He immediately debarqued 
twenty Men, and having poſted them 
at the Foot of a Hill, about a Mile 
from his Father's Houſe, he went thi- 
ther alone. Upon his Admittance he 
told his Family, that he, with ſix other 
Chriſtian Slaves, had made their Eſcape 
from Tetuan; that they had brought 
with them in their Bark a great Quan- 
tity by Gold and other Commodities of 

Value 
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Value; he therefore begg'd that they 
would go with him to bring off his 
Share, to which, after embracing him 
$ with the warmeſt Teſtimonies of Afﬀec- 

tion, they joyfully conſented. 
Bur as it required ſome Time for 
them to find Baſkets and other Conve- 
niencies for tranſporting thefe Goods, 
| {brahim propoſed that his Father ſhould 
go before, and offered to go with him 
in order to have the things ſet on Shore, 
it his Companions did not incline to 
land at the ſame Place. The poor old 
Man, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting his Son, 
readily yielded to his Requeſt, - and 
went with him towards the Sea: ſide. 
When they came to the Foot of the 

Hill, [zrahim delivered his Father to 
his Crew, with Orders, if he made 
any Reſiſtance, to cut his Throat; 
his Men, however, had more Humanity 
than himſelf, for notwithſtanding the 
old Man cry'd out, they did not kill 
him, but gagg' d him as ſoon as they 
could, Not ſo ſoon, however, but that 
he alarm*d the Country; ſo that before 

they could reach their Veſſel, they ſaw 
three or four hundred Men. Horſe and 
Foot, between them and the Shore. Up- 
on this they abandon'd their Priſoner, 
: and 
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_ and obſerving where their Enemies were 
thinneſt, made a briſk Puſh, and got 


to their Veſſel. 


T H E old Man finding himſelf at Li- 
berty, quickly got the Gag out of his 
Mouth, and then told his Deliverers 
after what Manner he had been betray' d 


by his perſidious Son. Upon this In- 
telligence they poſted themſelves at the 
bottom of the Hill, till Vrabim came 


with his Mother and Siſters, who ſup- 
poſing them to be his own Men, or- 
der*d them to carry thoſe Women to 


the old Man. No thou Miſcreant ! cry*d 


his Father, they ſhall carry thee back to 
be burnt for a Traitor to thy Country, and 
thy Faith ! He was after a Time con- 


ducted to the Priſon of the Inquiſition 


at Seville, and there being at that Time 
a Project of making a Deſcent on Africk, 
he was offered his Life if he would ab- 


Jure the Religion of Mohammed. To 


which he reply*d, 1 ſccrn it, I will die 
a Moor for the Sake of ihe moſt lovely 


Lady in Africk. To this Reſolution he 
adhered, and was accordingly burnt a 
Year afterwards, without any Signs of 
Remorſe, or of any Senſe he had of 
his Condition; 


My 
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My Maſter Haſſan was not above 
woYears old when his Father was taken 
Priſoner in Spain. He was taken care 
f by his Uncle on the Mother's Side, 
who was alike attentive to his Education, 
and to the Increaſe of his Fortune. 
hen he attained the Age of twenty, 
e was ſettled in a Houſe, married the 
Daughter of his Uncle, whoſe Name 
was Dilferiba, 1. e. the Raviſher of Hearts, 
Wand they had eight thouſand Sequins 
given them to begin the World with. 
Haſſan fell to the ſame Trade which his 
Father had exerciſed ; and being full of 
Mooriſh Reſentment, made frequent 
Deſcents on the Spaniſb Coaſts, and 
brought away great Numbers of People, 
and much Booty. At length, his 
Uncle being ſuſpected of an Intercourſe 
with Prince Gazlana, was put to Death, 
whereupon Haſſanembarquing his Wite, 
four Female Slaves, myſelf and ano- 
ther, together with his own and his 
Uncle's Treaſure, which had been con- 

fided to him, on board his Veſlel, ſail- 
ed hither under Spaniſb Colours, where 
he lives rather like a Prince than a pri- 
vate Man, being the Protector of the 
Arabs and Moors, and keeping a fſtri&t 
Correſpondence with his Relations in 
Barbary, 
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Barbary, receives from them whatever 
is moſt ſaleable in Egypt, and ſend; 
them in Return the richeſt Commodi. 
ties from hence. In order to this he 
travels four times a Year to Cairo, and] 
reſides there a Fortnight each Time. 
FROM this Man, in the ſeveral Con- 
verſations I had with him, I learned] 
abundance of curious Particulars with 
reſpect as well to Barbary as Egypt, he 
having ſpent a great Part of his Life inf 
that Country; but what I valued moſt 
was his Account of the Caravans which 


paſs annually to and from Cairo to Tri- 


poli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Moreccco ; 
a ſtupendous March, not only thro' an 
uncultivated Country, but through 
burning Sands, abſolutely void of Shade 
or Water, and yet far from being free 
from noxious Animals, which add to 
the other Plagues, more than ſufficient 
to exerciſe the Patience even of an Arad. 
My Diſcourſes with Ya/quez take up an 
hundred Pages in my Diary, but I ſay 
no more of them here that I may pur- 
| ſue the Thread of my Narration. 
AFTER the Departure of Dr. Salvi- 
ati for Alexandria, I ſpent moſt of my 
Time with Mr. Perez, and this Vaſquez, 
who came every Day to our —_— 
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and brought us ſeveral Perſons who fold 


us Curioſities at a reaſonable Rate; fo 
that we, quickly ſent another Cargo to 
Mr. Fetherſtone. One Day Vaſquex, 
who was informed that I ſtudiedPhylick, 
came earlier than uſual, and deſiring 
to ſpeak with me, told me I muſt go 


| with him that Moment to his Maſter. 


This I did not heſitate to do, though I 
had ſcarce dined, and the Weather was 
exceſſive hot. He conducted me to a 
back Door, which opened into his Ma- 
ſter's Gardens, and ftriking croſs them, 
brought me to a Summer-houſe, where 
his Maſter waited for me. | 

HE was a Man extremely well made, 
about thirty Years of Age, and had all 
the Politeneſs of an European, He 
ipoke1:al:an and Spaniſh well, and French 
indifferently. He received me with 
great Civility, and after we had dran 
Coffee, enter'd upon the Buſineſs for 
which he had ſent for me. He told me 
that his Wife was in a very bad State 
of Health, and that though he had had 
the beſt and moſt ſkilful in the Art of 
Phyſick, both Men and Women, (for 
Men and Women practiſe alike in Egypt, 
and the latter are thought to underſtand 


the Diſeafes attending their own Sex 
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beſt) his Wife grew daily worſe, which | 
induced him, on the Report of his | 
Slave Vaſquez, to deſire my Afliſtance. 
- Upon inquiring of him as to the | 
Symptoms of his Wife's Diſeaſe, I found i 
that it was a complicated Caſe, ariſing i 
from a Propſy ill treated. He con- | 
. ducted me himſelf into an Apartment | 
where the Lady was, whom I found | 


about twenty-three Years old, a Native 
of Sienna in Italy, of an Olive Com- 


plexion, yet wonderfully beautiful, tho' 
not a little dejected. After encoura- 


ging her a little, and receiving an Aſ— 
ſurance both from herſelf and her Huſ- 
band, that ſhe ſhould obſerve an exact 
Method as to Eating and Drinking, I 
undertook, and happily effected a Cure 
in a very ſhort Space. This procured 
me the Confidence and Favour of Ha/- 
ſan, the molt generous Moor | had ever 
Occaſion to converſe with. His Mo- 
ther's Brother, by whom he was brought 
up, had much Correſpondence with the 
Chriſtians, and taught his Nephew early 
or deſpiſe that Rudeneſs and Contempt 
which the Moors naturally have for all 
People of another Religion. He like- 
engaged him to learn /ra/:zan and Spaniſh 
from his Slaves, as alſo to play on the 
. | "OY Lute ; 
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Lute; w:thal he inſtructed him in the 


Policy of their Country, and exhorted 
him, in caſe any Accident befel him- 


F | ſelf, to quit it as early as he could, and 
W rctire into Egypt, where he held a Cor- 


reſpondence with ſome of the Arab 


Princes. 

HASSAN made the beſt Uſe of ſo 
happy an Education ; and having him- 
ſelf a great Genius as well as a deep 


Fund of Generoſity and good Nature, 


he brought all the Inſtructions that he 
received from his Uncle to operate for 


his Advantage. Though he was but a 


young Man, he had eftabliſh'd an In- 
tercourſe unthought of before. For 


| going to Cairo as often as the Caravans 


arrived from Barbary, Nubia, Mecca, or 
Syria, he drew the chiet Merchants, the 
Beys or Princes of Egypt, and the petty 
Lords of the Arabs, to have a Conk- 


| dence in him, and make uſe of him as 


a common Friend in all their Negotia- 
tions, whereby he ſecured to himſelf a 
powerful Intereſt as well as great Riches. 


He took care alſo to live upon mighty 


good Terms with the Turkih Gover- 
nors, made annual Preſents to the Baſhaw 
at Cairo, and to his Officers, and ſecured 


the Friendſhip of every Aga he had Oc- 
B 2 caſion 
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e to tranſact with, by the never- 
failing Method of gratifying him with : 


Money. 
HE did not, however, converſe much 


with any of the Inhabitants of Roſetta, 
being afraid leſt ſome of the Vice-Con- | 
ſuls of the Chriſtian Powers ſhould pe-. 


netrate the Methods by which he fur- 


niſhed the Tuniſeens, and other Piratical 
States with Ammunition, in which he 
had often Addreſs eneugh to make 
themſelves bear a Part. Having one 
Day talked to me pretty freely on the 
Subject of my Voyage to Egypt, he ob- 
ſerved that it appeared to him, as well 
as to the Turꝶs, a very whimſical Thing, 

that Men mould with ſuch Pain and 
Hazard to themſelves, make ſuch long 
Journies purely to look at the Ruins of 
antient Sti uctures, and to carry home a 
few Medals, and ſuch like Curioſities. 

I took a great deal of Pains ta remove 


this Notion out of his Head, tho? it was 


viſibly againſt my Intereſt, but to no 
manner of Purpoſe ; he remain'd firm 


in his firſt Sentiments; which he ſup- 


ported by ſuch Arguments as theſe : 
That Life was ſhort and uncertain, and 
that therefore Men ought not to wafle 


it as Children ſpend their Hours of 
3 N Play 
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Play in picking up Bits of Metal, and 
broken Pieces of painted Earth, meerly 
to look upon them. That the Neceſſa- 
ries of Life were firſt to be ſought, 
then its Conveniencies ; and theſe be- 
ing obtained, it was more reaſonable to 
oY down and enjoy them, than to run 
up- and down the World hunting for 
Baubles. That there were many uſeful - 
Arts and Sciences highly profitable to 
the human Species ſtill unperfected, 
which therefore he thought deſerved our 
Attention much more than theſe Mat- 
ters of Curioſity, which he ſaid muſt 
have very little in them becaule he could 
not underitand them; whereas he rea- 
dily comprehended the Ule and Service 
of other Things. 
Bur when he was informed that I 
| fent all my Collections to a Correſpon- 
dent in Italy, who diſpoſed of them in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe, he underſtood 
this to be highly reaſonable, For, ſaid 
be, whatever Men will buy is worth 
the buying for them. He gave me a 
great many Curioſities, and procured 
me othets at very {mall Prizes, taking 
no more of me, than the Trifles: 
with which he preſented thoſe who 
brought them to him, and who were 
B. 3 - glad, 
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glad, by this or any other Method; to 
recommend themſelves to his Pro- 


tection. 
Ir happened, that as 1 * him 


one Day, and he was ſhewing me ſeve— 


ral Things, that he received from the 


Upper Egypt, I took Notice of three | 
Emeralds, ſmall indeed, but of a Hard- 
neſs and Beauty inexpreſſible, and far 
ſuperior to any thing I had ever ſeen, 
I make no queſtion but they were | 
piaced on purpoſe for me to look upon 
them; for as ſoon as I took them in my 
Hand, and began to conſider them, 
Haſſan fixed his Eyes full upon me, 
and did not withdraw them ' till I laid 
down the Stones. You Franks, ſaid he, 


_ upbraid the Turks with Avarice, and yet 


you can ſee nothing valuable yourſelves, 


but preſently it takes up all your 
Thoughts: Tell me, what would you 


think of a Country where theſe were to 


be had in Plenty? I ſhould think my 


felf, ſaid J, very happy in the Diſcovery 
of it, provided too many of them were 


not brought from thence. Well, replied 


Haſſan, Iwill think of it, and ſome time 
or other, perhaps, I may talk to you fur- 
ther on this Subject. That ſome time 


or other, ſaid I, muſt not be far diſtant, 
ſince 
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ſinoe within a very few Days I intend to 


' {ct out for Cairo. Well, ſaid he, I ſhall 


ſee you there, and it will better ſerve 
our Purpoſes to diſcourſe of that Mat- 
ter there than here. I would gladiy 


| have renewed the Converſation, but 
was afraid it might make him uneaſy, 


and therefore 1 readily turned our Diſ- 


courſe to another Subject. 


He had often aſked me about the 
Aſtrologers in Europe, and on my telling 
him that they were a Race of Cheats, 
and were only able to impoſe upon the 
Vulgar, he ſeemed amazed, and imme- 
diately enquired how it came to pals, 
that ſuch as were ſo well acquainted 
with the Motions of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, as the European Doctors were, 
ſhould yet know ſo little of this Art. 
I then told him plainly my Sentiments, 
that there was really nothing ſolid in 
this Art; and that notwithſtanding the 
Prepoſſeſſion of the Turks and Perſians 
in its Favour, it was, and had been al- 
always, rather a Species of Villainy than 
a Service. I never ſaw Haſſan diſturbed 


or angry upon any Occaſion but this, 


I had no ſooner done ſpeaking; than 
voting upon me with an Air of Diſ- 
* 4 i dain 
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dain and Contempt, Chriſtian, ſaid he, 1 


thought thou hadſt been wiſer, but I 
find there are Men every where, who 
believe juſt what they receive from their 
Prieſts; I know Aſtrology is againſt 
thy Law, and therefore thou contemneſt 
it. In order to appeaſe him, I aſſured 
him that was not the Caſe; for that in Eu- 
rope, the far greater Part of the People 
were ſtrongly N in Favour of 
Aſtrology. Why then, ſaid he, art thou 
an Infide!? Doſt thou preſume to ſet 
thy own Wiſdom above that Part of the 
World and this? With much ado 1 
brought him to hear my Arguments 
againſt the Solidity of this Art; but 
they made no manner of Impreſſion on 
him; he would needs have it, that the 
Diſbelief of Aſtrology was a kind of 
Atheiſm, and in Effect denying the 
Providence of God. This Diſcourſe 
had like to have been fatal to me, for, it. 
feems, Aſtrology was his favourite 
Study, and whenever he had any leiſure 
Momen's, this and Chemiſtry were his 


only Care; but as yet he concealed his 


Affection to and Skill in theſe Arts 


from me, as from a Perſon full of 
Infidelity. 
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In Order to regain his good Opinion, 

I bethought myſelf of enquiring whe- 
ther he had never heard of Geomancy ; 
and upon explaining what I meant, he 
was mightily ſurprized, not conceiving 
that this ſort of Divination had ever 
been practiſed in Europe. But when I 
aſſured him it had, and that ſeveral Books 
had been written upon it, which how- 
ever were ſcarce, and very ſecretly pre- 
ſerved, for fear of the In guiſition, he 
ſeemed mightily pleaſed, reins me he 
would give a 100 Sequins for a good 
Manuſcript on this Subject in [talian. 
I promiſed him to write to my Corre- 
pondent, tho* I had previoully ſettled 
the Matter in my own Head, having 
accidentally among my Books, the 
Treatiſe written by Dr. Flood on that 
delufive Art, printed at Venice, which 
I reſolved to tranſlate into Italian for 
his Uſe, tho* not without ſome Re- 
luctance. I could not finiſh it before 
the Time came in which we were to ſet 
out for Cairo. When therefore I told 
my Leave of him, I told him that I 
had ſent Inſtructions to Alexandria to 
diſpatch the Book 1 had writ for after 
me, when it ſhould arrive, © Cairo. 
B 5 He 
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As we treated this Man with more than 


— of the Nile, particularly one which 


Inquiry after Curioſities, the People 
brought us ſome broken Stones, and 
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He thanked me, ſeemed mightily plea- 
fed, gave me Inſtructions how to find 
his Houſe, and a Letter for an Aga of 
the Faniſſaries. 

In the beginning of the Month of 
Auguſt, we embarked at Roſetta, hav- | 
ing hired a Boat to carry us and our 
Things, and a Faniſſary to attend us. 


ordinary Generoſity, he was on his Side 
very kind to us, and readily went aſhore 
with us, where and when we pleaſed, 


All the Banks of the Nile up which we | 
navigated, were covered with Villages 


fo thick, that it looks almoſt like a 


continued. Town, and as I have been 
informed, the Heart of the Delta is as 
throughly inhabited, there being a mul- 
titude of Canals, which ſerve not only 

to paſs from one Place to another, but 
which alſo unite the two great Branch- 


is greater than the reſt, called the Canal 
of Roſetta, whereby one croſſes the 
Delta into the other Branch of the Nile, 
and then fall eaſily down it to Damietta. 
AT Fezzara, where we made ſome 


cOun- 
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counterfeit Idols, which-we refuſed to 
buy; our Janiſſary thereupon. told us, 
that he would carry us to a Place where 
lately a great many of theſe Things had 
been diſcovered, and to which as yet no 
European had come. We readily ac- 
cepted his Offer, and by his Direction 
the Maſter of the Veſſel turned 
out of the Nile into a large Canal on 
the left, paſſing between two great Vil- 
lages ; when we had failed up this Ca- 
nal about twenty Miles, the Jan ſſary 
went aſhore with us, and after walking 
three or four Miles, he brought us to a 
Place called Balten, which as he told us 
ſtood in the Center of the Delta, at 
equal Diſtance from Roſetta, Damietta, 
and Cairo, Here we firſt repoſed our- 
ſelves at the Houſe of another Janiſſary, 
and afterwards went with our Conduc- 
tor, and three or four other People, to 
a Place without the Town, where 
aſcending a little Eminence, we ſaw a 
ſort of Well, into which we were all 
let down; it was paved with Roman 
Brick, and appeared to have been M-_ 
ciently a very elegant Structure; but 
theſe newDiſcoverers had broke toPieces 
the Wall and Pavement, and beſides it 
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was ſo damp, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we could keep the Lights which 
we Carried down with us from going 
out, Mr. Perez therefore concluding 
we ſhould make no great Diſcoveries, 
declined ſtaying any longer. In our 
Return to Balken, we bought of thoſe 
who went with us near a hundred Me- 
dals of different Sizes, and different 
Metals, that is, of Silver and Braſs, of | 
moſt of the Roman Emperors, from 
Auguſtus to Valerian; and of ſeveral 
Empreſſes, as alſo ſome fine Pieces of 
Cornelian, and an Ameibiſt, on which 
was engraven the Head of the Em- 
preſs Agrippina. The whole did not 
_ coſt us twenty Piafters. The next Day 
we returned into the Nile, and continu- 
ed our Voyage to Cairo, without meet- 
ing with any thing remarkable. 
In ten Days after our Arrival in this 
City, where we received all imaginable 
Civilities from the Aga, to whom I was 
directed, my Patron Haſſan himſelf arri- 
ved, and ſent Yaſquez immediately to 
find me out, and to conduct me to him. 
The firſt Thing he. aſked for was his 
Book ; I told bim expected it every 
19 „ ob then fell. to o other Things, and 
| at 
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at laſt aſked me if I knew nothing of the 
great Art, by which I found he meant 
| Tranſmutation. I told him ingenuouſly 
that I did not, but that I had a Memoir 


upon that Subject, which was held very 
curious by thoſe who were well verſed in 


' Chemiſtry. He deſired to ſee it, and I 


accordingly carried it to him the next 
Time I went to fee him. It was the 
Paper I received from my good Friend 
Pucci; and as Haſſan underſtood Italian 


very well, he read it with great Facility, 


and ſeemed to be charmed with it. 
When he had conſidered it a while, Do 


you believe, my Friend, ſaid he, it is 


poſſibleto make this Powder ? I told him 
I could not tell, but that | had heard 
ſome very intelligent Perſons affirm that 
it was. You begin, ſaid he, to be ſome- 
what leſs of an Infidel than you were; 
but I will tell you what will perhaps 


make you give more Credit to this 


Opinion, „ 
My Uncle was acquainted with a 


Frank who had ſome of this Powder, 
tho', as he ſaid, he knew not how-to 
| make it. The Method in which he uſed 


it was this; he took an equal Quantity of 


Gold Duſt, and of fine Silver ; he melted 


firft the one, and having put into it a 
" little 
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little of his Powder, he cauſed the other 
to be melted, and pour d in alſo; when 
it was taken out, the whole Maſs was 
Gold finer than any of your Coin. The 
Quantity he had of this Powder was but 
 1mall, and when he died, which was at 
Tunis, he deſired a Perſon in whom he 
confided, to carry it to my Uncle, which 
accordingly he did, and he actually per- 
formed the ſame Experiment therewith, 
as the Frank had formerly done. I did 
not ſhew any Signs of Diſbelief, tho? I 
was exceedingly ſurpriſed to find ſuch 
Notions fpread into theſe Countries ; and 
J have been ſince well informed, that 
there are abundance of Alchymiſts in 
 Perfia, and Grand Tartary, and above all 
in China, where it is common for Men to 
ſpend great real Eſtates in the Purſuit of 
theſe imaginary Treaſures. 
Bx the Way 1 muſt take Notice, that 
it is not impoſſible that the Story told by 
Haſſan might be true, and yet that 
Powder is far from being the Philoſo- 
pher's Arcanum ; becauſe it is certain, 
that a Powder capable of ſuch a Tranſ- 
mutation, hath been, and may be made. 
As to the Method of projecting, by put- 
ting equal Quantities of Gold and fine 
Silver, it was in all likelihood no 2 
an 
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ledge is beſtowed by God, and that Faith 


5 
than an Artifice, to give the greater 


Weight and Solemnity to the Experi- 


ment; the Eſſence of which conſiſted in 
this. Some Chemiſts in Germany have 


found out a Method of concreting Gold, 


that is, of throwing off its groſſer Parts, 
and retaining only the Eſſence of the 
Metal. We will ſuppoſe, that out of 
two Ounces of Gold, 10 Grains of this 
Semen could be extracted; this then being 
put into a Crucible, wherein 2 Ounces of 
fine Silver melted were before, would 
produce 2 Ounces of Gold, which with 
ſome ſort of Propriety might be ſtiled a 
Tranſmutation. But then this is an in- 
troductory Experiment only; for it is 


plain, that the Tranſmutation is ſo far 


from being beneficial, that there is a con- 


ſiderable Loſs thereupon, firſt in working 


upon the Gold, and ſecondly, of the whole 
Price of the Silver wrought upon. Yet 
am [I perſuaded, that it is a Powder of 
this Nature which hath given the greateſt 
Reputation to Alchymy, a Study which 
ſo intoxicates the Head of thoſe who 
pou it, that they take thoſe for their 
inemies who endeavour to undeceive 

them; this, together with an Enthuſi- 
aſtic Opinion that this kind of Know- 


quoad 
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guoad bac, is the moſt certain Means of 
obtaining it, keeps them everlaſtingly 
chain'd to the Furnace, till they have 
nothing left where with tomakeit ſmoak. 
HASSAN's great Foible was his Love 
of the occult Sciences, of which I had the 
ſtrongeſt Proof, when I preſented him 
the Treatiſe on Geomancy, which I had 
tranſlated into Italian, and illuſtrated 
with Notes, taken from the Works of | 
Cornelius Agrippa, and Mir. Jobn Heydon. 
He received it as a new ARevelation, he 
ſtudied it intenſely, and in a {ſhort Time | 
practiſed it exaCtly, preferring it greatly to 
the Method he had before uſed, and aſſur- 
ing me, that he would tranſlate it into 
Arabic; which was far from giving me 
any Satisfactian, ſince I could not help 
thinking, that I had already committed 
a very great Fault, in thus condeſcending 
for the Sake of temporal Views, to fur- 
ther and ſupport a ſuperſtitious Practice, 
which I knew to be ſuch, and in myſelf 
condemned and deſpiſed. However 
I was conſtrained to conceal my 
Thoughts before Haſſan, who like all 
Bigots, held it Impiety to queſtion or 
fuſpett the Certainty of his darling Sci 
ences; and I confeſs I did it the rather, 
becauſe I ſaw myſelf now perfectly in his 
good Graces, and began to hope, that I 
ſnhould reap conſiderable Effects therefrom. 
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As the Weather permitted, and Occa- 
ſion offered, I went with Mr. Perez to 
viſit all the Curioſities, not only in the 
Neighbourhood of Cairo, but at a conſi- 
derable Diſtance, and we were ſo lucky 
as to fall on a Method of buying Rarities, 
which ſtood us in great ſtead; it was this, 
we conſtantly refuſed to buy any thing 
of a Perſon who had attempted to impoſe 


upon us; and we paid more generouſly 


than the Franks uſually do, for ſuch 
Things as were brought us in a fair 
Way, and of theſe we had as many, or 
: rather more Offers, than we we 1 
how to comply with. For all theſe Things 
Mr. Perez and I traded out of the joint 
Stock; but as to other Things, eſpeci- 
ally precious Stones, we made ſuch Pur- 
chaſes as we thought fit at our proper 
Expence, and at our proper Riſque. 
Mr. Perez was extremely well fitted 
for the Buſineſs he had undertaken ; he 
| had as great a Propenſity to the occult 
Sciences as any Arabian or Turk of them 
all, and underſtood them much better. 
This was ſufficient to recommend him; 
ſo that except going now and then to the 
French Conſul's, and a Venetian Mer- 
| Chant's, he was continually taken up with 
tleſe Virtuoſi, Amongſt theſe was one 
| 7 5 Solomon 
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 Solomen Effendi, who paſſed for the moit 
{ſkilful Aſtrologer in Cairo; he even pre- 
tended to have a Power of compelling 
the Spirits of Perſons departed to appear 
before him, and anſwer in any Language 
the Queſtions he propoſed to them ; he 
likewiſe boaſted of mighty Secrets in 
Chemiſtry, which for a while took up 
Mr. Perez's Attention ; butat length he 
was convinced that he was a meer Pre- 
tender, and at the Bottom knew little or 
nothing except how to amuſe the People, 
and by a cunning Train of Queſtions to 
draw from themſelves thoſe Anſwers they 
expected from him. He likewiſe had 
ſome Acquaintance with a Poljþ Rene- 
gade, whoſe Name was Muſtapha, who 
was become an Aga of the Janiſaries, 
and very rich, and this by an Accident 
fingular enough to deſerve mention. 

 HimsELF and his Siſter were carried 
away by the Tartars, when they were 
about ſeven Years of Age, and were ſold 
at Conftantinople ; the Girl growing up 
prov'd an exquiſite Beauty, and falling 
by Purchaſe into the Hands of the Cap- 
tain Baſhaw, he became ſo much in Love 
with her, that he preferr'd her to all the 


Women he had. It ſo happenad, that 


on the Return of the Baſhaw from mak- 
Bu . 
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ing a Tour in the Archipelago, a black 
Eunuch who was with him, acquainted 
the Poliſh Lady that he had ſeen among 
the Slaves who rowed the Galley, one 
perfectly like her, and much of the ſame 
Age. This put her upon recollecting, 
and a Day or two afterwards ſhe told the 
Eunuch that ſhe remembered when ſhe 
was taken out of her own Country, her 
Brother was taken with her, and that 
becauſe he lay down, and would not 
| follow the Tartar, he nipped a Piece out 
of his Ear. The black Eunuch taking 
Occaſion to find out the Slave he had 
mentioned, examin'd him, and found in 
| his left Ear the Mark. The Captain 
Baſhaw thereupon immediately ſet him 
at Liberty, and having perſwaded him 
to turn Turk, and recommended him to 
his Brother, who was then a Sanjack in 
Egypt; he by Degrees, and frequent De- 
monſtrations of an extraordinary Valour, 
was raiſed to this Poſt, in which how- 
ever he was not beloved, by reaſon of his 
Exactneſs in Point of Diſcipline. He was 
a Man of good Senſe, tho? of no Learn- 
ing, mightily addicted to Aſtrology, and 
turiouſly zealous for the Religion which he 

had embraced, whether thro* Ignorance 
or Policy, I am not able to determine, 

| - SOME 
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\ SomeTIMES we went attended * a 
Yaniſſary to viſit the Monks, if I may be 
allowed to call them ſo, who live in the 
Skirts of Cairo, and are indeed the moſt 
learned of any Mobammedans. Theſe by 
the radians are called Derviſes, concern- 
ing whom our Travellers fall irequently | 
into Miſtakes, by confounding them 
with the Santons, from whom in reality | 
they differ only as much as a wiſe Man 
does from a Fool. In the Road which 
leads to Suez, there is a Monaſtery, 
wherein live between 30 and 40 of theſe 
Monks, who ſpend all their Time in 
Prayer, in Study, or in manual Labour. 
When they go abroad they walk two and 
two, but thea they generally ſeek out 


by ſolitary Places, — they ſeldom enter 


the Cities, or any of the Villages about 
them. They are remarkably kind to, 
and fond of — — — of Franks, 
eſpecially ſuch as have Learning, and 
are not Prieſts. With theſe they converſe 
freely on all Subjects, particularly * 
gion, of which — think as de 

any People in the World. AU their 
Diſcourſes are either of Divinity or Philo- 
ſophy; ſometimes they diſpute concerning 
the Immortality of the Soul, at others of 
: ma i Juſtice of Providence; mol 
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of them have much higher Ideas of 
sus CHR1ST than are commonamongſt 
the Turks; and in general theſe Men 
greatly deteſt that Impurity of Manners 
which prevails ſo much among thoſe of 
their Religion. In their own Conduct 
they are moſt exemplary, meek, pious, 
charitable, and continually ready to do 
any good Office that is deſired of them. 
As to the Santons again, they are a 
ſort of Hermits living ſingly in Caves or 
Woods, and coming frequently enough 
like Beaſts out of their Dens to run 
through Villages and Cities. They are 
moſt of them really, or in Shew at 
leaſt, dementated, which amongſt the 
Turks is aſtrong Sign of Sanctity. They 
enter what Houſes they pleaſe, ſeat 
themſelves without Ceremony, ſay what 
they will, eat and drink whatever they 
can lay Hands on ; and all this is taken 
in good Part. They carry their Bruta- 
lity ſo far as to lay hold of Women, and 
deflour them in the open Streets, but 
above all, theydiſtinguiſh themſelves by a 
furious Hatred to Chriftians, whom they 
will ſometimes wound or kill in publick 
Places, and this with Impunity ; ſo that 
it is always a prudential Maxim to keep 
out of theſe Fellows Way. . 
On 
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Or need not wonder ſo much at this 
Superſtition among the Turks, if one 
recollects that the ſame Humour pre- 
vailed among the ancient Greeks, who | 
fancied that there was ſomething of Di- 
vinity in the Anſwers given by Idiots, 
To ſay the Truth, almoſt all the No- 
tions of Divination amongſt the Ancients i 
or Moderns are as whimſical as this, 
and as much irreconcileable to good 
Senſe; however, in this Caſe, let us 
try to reconcile it. A Man quits that 
Guide God has given him, his Reaſon, 
and what then ? Why he liſtens to thoſe 
who have not the Uſe of Reaſon. Me- 
thinks the Change is natural enough; 
perhaps it would appear more ſo if we 
could compare enough of theſe Predicti- 
ons with their Events. In Europe a 
Man who loſes his Senſes is ſent to an 
Priſon; in Aſia and Africk, he paſſes for 
a Saint ; theſe are certainly Extremes. 
In Europe we degrade human Nature by m 
our treating Madmen like Beaſts ; in 
Ala and Africk Men degrade themſelves 
into Beaſts by ſuffering themſelves to be 
mal-treated by thoſe who are no longer 
on a Par with them. None of theſe Evils Ar 
could poſſibly happen if we liſtened to the 
Dictates of Nature, which never incline 
us either to injure others, or to ſubmit 
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tamely to Injuries which it 1s in our 
own Power to prevent. 


AzouT the Middle of the Month of 


March we received from Alexandria, by 
Means of a Veſſel arrived there ſrom 
Leghorn, a Packet from Mr. Fetherfrone ; 
it contained a Letter from him to Mr. 
Perez, another directed to us both, and 
a third addreſſed to me. The firſt, I 
ſuppoſe, related to the private Affairs of 
my Companion; the ſecond brought an 
Account of the Produce of what we had 


| conſigned to him, with two Memoirs 


incloſed, one concerning the Value of 
EF Mummies, the other relating to the 
Choice of Medals. Mr. Fetherſtone ob- 
ſerved, that the Humour of forming 
Cabinets, and making great Collections 
of Curioſities of all Sorts increaſed daily, 
not only in 1taly, but in France, and in 


the North; ſo that provided they were 


judiciouſly collected, all Sorts of Rarities 
might, by a prudent Management, be 
diſpoſed of to a greater Profit than any 
Merchandize whatſoever. In my Letter 
was incloſed ſome Remarks on the 


Value of colour'd Stones, wherein 


amongſt other things, my Friend noted, 
that the moſt judicious Perſons were at 
a Loſs as to the Ground of that Diſtinc- 
772 . | „ 
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tion which had hitherto been made be. 
tween Oriental and Occidental Emeralds, 
there being a great Doubt whether there 


were in Truth any Oriental Stones of 
that Sort. That, however, it was held 


reaſonable to preſerve the Diſtinction, 
becauſe it was evidently founded in Na. 


ture, there being one Kind of Emerald 


harder, brighter, and clearer, than thoſe 
commonly brought from the Meſt-Indies; 


which kind was yet in great Eſteem, 


though the other, by being become com- 
mon, were much ſunk in their Value. 


At the ſame time ve received certain 


European Goods, ſome Toys, and other 
Curioſities. 
Aus theſe was a Gold Watch made 
at London, which ſtruck the Hour and 
half Hour; this I carried to my Patron 
Haſſan, who was extremely pleaſed with 
it, and who for it and the Manuſcript of 
Geomancy gave me the three ſmall Eme- 
ralds I ſpoke of, which were worth 
250 Sequins, or better. As ſoon as 
an Opportunity offered, T ſent two of 
theſe to Mr. Fetherſtone, aſſuring him, 
that they were of that kind which were 


ſtiled Oriental. The next time I went 
to viſit Haſſan, who was juſt returned 
from Roſeita, he opened to me the De- 


ſign 
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ſign he had for med when I had firſt Ad- 
mittance to him, and of which, though 
I did not apprehend them, he had given 
me frequent Hints ſince. At this Viſit 
he took Notice to me of the inſatiate 
Avarice of the Turks, and of their ex- 
petting annually greater and greater Pre- 
ſents for the Favours he received from 
them, which in the End, he ſaid, would 
make it impoſſible for him to continue 
longer in Egypt. He ſpoke next of the 
Difficulty of retiring from thence without 
leaving the beſt Part of his Effects behind 
him ; and at laſt, as if he had been 
weary of this Diſcourſe, and intended to 
have talked of ſomewhat elſe, -he aſked 
me what I thought of the Emeralds I 
had had of him, and whether larger ones of 
| like Beauty were not valuable in Europe? 
I told him they were, but that they were 
not eaſily to be had. I know it, reply'd 
he, and I know both what they are worth 
and how to diſpoſe of them; and if I 
knew a Man whom Icould truſt, perhaps 
{ would ſay that I know where to find 
them. I then began to apprehend what 
it was he aimed at. I told him that I did 
not doubt, that after having ſo long and 
lo happily managed ſo extraordinary a 
_ "Vas. IL C Commerce, 
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Commerce, he knew many valuable 
Secrets, and alſo a great many Perſons 
to whom they might be confided. You 
are miſtaken, my Friend, ſaid he, I 
ſcarce know any of the former, and for 
the latter I know none. Our Arabs and 
Moors know perfectly well their own 
Affairs, and how to manage them; there 
are alſo among them Men of great Pro- 
bity ; but, with reſpect to the Buſineſs 
I would have performed, there are none 
of them fit to be employed. There is 
ſhortly a Caravan to ſet out for Syria. 
Under pretence of ſending certain Com- 
modities therewith, I can ſend ſome of 
my People with ſix or eight Camels 
laden with Money, if youwill go with 
them to Suez, where, on preſenting a Letter i 
which I will give you to an Arab Chief, 
who lives not far from thence, he will 
ſhew you ſome of theſe Stones, and. you 
will, no doubt, make the beſt Bargain 
for me you can. I conſent alſo that you 
ſhall employ as much Money of your 
own as you pleaſe in the fame Way. I 
immediately accepted this Propoſal, with- 
out well weighing the 1 of 
truſting my ſelf alone with the Depen- 
dents of a Moor, People with whom no 
Fran 
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Frank in Cairo would have ventured 
himſelf in theDeſart. But Avarice, like all 
other Paſſions, ſo choaks up the Paſſages 
of the Underſtanding, that no Thoughts 
which wear not its L can have En- 
trance. 

Wren I had once taken this Reſolu- 
tion, I endeavoured as ſtudiouſly to con- 
ceal the Motives thereto from Mr. Perez 
and our Servant, as if they had been my 
Enemies; and why? becauſe I knew them 
too well to believe they would ever ſuffer 
me to expoſe myſelf to ſo imminent a 
Danger. I provided, therefore, private- 
ly, two hundred Sequins in Gold; and 
having informed Mr. Perez that I had a 
mind to travel to Suez, he at firſt oppo- 
ſed it ; but when he ſaw I continued firm 
in my Reſolution, he yielded to it, and 
aſſiſted me in providing for my Journey. 
The Reaſons I offered to him were, that 
I had heard many valuable Commodities 
were to be bought there; that I was in 
hopes of picking up Curioſities which 
might eſcape us in this part of Zgypt ; 
and that I had an earncſt Defire to look : 
upon the Red Sea. While I waited for the 
Departure of the Caravan, my Thoughts 
were ſo much diſturbed with the Ideas 
of this Journey, that I found it very dif- 
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ficult to ſleep, and was thereby much in- | 


commoded. 


Or thisI one Day complained to Haſ. 


ſan, who immediately rallied me there- 


upon, as a Phyſician of ſmall Experi- | 
ence, or at leaſt as one who did not care 


to practiſe much upon myſelf. He then 
aſked me if I had not yet learned the 


Turkiſh Method of calming the Mind. 
I thought at firſt he meant Opium, or 


ſome other Drug of that Sort; but he 
preſently called for a young Man, and, 


as ſoon as he appeared, ordered him to 
read where he left off the Night before. 
The Lad took up a Book, and did as he 
was directed; Haſſan explaining to me 


every Period. When the Boy had done 
reading, Haſſan raiſed ſeveral Queſtions 


on the Story we had heard; and perceiv- 


ing that my Humour was quite chang- 
ed, You ſee, id he, my Friend, that 
we are not ſuch Barbarians as many of 
the Franks believe us. It is indeed the 


worſt Property your People have, that 


they are extremely vain and conceited, 
wedded to their own Cuſtoms, and yet 
provoked to ſee others tenacious of theirs. 
I know that many Franks laugh at our 
Hiſtories, and at this Method of ſooth- 
ing our Cares; yet I conceive that it is 
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as natural and as innocent as drinking 
great Quantities of Wine, or Gaming, 
which are your common Diverſions. 
And though our Hiſtories differ much, 
as I am informed, from yours, yet that 
is no Reaſon that they ſhould be either 
fabulous or fooliſh. Our Manners have 
always differed, as alſo our Methods of 
conducting War and Peace, our Learn- 
ing and our Pleaſures. Why then ſhould 
our Hiſtories be like yours? Or why 
ſhould they be deſpiſed for being unlike 
| tnem ? Is not this a Mark of your Va- 
nity and Pride, rather than of your Know- 
| ledge or Politeneſs? I could not help 

admitting that he had Reaſon for what 
he ſaid ; and I do confeſs that there is to 
me nothing more ſtrange, than that our 

| Writers of Travels ſhould cenfure the 
Turks for their Inclination to hear Tales 
and Stories read to them at their Leiſure 
Moments, when at the ſame time if this 
very Inclination did not prevail among 
| Chriſtians, their Books could not be read 
at all. How eaſily do we fee Motes in 
others Eyes, without minding the Beams 

in our own ? 1 S 

Tae Book which the Servant of Haf- 
ſan read had for its Title Tarik-al-abbas, 
i. e. The Hiſtory of the Abaſſides. The 
_— C 3 Story 
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Story that he read was this. The fa- 
mous Caliph Al-Mamon had for his Uncle 
one Thrabim, the Son by the Mother's 
Side of a black Slave, a Man of a duſky 
Countenance, a little unwieldy, but of 
great Parts, generous, good-humoured, 
a great Lover of Muſic, and one who 

had an excellent Voice. It ſo happened 
that the Caliph, by a ſingular Strain of 

Juſtice, which probably never enter'd 
the Head of any Prince but himſelf, 
declared for his Succeſſor the eldeſt of 
the Family of Ali, conceiving him to 
have a juſt Right to the Throne z and 
this he did in Prejudice to his own Chil- 
dren, and all his Relations. The Fami- 
tus of Abbas were not in the Humour of 
doing Juſtice at the Expence of that great 
Power which they had got into their 
Hands. They therefore took Advan- 
tage of a Meeting they had at Bagdat, 
and having ſolemnly depoſed A- Mamon, 
elevated Ibrahim his Uncle to the Cali- 
phat. This Prince reigned upwards of 
two Years with great Mildneſs, and much 
Applauſe; at the End of that Space 
Al-Mamon came at the Head of a great 
Army to beſiege Bagdat. Ibrahim find- 
ing himſelf too weak to reſiſt his Ne- 
phew, abdicated the Government, 1 

or 
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for ſome Time hid himſelf amongſt his 
Friends; but the Caliph having given 
ſtrict Orders to ſearch for him, and hav- 
ing promiſed a vaſt Reward to the Per- 
ſon who ſhould diſcover him, he was at 
laſt taken, and delivered to Al- Mamon. 

As ſoon as the Caliph knew that his 
Uncle was taken, he ſent for Achmet, his 
Grand Vizir, and aſked him what he 
ſhould do with him. Father of the 
Faithful, anſwered the Miniſter, if thou 
ſhouldſt put him to Death, thou wouldſt 
therein follow the Example of many great 
Princes; but if thou ſhouldſt pardon him, 
and take him into Favour, thou wilt leave 
thy Example to all that are to follow thee. 
The Caliph ſmiled, I had already deter- 
mined, ſaid he, to receive him not as The 
Uſer of my T hrone, but as the Brother 

of my Father. Having ſaid this, he or- 

dered [brahim to be admitted, and hav- 

ing embraced him cordially, they ſupped 

together that Night. 

WHEN the Repaſt was finiſhed, Uncle, 
faid the Caliph, one good Turn deſerves 
enother ; I have freely pardoned you, tell 

me then frankly the moſt extraordinary Ad- 
venture that hath befallen you during the 
Time you hid yourſelf. With all my Heart, 
lad- Ibrahim. You muſt know that I 
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made it a Rule with me to lye but one 
Night in one Place, and the Time at 
which I choſe to retire from my Lodg- 
ings was about Noon, when there are 
but few People in the Streets. One Day 
when I had thus fallied out, and was 
looking for a freſ Place of Refuge, I 
found myſelf over-againit a Houſe, the 
Shop of which was ſhut up, and the 
Maſter was ſtanding at the Door, a Man 
of a duſky Complexion, flat Noſe, tat, 
and not unlike myſelf. I aſked him it 
it was not poſſible for me to repoſe my- 
ſelf a little in his Houſe; he anſwered me 
very civilly in the affirmative, conducted 
me to an Apartment which lay quite 
behind, and having deſired me to make 
myſelf perfectly eaſy, ſhot through the 
Houſe out of the Door, and locked it be- 
hind him. I confeſs his Conduct made a 
greater Impreſſion upon me than his 
Advice. I took it for granted he was 
gone to call the Guards, and I ſpent the 
Moments very reſtleſsly *till his Return. 
It was not long before he came back 
loaded with Victuals, and attended by 
a Man who brought a Bed, Coverlid, 
and other Things. I thought, ſaid the 
Man, it was not proper to ſerve you with 
what others had uſed, and therefore have 
„„ bought 
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bought every thing new for you; I 
get my Living as a Barber, but I endea- 
vour to live like a good Man; therefore 
ſet your Mind at Reſt, and when you 
find you have a Stomach let us eat toge- 
ther and be merry. The Behaviour of 
the Man correſponded ſo exactly with 
his Language, that I could not help 
giving Credit to him, and therefore, as 
| ſoon as I had compoſed myſelf a little, 
ve ſpread the Table, and made a very 
hearty Meal. While I was eating, the 
Barber aſked me if I did not ſometimes 
drink Wine ; I told him I did; and he 
immediately produced ſome as good as 
could be wiſhed. When we had finiſh- 
ed our Repaſt, my Hoſt entreated me 
to grant him one Favour ; I told him I 
would with all my Heart; then preſent- 
ing me a Lute, This, ſaid he, is a good 
Inſtrument z but to render its Harmony 
compleat, it ſhould be accompanied by 
| a Voice like yours. This ſurprized me 
exceedingly, and I could not help afk- 
ing, how he came to imagine that | had 
ſo good a Voice? My Lord, ſaid he, 
you cannot be concealed, I know that 
you are Ibrahim, the Uncle of our Ca- 
liph, and that he has promiſed 100, ooo 
Pieces of Silver for diſcovering where 
C5 5 
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you are. There needed no more than 


this ; I inſtantly took the Lute, and ac- 


companied it with my Voice. The Bar- 
ber was mightily pleaſed, and when I 


had done ſinging, offered ta ſing him- 


{elf if I would accompany his Voice with 
the Lute, to which I readily yielding, he 
performed with incredible Sweetneſs, and 
I aſked with Aſtoniſnment where he 
had learned thoſe Airs, but he eaſily 
fatisfied me, by informing me that he had 


lived for ſome Years with Mouſſouli, the 


moſt excellent Muſician of our Age. 
Tre next Day, when at my uſual 
Time I was about to depart, I offered 


my Landlord a Purſe of Gold as a Re- 
ward for his Kindneſs and Fidelity, but 
he refuſed it with an Air of Anger and 


Diſdain. How odd, my Lord, ſaid he, 
7s your Behaviour ] you ſee I have done 


every thing in my Pater to aijcharge what 


the Laws of Hoſpitality require, and you | 
would rob me of the Fruits of all my Pains, | 
by treating me as if I kept an Inn. This, 
faid 1brahim, was the moſt extraordinary 


Event which befel me while I ſuffered 


under your Difpleaſure. The Caliph was 
extremely pleafed with this Recital, and 


| lived thenceforward with his Uncle, in 
che ſtricteſt Friendſhip to the Day. of 


his 
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his Death, and left him as a Counſellor 
to his Succeſlor. 7 

From this Time forward I took the 

Advice of my Patron, and whenever I 

found myſelf uneaſy and incapable of 
Repoſe, I inſtantly had recourſe to one 
of the many Books of entertaining Nar- 
rations which are to be met with in this 
Country, moſt of the Oriental Hiſtories 
being indeed no other. There are many 
in Arabick, but the beſt of thefe fort of 
Writings are in the Per/fan Language. 

This, if I may be allowed the Phraſe, 

is the Court Language of the Eaſt, as the 
Arabick is the Learned, ſo. that we may 
compare the former to the French, and 
the latter to the Latin, without a tole- 

rable Underſtanding of both which, 
there is no paſſing for an able Man. In 

Egypt,tuch as apply themſelves to Study, 

take Care firſt to acquire the Arabick, 

then the Per/ian, and laſtly the Turtiſb 

Language in Perfection ; then they pro- 

ceed to the Sciences, of which they have 

Syſtems as regular, their Method of 

teaching conſidered, as ours. Learning 

is however very expenſive, becauſe they 
have nothing but Manuſcripts, from 
which they will hardly be beaten by any 

Reaſons that we can offer them, ſince 

Ty EO fran- 
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nuch eſteem : becauſe I ſcarce compre- 
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tranſcribing Books is a great Trade, em- 


ploys many Hands, and is the firſt Re- 


ward of Learning, by producing to a 
diligent Perſon, and a good Scribe, a 
Livelihood on the Spot. Above all I 
think their Dictionaries are dear, the 
beſt and moſt comprehenſive cannot be 
bought under 100 Piaſters, not but 
ſometimes Manuſcripts are to be met 
with pretty cheap. Many of the Learn- 
ed boaſt of their Secrets in Phyſic and 
Chemiſtry, but if they have any, they 
are very tenacious of them, and they fre- 
quently prove but Trifles when they are 
known. I bought three Secrets for fixing 


| Mercury, two of them were abſolutely 


falſe, and the third fallacious ; for after 
three Weeks, the Mercury became fluid 
again by the meer Operation of the Air. 
As ſoon as I was acquainted with Haſſan 
ſo far as to converſe with him about theſe 
Things, I received from him a fourth 
Method of performing the ſame Thing, 
vix. by boyling Mercury in the Juice of 
the Herb Zunaria, called by the Greeks 
Sellenitis; but I never made the Experi- 
ment, becauſe I have Reaſon to think, 
that this Notion is built on the Doctrine 
of Signatures, which I confeſs I do not 


hend 
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bends it at all; and Iam perſuaded, that in 
moſt of the Inſtances which are produced 
to favour it, thoſe whoproduce them are 
miſtaken. But enough of this. : 

In theBeginning of the Month of April, | 
the Caravan ſet our, and on the 3d Day 
of the ſame Month Ideparted — Cairo, 
attended by two Arabs, who were pri- 
vately recommended to me by Haſſan. 
Mr. Perez, two [talian and three French 
Merchants, with Antonio, came to ſee me 
on my Way, and I obſerved, that Mr. 
Perez when he took Leave of me, was 
under an extraordinary Concern. As for 
poor Antonio, he was all in Tears. All 
| that Day we travelled through a ſandy 
Plain, every Grain of which ſeemed to be 
perfect Cryſtal ; ſo that the Reflection of 
the Light from thence exceedingly hurt 
my Eyes. In the Evening we overtook 
ſix Camels, with ſeveral Arabs who be- 
| longed to them, and a Man who immedi- 
_ ateiy ſaluted me, told me his Name was 
Morat, and that he was my Slave. At 
firſt I did not underſtand him, but he 
ſoon let me know that he belonged to my 
Patron Haſſan, and that the Lading of 
theſe Camels were to be diſpoſed of by 
me, according to a Letter of Inſtructi- 


ons which he "Delivered to me. 
3 | We 
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Wix ſlept together under a Tent, but 
found the Night exceſſively cool. Our 
Supper was very light, — only 


or the 
Arabs they mixed ſome Water and Flour, 


and having kneaded it into a Paſte, left 


it on a Cloath to heave while they light- 


ed a Fire, then throwing it on the Em- 


bers, and turning it often, at laſt they 
took it off half baked, kneaded it again 
in Salt and Oyl, and breaking it into 
little Pieces, eat it as comfortably and as 
merrily as it it had been the fineſt Pro- 
viſion in the World. The Moor enter- iſ 
tained - me the firſt part of the Night | 


with many ſingular Stories of the Riches 


of Egypt, which he ſaid were buried in 
all thoſe Vaults, and under all the Nee- 
dles, about which the Franks were ſo 
curious ; he alſo apprehended that our 
copying Inſcriptions was meerly with a 
View to diſcover the Contents of the 
Places from whence they were taken. 
He likewiſe ſeriouſly aſſured me, that our 
Friend Haſſan had a Book containing an 


Inventory of all the hidden Treaſures in 
Egypt, with Copies of the Taliſmans by 
which they were ſecured, and an * 


count of the manner by which their 


Force might be diſſolved. I confeſs oy 
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this Time I thought all he faid the Ef- 


| fects of pure Imagination; but I have 
been ſince informed, that there is in re- 


lity a Book of this ſort, and that ſome 


Copies have been carried into Europe. 


Taz fourth of April we continued our 


Journey ſlowly, pleaſantly, and with 
great Unanimity amongſt ourſelves, for 


J went into all the Folly of the Arabs, 


and liſtened attentively to every thing 
they told me, as if I had regarded all 
their Sayings as the moſt authentick 
Oracles. We flept that Night on a little 
Slip of Land, on which there was Graſs, 
and where a few Sheep were feeding. I 
taſted that Graſs out of Curioſity, and 
found it brackiſh; I bought one of the 
Sheep and gave it to the Arabs, who 
dreſſed it after their manner ; I eat of it, 
and found it very good. Upon cutting 
up a Turf it appeared that the Earth was 
wonderfully charg'd with Nitre, I taſted. 


that too, but excepting its Coldneſs, it 


left no Reliſh on the Palate art all. 

Tux fifth, we jogg'd on ſoberly as 
before, my Arabs adviſing me to walk 
ſometimes by the Side of the Camels, 
which Change of Poſture refreſhed me 


| exceedingly. We dined in a Valley, and 


as I 6 ſhould have ons 
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and lain in one; but either J miſtook 
them, or our Guides themſelves were 
miſtaken, for we were obliged to ſleep 
in the Plain, and I found the Air very 
nipping, tho* the Day had been hot. 
We eat at Night ſome Sallad, which we 
pick'd by the Way, and found it very 
cool and refreſhing. 


THe ſixth, we began to travel early, 


and three Hours before Noon came to 
the Foot of the Mountains. They make 
a ſtrange Figure, many of them being 
hollow, as if Channels of Water had 
run under them; and to ſay the Truth, 


the Valleys we met with ſeemed to have | | 


been formerly the Beds of little Brooks. 
In the Afternoon we deſcended again 


into a great Plain, which extends quite 


to the Red Sea. 


Tres ſeventh, we aroſe early, and tra- 
velled very hard, in order to be at our 


Journey's End that Evening, which we 
with much Difficulty effected ; but as it 
was late in the Evening before we came 
in ſight of Suez, and as the Arabs never 
enter Towns, I choſe to remain with 
them under their Tents, with which 
they were mightily pleaſed ; for they 
_ eſteem nothing ſo much as a ready Con- 
formity to their Cuſtoms, i N 
| HE 
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Tu next Day I went with my Moor 
to Suez, who conducted me to the Houſe 
of a Perſon who correſponded with Haſ- 
n, and who received us with all ima- 
| ginable Kindneſs and Reſpect, and dif- 
patched, as ſoon as we arrived, his Son 
to carry Advice to the Bey of our Arri- 
val. We remained with this Man two 
Days, in which Space I eaſily took a 
View of the Town or Port of Suez, than 
which nothing can be conceived more 
contemptible in its Appearance, or of 
higher Conſequence in its ſelf. It: ſtands 
about a Mile from the Sea, without For- 
tifications, and with a very indifferent 
Garriſon. There were at this Time three 
Ships there, one Turkiſh, one Arabian, 


and one Indian Veſſel, a heavy, clumſey, 


ill-built Thing, fit only for thoſe Seas, 

where upon the leaſt Squall of Wind 
they run into Port, and are ſometimes 
| {ix Months in making a Voyage of a 
Week. Here are however vaſt Maga- 
Zines of rich Goods, and it is wonder- 
tul that this Port being in the Hands of 
a Potentate who loves Money ſo well, is 
not made more beneficial, tho? as Things 
ſtand, he raiſes a vaſt Revenue from it. 
But what to me appears ſtill more amaz- 


ing is, the want of Attention among the 
5 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Traders ; for nothing can be 


plainer than that the ſettling a Factory 
here would be of prodigious Conſequence, 
and might in ſome meaſure alter once 
again the Trade of the Indies. Land 
Carriage by Camels is very eaſy and 
cheap, and the Diſtance between Suez 
and Damietta not above 130 Miles; fo 
that for ought I perceive, Indian Com- 


modities might be carried from thence 
to Mar ſeilles in three Weeks, or a Month 


at fartheſt. I know very well that there 
is much Difficulty in treating with the 


Turks about altering old Cuſtoms, but! 


know full as well that there is no Cuſtom 


they will not alter, for the Sake of get- 


ting by it. But this by the way, having 


in another Place conſidered this Matter 


more at large with a View to the En- 
ent of our Enghſþ Commerce, 
which publick Miniſters treat as Men of 


Quality do their Wives, which much 


outward Reſpect, and very little real 
Affection, often throwing away twice as 
much in their private Pleaſures as would 
be neceſſary to fulfil all the Ends, which, 
if it were not for Expence, they pre- 


tend they would make it their Glory to 
obtain, as if every Miſtreſs had a Right 


to be profuſe except the Pub lick. : 
Dent: | THz 
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Tux Turk at whoſe Houſe I was, had 
better Notions of Trade than are com- 
mon to People of this Nation, which 
without queſtion was the Reaſon that 
Haſſan choſe him for his Correſpondent. 
He ſhewed me. a great many curious 
Things, and amongſt others a Drawer 
of ſmall Pearl, which were very perfect, 
and were all bored; and therefore he 
valued them at a high Rate, Pearls being 
own ſcarce of late Years at Suez, tho? 
the grand Fiſhery for them is in the Red- 
Sea. He ſaid the Arabian Ladies were 
paſſionately fond of them, and making 
uſe of them in Embroideries occaſioned 
their bearing a much higher Price here 
than in Europe, where they were ſudden- 
ly grown into Diſeſteem. To ſay the 
Truth, I perceived plainly, that as to 
valuable Commodities which lay in little 
Room, they could not be bought to any 
great Advantage; but then again, as to 
more bulky Wares, very large Profit 
might without doubt be made upon 
them. Jouf Aga had a very convenient 
Houſe, tho* it made but a very mean 
Figure. In an outward Apartment there 
was a Fountain of Water, which in thoſe 
Countries affords peculiar Pleaſure to the 
Eye, at the ſame time that it is of the 
mn greateſt 
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greateſt Uſe ; this Apartment was neatly 
paved, and lined with a kind of Mats 
chequer'd Green and Straw Colour. Be- 


hind ic was the Apartment in which he 


received Company; it was ſprinkled with 
ſweet- ſcented Waters, and he was ſerved 
with Coffee and Tobacco of a kind ſupe- 
rior to any thing I had ever taſted. His 
Coffee was roaſted,, ground, and boyled, 
in the Space of 7 or 8 Minutes; ſo that 
it had an Oil upon it extremely grateful 
to the Taſte, and comfortable to the 
Head. His Tobacco was made up into 


Rolls ftrongly twiſted, ſo mild and plea- | 


fant to the Taſte, that I thought ſome 
peculiar Art had been made uſe of in 
curing it; but he aſſured me, that it was 
the natural Flavour of the Leaf, which 
he ſaid grew in Arabia, but my Moor 
affirmed the contrary, and I believe he 
was in the right. 

In Diſcourſe the Aga acquainted me, 
that he had a young Son, whoſe Head 
was much out of Order at the Full and 


Change of the Moon. I deſired to ſee the 


Child, and after having examined him 


ſtrictly, as to the Nature of his Com- 


plaints, I found Means by a Snuff to 
diſcharge a great quantity of fetid Mat- 
ter by the Noſe, whereby the Child was 


immediately 
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immediately relieved, and I gave the 
Father Directions how to proceed in 
caſe the Diſorder ſhould return, together 


vith ſome Obſervations as to the Diet 


and Exerciſe of the Child, till ſuch 
time as his Conſtitution was thoroughly 
ſettled. In return the Aga made me a 
Preſent of ſeveral Curioſities, and of a 
Quantity of Papers which had belonged 
to a Frank who died at his Houſe. He 
could not tell of what Nation he was, 
tho? by his Papers it ſhould ſeem he was 
a Frenchman, by Profeſſion he was a 
Surgeon, and had lived in Ethiopia up- 
wards of 25 Years, from whence with 
ſome Difficulty he had eſcaped to Suez, 
in hopes, without queſtion, that from 
thence he might find a Way of returning 
into Europe. This Man on Account of 
his Profeſſion was admitted into the 
Houſe of the Aga, and remained there 
three Months, moſt of which Time he was 
on a declining Condition, and at length 
died with great Compoſure of Mind. 
What Effects he had, which I could not 
find were very valuable, came into the 
Hands of his Hoft, who not being able 
to make any uſe of his Papers, laid hold 
of this Opportunity of obliging me ; 
which he did very effectually, there 
| being 
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being in them abundance of curious Ob. 
ſervations, with which otherwiſe I could 
never have been acquainted. _ 
| Taz Meſſenger he had diſpatched ty 

the Bey, being returned with an Account| 


of the Place where we might find him, 


and with an Order that we ſhould im. 
mediately attend him, it was agreed that 
the very next Day we ſhould ſet out. | 


would have been glad to have been 


exactly informed whither we were to go, 
or at leaſt how far, but the Meſſenger 
declined giving me any Anſwer to either 
of theſe Queſtions, only he told us in fi 
general, that he would conduct us as 
fafe and as ſpeedily to the Bey as we 
could deſire. 
On the 10th of April in the Morning, 
we returned to our Arabs, and about 
nine o' Clock ſet out, our Guide being 
mounted on an Arabian Courſer, and all 
the reſt of our Train on Camels. We 
travelled all that Day towards the Moun- 
tains, and 5 in the Evening neat 
the Foot of them. The next Day, about 
Noon, we reached them, and having 
marched very ſlowly through a narrow 
troubleſome Road, we paſſedthe Evening 
near the Ruins of an ancient Edifice. | 
went accompanied by. our Guide, 2 
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by the Moor Morat, to take a View 
of them. They were of conſiderable 
Extent, and ſeemd to have conſiſted of 
a Square compoled of ſmaller Buildings 
in the ſame Form with that in the Center, 
which was ſtill pretty entire, and which 
was therefore the chief Object of our 
Curioſity. It was built in the Form of 
a Bee-hive, and might be about a hundred 
and eighty Feet in Height. There was 
an Entry, but it was quite choaked up 
with Sand, and we had not Time to let 
the Arabs remove it, which otherwiſe 
might eaſily have been done. I was 
aſſured, that in the Inſide of this 
Building there was a large Hall, and 
in the Center of it a Stair-caſe deſcending 
into another Hall underneath, from 
whence there were Galleries of Commu- 
| nication, which led to all Sides of the 
Squares. All theſe Structures were built 
of that which is called Thebaic Marble, 
or the Stones hewed out of thoſe very 
Rocks through which we travelled. - 
Early the next Morning we ſet out again, 
and ſoon enter'd a large plain Road cut 
with infinite Labour in the Rock, in 
which we travelled all that and the next 


Day. 
ON 
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Om the 14th, about two in the After. 
noon, we turned off on the right, and 
having without much Difficulty deſcend. 
ed the Mountains, we came to the Ha- 
bitation or Palace of the Bey Mebemed, to 
whom being preſented by our Guide, 
we were very graciouſly received, and 
had the Honour of eating with him. At 
Supper he only enquired generally of the 
Health and Welfare of Haſſan, whom 
he ſtiled his Brother, and of whom he 
ſpoke with the warmeſt Tokens of Af. 
tection. At parting he told us that he 
would ſpeak to me the next Day on the 
Buſineſs of my Journey. Accordingly the 
next Morning, after IJ had eaten ſome 
dried Fruits and Bread, which were 
brought me by an Aby/fine Slave, together 
with a pleaſant kind of Sherbet, "1 wa 
conducted to a Summer-houſe, where the 
Bey ſat on a Sofa ſmoaking. He was 
nds of fifty Years old, well-ſhaped, 
and a venerable Perſon in his Aſpet. 
He treated me with much Civility, and 
after ſome Diſcourſe on different Subjects, 
he aſked me whether Haſſan had not 
charged me with another Letter than 
that which I had given him the Night 
before. I told him he had, but that 


my Inſtructions were not to part with _ 
ti 


— : 
till he had ſolemnly promiſed not to diſ- 
cover its Contents. This he readily com- 
plied with, and I thereupon immediately 
put the Letter into his Hand. He read 
it with ſome Emotion, and when he had 
read it, continued for ſome time filent 
and thoughtful. At length he renewed 
the Converſation. 
FrrenD, ſaid he, Haſſan need not 
have commanded thee not to part with his 
Epiſtle till I had promiſed to conceal its 
Contents. He knew well enough that I 
dare not mention them ; and I ſuppoſe 
he knows thee very well, otherwiſe he 
would not have put my Safety and his 
own into your Hands: Tell me, therefore, 
how you became acquainted with him; 
how long and how far you have ſerved 
him. Upon this I entered into a genuine 
Detail of my Correſpondence with Haſſan, 
and did not fail to mention the Book I 
had procured him from Europe, and our 
Diſcourſes on Chemiſtry, in hopes that 
this might be the Foible of Mebemed, as 
well as of Haſſan; in which I happened 
to judge right. „ 
THE Bey heard me with great Atten- 
tion, and without once interrupting me 
while I was ſpeaking, but he kept his 
Eyes very ſteadily fixed upon me ; and 
Vol. II. D when 
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when I had finiſhed my Narration, told 
me he was glad that Haſſan 
ſo intelligent a Perſon, and that he would 
take another Opportunity of converſing 


with me upon theſe Subjects. l was then 
conducted back to my Apartment by the 
Slave, who had attended me the Night 


before, and who in my Abſence had 
brought into my Room a Chair, a Table, 
and ſome other Utenſils neceſſary to a 
European. This Slave was about thirty 
Tears of Age, extremely diligent, modeſt 
and docile ; ſo that he furniſhed me with 
whatever | aſked for, and informed me 
of ſuch Things as I thought fit to aſk 


about, with a great deal ot Frankneſs. I 1 


acted, however, with great Caution, on 
Account of what the Bey had ſaid, which 
to me implyed little lets than that I was 
upon my good Behaviour, and that ac- 
cording as he conceived of my Conduct, 
he ſhould either truſt me, or provide for 
his own and his Friend's e at my 
Expence. | 

AT Noon we eat rogether with Morat, 
and two other Perſons; in the Evening he 
ſent for me, and we had a long Conver- 
ſation, wherein I diſcovered that he was 
A univerſal Scholar, a Thing not ſo rare 


as we imagine among the rabs, eſpecially 
2 3 | thoſe 


had ſent him 


3 2 
thoſe of Quality, ſuch as him of whom 
am ſpeaking, wiſe Anceſtors had been 
immemorially Lords or Governors of this 

Part of Egypt, and were held to be de- 
ſcended from its ancient Princes. Mehemed 
told me amongſt other Things, that he 
had in his Youth ſtudied Em-al-Nogioum, 

i. e. The Sciences of the Stars, or what 

ve call Aſtrology. But he ſaid that it 
created a great deal of Uneaſineſs, hin- 
dered him from acting according to the 

Rules of Prudence, and filled him with 

Suſpicions. To divert his Mind from a 

Science ſo little productive of Pleaſure or 

Profit, he apply d himſelf to ſtudy Al- Egſir, 

1, e. Alchymy, whence our Word Elixir. 

This perfectly anſwered his End. For as 

it involved him in a long Train of Specu- 
lations and Experiments, ſo it kept him, 
by acontinual Succeſſion of Purſuits, from 
returning to the Study of Aſtrology, and, 
at the ſame time, furniſned the Means 
of diver ing his leiſure Hours. He was 
far from being ſo great an Enthuſiaſt as 

Haſſan. Time, Experience, and a larger 

Fund of Knowledge, had eradicated that 

Fierceneſs and Obſtinacy ſo natural to the 

Arabians, and taught him a philoſophical 

Calmneſs rarely tobe met with in Chriſten- 

dom. One of his Maxims was, never to 
r D 2 diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe on a Subject he did not under- 
ftand, or to conceive that he underſtood 
any thing ſo well as not to want farther 
Inſtruction. With all this Wiſdom he 
ſeem'd to be thoroughly perſuaded that 
Tranſmutation was very poſſible; that 


it had been formerly known and practiſed 
in the Indies, and that there was Reaſon 
to believe the Bramins, whom he called 
Giog bis, i. e. Religious Perſons, were ſtill 
acquainted with it. He informed me, 
that one of theſe became a Mobammedan, 
had tranſlated the whole Body of their 
Philoſophy into Arabic, under the Title 
of Merat- al. Maani, or the Speculum of 
Science, which Book he purchaſed at a 
very high Price, but found it written in a 
dark and figurative Stile; ſo that it was 
not of great Uſe to him. A Proof upon 
which he principally inſiſted, was the 
Treaſures found in the Indies by the Sultan 
Mabmut the Gaſnavite, which by authentic 
Authors were affirmed to exceed ſixty 
Millions of Sequins in Gold, coined and 
uncoined. Theſe Treaſures, in his Opi- 
nion, were not the pure Effects of Nature, 
but were rather owing to the Art of the 
Iudian Sages. In ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe 
we paſſed away a Fortnight, which would 
have been ſpent pleaſantly enough if I had 


not 
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not FO apprehenſive that not only 


Haſſan, but my Friend Perez, would be 
extremely alarmed at my Stay; of which, 


to ſay the Truth, I knew not what to 
think myſelf. 


To divert the Time as well as I could, 
] began to look over the Papers of the 
French Surgeon, which had been given 


me by Jou Aga. Amongſt them I found 


an exact and conciſe Deſcription of the 


Empire of Abyſſinia, concerning which I 
had aſſiduouſly enquired at Cairo, but was 


able to learn no more News concerning 
it there than if I had been at Geneva or 
London, except that the Riches of this 
extenſive Empire were brought into Ep. 
by the Nubian Caravans. In reading 
this Diſcourſe, I collected a ſmall Paper 
of Queries, upon which I interrogated 
Melec, the Abyſſine Slave, who attended 
me; his Anſwers ſerved as a kind of An- 
notation to the Account afore-mention*d, 

and ſet me perfectly at reſt as to many 
Points which till then I thought utterly 
unintelligible, European Authors being 


extremely confuſed in all that they deli- 


ver concerning this TIE andi its Inha- 


bitants. 


O the laſt Day of April, being ſent 
= by the Bey, to rake with him in the 
D 3 Afternoon, 


_ 
Afternoon, I found him, as I thought, 
in alittle Hurry, and after ſome previous 
Converſation, he told me that he intended 
the next Morning to carry me abroad 
with him, in order to ſhew me the Ruing 
of an ancient City at no great Diſtance ; 
therefore he deſired I would be ready as 
early as I could. I confeſs | knew not 
what to make of this Invitation, nor 
could I ſleep all the Night: So that when 
Melec came in the Morning to awaken me, 
he found me already up and dreſt. It was 
once in my Head to have aſked this Slave 
| ſome Queſtions, but not knowing what 
r might attend it, and dread- 
„ tho' I knew not why, the Severity 
of the Bey, I held my Tongue. How- 
ever, while I was cating my Breakfaſt, 
Melee told me that he was to go with us; 
that we ſhould return at Night, and that 
he believed I would ſet out for Cairo on 
the morrow. This pleaſed me very well, 
for I began to wiſh myſelf out of theſe 
unknown Parts, where I was entirely 
at the Mercy of Strangers, and in a Con- 
dition to which no Man in his right Wits 
would have reduced himſelf. 
At the Cloſe of his Diſcourſe, Melec 
informed me that he had himſelf ſome 


Gurialitics to diſpoſe of, which he had 
5 — 
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caſually met with in going to a City call- 
ed Siouf with a Meſſage from his Maſter : 
Theſe, he ſaid, he was content to let me 
take at my one Price when I ſhould re- 
turn. A 2 which ſuited me ve- 
ry well. As ſoon as it was perfectly light, 
the Bey was ready to depart, attended by 
a Troop of Arabian Cavaliers, conſiſting 
of ſixty Men well armed. Morat; and 
myſelf, had Horſes provided for us, and 
coaſting along the Mountains we came 
by Noon to a Road which ſtruck as it 
were into the Heart of them. There the 
Bey gave Orders for his Guards to halt, 
and then proceeding with his Slave AMelec, 
he conducted Morat and myſelf to a Cave 
at ſome Diſtance, one of the moſt ſtu- 
pendous Works which yet remains of the 
ancient Egyptian Magnificence. It is 
hewn out of the ſolid Rock, ſupported 
by Pillars of the ſame Stone, wrought 
with all imaginable Art and Beauty, and 
filled with hieroglyphic and other Cha- 
racters. Here we ſat down in the Cool, 
and eat a ſhort Repaſt, after which Melee 
and Morat went to give Orders to the 
Guards, and left the Bey alone with me 
in the Grotto. | 
As ſoon as they were gone, My Friend 
any he, if Time would permit I could 
D 4 enter- 


| {to } 
entertain you with a pleaſant Account of 
the wonderful Stories that are told us of 
this Grotto, wherein it is ſuppoſed there 
are greater Treaſures buried than in the 
Grand Seignior's Coffers. The moſt in- 
telligent are of Opinion, that ſomewhere 
in this Neighbourhood lies» that famous 
Mine of Emeralds ſo much ſpoken of in 
the Eaft, and ſo fatal to its Owners. Bur 
I can aſſure you, that the laſt Story is full 
as ill grounded as the firft ; for I am well 
ſatisfied, that the Mine of Emeralds is 
not here, nay, as far as my Information 
reaches, it is not on this Side the Ne, 
tho? one of my Predeceſſors loſt his Life 
dn a Suppolition that he was poſleſſed 
of it, The Ground of this Story was, 
his having collected a great quantity of 
Emeralds, which tho' in other Reſpects. 
he was a wiſe Man, ſhewed him to be 
extremely deficient in true Policy. The 
then Baſhaw of Cairo, whoſe Name was 
Muſtapha, was avaricious in the higheſt 
and on a Suſpicion that he ſhould 

poſſeſs himſelf of immenſe Wealth, he 
made War upon and deſtroyed the un- 
happy Prince, yet without gaining theEnd 


be ſought, for his Treaſures could never 
be found, and the Baſhaw himſelf was 


the Year followin 2 ſtrangled at the 1 
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On this Account I am not a little tender 
of owning, that I have any of theſe fatal 
| Stones, at the ſame time I am not averſe + 
to the Sale of them upon reaſonable Terms, 
becauſe any other Commodity of Value 
S ſuits me better. TEE 
 Havine faid this, he produced a little 
Caſket from under his Robe, and having 
opened it, ſhewed me a great many of 
theſe Jewels, ſome of them wonderful 
perfect, and others larger, but cloudy and 
| full of Specks. We were not long-in 
bargaining, for he aſked me at firſt a 
very moderate Price, and at laſt I agreed 
for 30 Stones on the part of Haſſan, and 
3 for myſelf ; one of 40, one of 50, and 
the other for the Price of 70 Sequins. 
Thoſe bought for Haſſan were abſolutely 
perfect, thoſe on my own Account were 
large but foul, and I bought them with a 


J View to make Uſe of the Secret I had 


from M. Pucci, which I was ſenſible 

would render them of much more Value 
| than they were ſold to me. After our, 
| Buſineſs was over, the Bey ſhewed me 
another Parcel, conſiſting of nineteen. 
large Stones, but far leſs perfect than thoſe. 
I had feen before. He ſeemed very de- 
| firous of ſelling me theſe altogether ; I 
told him frankly that I had gone to the 


| " Tn. 
Extent of my Commiſſion, and that I 
had laid out all my own Money alſo. He 
then ſhewed me five Stones tied up ina a 
_ Bag of a ſtill larger Size, very thick but 
foul, and of different Colours. If theſe, 
ſaid he, were perfect, they would be worth 
more Money than you have given me for 
all the reſt, as they are I will ſell them for 
500 Sequins, This I confeſs tempted me 
exceedmgly, and immediately brought 
into my Head what I never once thought 
on before, viz. That I had about me a 
Pearl Necklace which had been my Mo- 
ther's, and which I had determined never 
to part from. I remembered that Iſouf 
had told me Pearls bore a very high Price 
in theſe Parts, and thereupon I took a 
Reſolution of beſeeching the Bey to refer 
this Negotiation till our Return to his 
Caſtle, which at firſt he declined, but 
afterwards putting up the Stones with 
thoſe I had bought, he delivered the 
Whole Parcel to me in a Bag, bidding me 
take care to let no body ſuſpect our Bu- 
ſſmeſs there to have been any other than 
to gratify my Curioſity with a Sight of 
theſe Grottos, for there were ſeveral with- 
in our View, and we went afterwards to 
look upon them. 
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8 
Arx a Stay of three or four Hours, 


we mounted our Horſes again, and re- 


turned to the Bey's Palace juſt as it was 
dark. It happened that the Cheił of an 
adjacent Village, and a Friend of his, came 
that Afternoon to viſit the Bey, and ſtaid 
for his Return; ſo that our Converſation 
was put off till the Morning. I retired 
earlier than uſual on Account of the 
Strangers, and that I might have Time 
to ſpeak to Melec about the Things he 


had promiſed to ſell me. When I was 


come to my Chamber, [ put him in mind 

of his Promiſe, and he aſſured me, that 
as ſoon as the Bey was retired to Reſt, he 
would come and ſhew me what he had 
mention'd. He came accordingly, and 
brought the better half of a broken Urn, 
with about 180 Medals of Gold, Silver, 
and — 2 Braſs. I was F 
prized at ſo unexpected a Sight, and the 
firſt Quettion I aſked was, Wacker the 
Bey knew any thing of them? The poor 
Fellow trembling, affirmed he did not, 
and began I believe to apprehend that I 
would betray him; I bid him be of good 
Courage, and aſked him what he valued 
_ theſe Curioſities at ; he ſaid ten Sequins; 1 
unmediately gave him twenty, and ob- 
ferved to him, that we were alike in Dan- 
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: 75 if we broke our Faiths. I put the 
ledals amongſt my Equipage, and gave 
him the broken Urn to bury in the Place 
trom whence he had taken it; after which 
he departed, and I being exceedingly fati- 
gued, went to my Reſt. 3s "0 
In the Morning Melec waked me by 
coming into the Room, which he ſeldom 
did, and I was at firſt extremely ſurpriz- 
ed, ſuppoſing that ſome Accident had 
-happened ; I was confirmed in this, when 
de told me, that the Bey deſired to ſpeak. 
with me in an Hour. The Slave's looking 
Perfectly eaſy and compoſed, alarmed me 
ſtill more, from an Apprehenſion that he 
had betrayed me, and that this was one 
of thoſe Artifices of which I had been 
10. often forewarned, from my Propenſity 
to converſe with Moors and Arabs. I : 
dreſſed myſelf with much Hurry and Con- 
fuſion, and addreſſed myſelf to my Pray- M 
ers with much Diſtraction of Mind; when 
I had finiſhed them with much ado, it ſhot 
into my Mind that the Bey had ſent for 
me about the large Emeralds, and there- 
upon [ immediately grew eaſy again, won- 
dering at my former Diſquiet, and fully 
perſuaded that a Man's own Suſpicions 
ecxcruciate him much mote than any-reat 
' Eyvils to which he ſtands Expoſed, ** 
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the ordinary Events in Life. The firſt 
Thing I did was to unrip the Lappit of 
an old Waiſtcoat which I wore over my 
Shirt, and in which the Necklace was 
ſewed at full length; it conſiſted of five 
Rows of Pearl with Pears at each End; 
they were extremely fine, and at the Time | 
they were bought, of a very high Price. 
could not help ſhedding Tears at the 
Sight of it, and began to charge myſelf 
with the want of filial Tenderneſs, in 
parting thus with my Mother's Necklace 
to an Infidel. But when ! had recollected 
myſelf a little, when I conſidered that 
the Value of all theſe Things was imagi- 
nary, and that a Parent if living could 
not but approve an Advantage gained by 
| an Exchange of Things uſeleſs in them- 
ſelves ; I recovered my Tranquility, and 
taking off the two Pears, reſolved to pro- 
duce only five Rows of Pearls. 
By that Time I had done this, Meler 
came to haſten me, ſo I went directly to 
the Bey's Apartment, carrying the five 
Emeralds with me, which as ſoon as we 
| vere alone I produced. Well, my Friend, 
laid Mebemed, what is it you have to 
offer me for theſe Children of the Sea? 
alluding to the Colour of the Stones. I 


have, anſwered I, ſome of the true Chil 
| 1 
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'dren-of the Sea, preſenting him at the 
fame time the Necklace; he looked upon 
it with an Air of Pleaſure and Aſtoniſh- 
ment, from whence I gathered, that [ 

ſhould be ſucceſsful in my Negotiation. 
After looking at them for ſome Time, my 
Friend, ſaid Mebemed, here are about 300 
Pearls, if I value them at a Sequin apiece 
they will purchaſe only three of thoſe 
Stones. True, my Lord, ſaid I, but you 
will conſider that you ſet a Value on your 
own Emeralds and on my Pearls. Very 
well, replyed Mebemed gravely ; and are 
you not a great Gainer by theValue which 
I have ſet? I then ſhewed him the two 
Pears, and our Buſineſs being quickly 
adjuſted, he deſired me to bring the reſt 
of the Emeralds with me when I came to 
Dinner, which I accordingly did; and af. 
ter our Repaſt was over, retiring to a Sum- 
mer-houſe, he put up each of the Stones 
an Paper, affixed his Seal or Mark, for it 
is taken off only with Ink, on the Folds of 
each of them, and wrote within to whom 
it belonged ; when he had ſo done, he 
put them all into the Bag, and that again 
into a little Caſe which he alſo ſealed with 
with four Seals, and delivered it to me. 
He then demanded whether J would re- 
turn to Cairo the next Day, or _ 4 
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aſk Melec. 


1 1 
Day longer; T choſe the latter for the 
Sake of ſome Queſtions which I had to 
Tu Bey then told me, that all the 
Arabs T brought with me muſt remain 
with him; but that Morat ſhould return 
with me, and that he would ſend a Perſon 
in whom he could confide,to ſee us ſafely 
embarked on the Nile with our Baggage, 
for that he thought it would not be ſafe 
for us to return by Land. This ſome- 
what ſurprized me, for I had no Idea of 
returning any other Way than thar by 
which I came; but when 1 had conſidered 


| the Neceſſity of the Thing, and that the 


Return of theſe Arabs with their Camels 
might be fatal, not only to them, but 
to me, I very readily acquieſced, and 
thanked the Bey for his Care. When all 
theſe Things were adjuſted, he told me, 


that in the Grotto's where we had been 


before, he had difcovered ſome ſubterra- 


neous Paſſages, in which he at firſt ſup- 


poſed ſome Treaſure might be hid; bur 
that upon a ſtricter Scrutiny, he diſco- 
vered they were meer Catacombs, and that 
he had taken out of them ſome embalm'd 
Birds, certain Idols, and figured Stones, 
which he promiſed to ſhew me, as he 


did the next Morning, and afterwards 


made 


(„„ 


made me a Preſent of them, in return for 
which I gave him a little ſilver Caſe of 
Inſtruments which I carried in my Pocket, 
In the Evening ſome Strangers arrived, 
which was the Reaſon that Idid not ſee the 
Beyany morethat Night, which gave mean 
Opportunity of finiſhing at leiſure all the 
Inquires I had to make from Melec. He 
told me, that about five Years before, 
as he was going with his Siſter to meet a 
young Man to whom ſhe was to be mar- ] 
ried, they were all ſurprized by a Body iſ a 
of barbarous People which border on 
Ab\ſſinia, and that after living in Servi- { 
tude with them ſome Months, they ſold iſ 
him to a Nubian Merchant, who brought I 
him into Egypt, and having received ma- t. 
ny Favours from the Bey, preſented him Nu 
and his Siſter, whom he had alſo bought, 
to Mebemed, with whom they had lived 
ever ſince. | 5 
IuIs Siſter I underſtood remained in 
the Women's Apartment conſtantly ; and 
tho* Melec did not tell me ſo, yet from 
various Circumſtances I conjectured, that 
ſhe was one of the Bey's Concubines. In 
this I was confirmed by the ſmall Deſire 
the Ayſſine expreſſed to return into his 
_ ewn.Country, or of obtaining his Liberty. 


He was perfectiy ſatisfled with his pre- 


ſent 
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ſent Condition, and was only deſirous of 
having a little Money by him, in Caſe 
any Accident ſhould happen to his Maſter, - 
a Thing frequent enough among theſe 
little Princes, who when united are power- 
ful enough to give Law to the Grand 
Seignior's Governor ; but when at Vart- 
ance with each other, as they generally 
| are, become Victims to their own 1ll-timed 
Reſentments, and. either die in the Field 
| againſt ſome of their Neighbours and 
Competitors, or are ſtrangled at Carro, on 
ſome pretended Conſpiracy. 8 
t THz next Day, being the third of May, 
| ſpent almoſt entirely in the Company of 
the Ley, who ſeemed to open himſelf with 
unuſual Confidence. He ſaid he looked 
upon it as a Thing certain, that he ſhould 
not hear often from Haſſan; that he 
thought his Deſign of retiring out of 
8 £2ypt prudent ; but that it required great 
Caution in the Execution of it, becauſe - 
the Turks were equally ſuſpicious and 
barbarous, and having conceived ſtrange 
Notions of his Wealth, would not fail 
on the ſlighteſt Pretence to rid themſelves 
of him, in order to acquire it. The 
Evening I ſpent with Melec, getting all 
Things ready for my Journey, and on 
the fourth of May early in the Morning, 
: 55 having 


having taken Leave of the Bey, who co- 
vered me with Civilities, Morat and ! 
ſet out mounted on two fine Horſes, at- 
tended by three Camels, which carried 
our Proviſions and Baggage, and eſcorted 
by an Arab of Diſtinction, at the Head 
of twenty Cavaliers. | 
Wr reached the Nile by two Days 
eaſy Journey. The firſt Night we lay in 
a Village, inhabited for the moſt part by 
Copts or Egyptian Chriſtians. 1 walked 
about in the Evening attended every where 
by the Arab Chief, who treated me with 
a great Politeneſs, but ſeemed to take to 
himſelf as much or more State than the 
Bey ; I underſtood afterwards that he was 
his elder Brother's Son. His Name was 
Hamet, his Age about twenty-three ; he 
Was an excellent Horſeman even in Re- 
fpect to the Arabs, who are all of them 
very expert in this Art. FHametchad more 
of the Arabian Haughtineſs by far than 

his Uncle ; but at the ſame time he made 
Uſe of a much more ceremonious Cour- þ 

teſey, expreſſed himſelf with all the Pomp 
of Eaftern Compliment; fo that I had 
no ſmall Trouble in conforming to all 
the Niceties which this illuſtrious Perſon 

expected. « 
o HE 


e 


ſpectfully to the Emir, and affured him, 


LF _ 
Tu next Evening we came to Ackmin; 
this is far from being a conſiderable Place 
at preſent, but in the Neighbourhood of 
it lie the Ruins of a very confiderable City, 
among which I walked. for a couple of 
Hours, obſerving with Regret the outra- 
geous Havock which had been notoriouſly 
made of many Monuments of ancient Mag- 
nificence. There were however ſome Rows 
of Columns, - which had not only reſiſted 
the Injuries of Time, but thoſe alſo of the 
barbarous Lords of Egypt, who have fo 
induſtriouſly demoliſhed what they want- 
ed Genius to erect. . Some Apartments 
alſo were in a manner entire, their Walls 
being every where embelliſhed either with 
Sculptures or Paintings, the latter ama- 
zingly freſh, ſo that the Colours ſeem as 


if they were freſh laid on. I ſhould have 
been more exact in examining theſe vene- 
rable Remains of Antiquity, if the Emir 
Hamet had not told me, that he was ſtrait- 


ned in Time, and that he expected to meet 
that Evening the Patron of the Veſſel in 
which we were to ſail to Cairo. 


I was therefore obliged to return im- 


mediately, and as he ſaid, we found when 
vue came back the Perſon he expected, and 


his Veſſel. The Maſter behaved very re- 
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that he would uſe the utmoſt Care and 
Expedition in conveying us to Cairo. The 
next Morning all our Baggage was put on 
board the Veſſel, and when we came to 
take our Leave of the Emir, he appoint- 


ed two of his Cavaliers to attend us. Then | 


turning to Morat he embraced him, and 
with'd him a good Voyage, deſiring him 
to go with his Arabians immediately on 
board the Veſſel. In the mean time he 
took me aſide, and when we had walked 
a little way together, he drew a Letter out 
of his Boſom, and having firſt touched 
his Forehead therewith, and afterwards 
kiſſed it, he delivered it to me, and l 
opened it after the like Ceremony. 

II was ſealed, or rather ſubſcribed by 
the Bey, and contained an Order to deliver 
immediately to the Emir Hamet the Packet 
with four Seals. I was ſo ſurprized I knew 
not what to ſay. The Emir perceived it, 
and endeavoured to comfort me; My 


Friend, ſaid he, be not afflicted, you will 


ſuffer no Injury, either from me or my 
Uncle; we beſt know what is fitteſt to be 
done in our Affairs and yours. I faw Re- 
ſiſtance was impracticable; and therefore 
I gave him the Packet of Jewels, and then 
with a heavy Heart, in ſpite of all his 
Promiſes and Aſſurances, I went on * 

| the 
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the Veſſel, where I found Morat and the 


two Arabs with four other Perſons belong- 


ing to the Bark, but the Patron was gone 


aſhore to receive the laſt Inſtructions of 


the Emir. 5 
Ilook'd upon myſelf to be now no long- 


er in a State of Freedom; I conſidered 


theſe Arabs as Guards, I fancied that Mo- 
rat looked exceedingly melancholy, and 


on the whole, I felt greater Pain and Diſ- 


quiet- than I had ever known in my Life. 
I began to revolve in my Mind that vaſt 
Variety of Events, which, tho' a young 
Man, I had ſeen; I blamed my fond Cre- 
dulity, which had induced me to run ſuch 
real Hazards on chimerical Proſpects. I ſaw 


all Things now in new Lights, I wonder- 


ed how I ſo eaſily quitted my own Coun- 
try, | ſtood amazed at my having ſhunned 
the Converſe of Enghſp Merchants; I ac- 
cuſed myſelf of a thouſand Follies, of 


which till now I had never thought myſelf 


guilty; and I made innumerable Vows of 
Amendment, and of returning to a ſettled 
Courſe of Life, in caſe Providence ſhould 
pleaſe to deliver me from this Gulph of 
Affliction. This Thought ſuddenly raiſed 


me, I began to conceive the State I was 


in, a kind of Warning from Heaven to 


quit this rambling ſort of Life, and to re- 


turn 


ta} 
turn to the Performance of thoſe Duties 
incumbent upon me, as a reaſonable Crea- 
ture and a Chriſtian. With this Hope! 
comforted myſelf, and recollecting my 
Spirits as well as I could, I began to enquire 
of Morat how he did, and how long he 
thought it would be before we ſhould 
reach Cairo; he ſaid he could not tell, but 
that he believed it would not be many 
Days, and that the Voyage would be very 
pleaſant; he looked too as if he had reco- 
vered his former Chearfulneſs, and per- 
haps he had never loſt it, except in my 
Imagination. The Patron of the Veſſel 
was extremely courteous, as well as very 
careful of us; we lodged every Night on 
Shore, but as I apprehended that the Arabs 
and the Maſter of the Veſſel had a ſtrict 
Eye over us, I walked very little abroad, 
which. hindered me from viewing. abun- 
dance of Curiofities, that otherwile in the 
Courſe of this Voyage, I might have ſeen. 
J took notice, however, the ſecond Day 
of our Voyage, of a Marble Column on 
our Right Hand, exactly like that of Pom- 
pey, near Alexandria, though I think not 
quite ſo high. 
Wren our Arabians became a little 
acquainted with us, they entertained us 


with the uſual Topics, viz. Romantic 


Relations 
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Relations of the Adventures of ancient 
Heroes, and wonderful Hiſtories of Trea- 
ſures buried in Mountains, Caſtles erected 
by Art Magic, and Taliſmans capable of 
performing .more ſtupendous Miracles 
than ever entered into any Legend. They 


delivered all they ſaid with a Gravity, 


which ſhew'd that they believed them- 
ſelves all that they deſired others to credit, 
and I, who had profited much by Haſſan's 


| Admonition, ſuffer'd theſeStories to amuſe 


myMelancholy, and to divert the Paſſage, 
which exceedingly delighted the Arabs, 


| who love to be liſtened too, and treated 


with Confidence, which notwithſtandi 
the Stories that are told of them, I think 


| they very rarely abuſe. 


I am therather inclined to this Opinion, 
wr that. 1 knew their Emirs and 
Princes chaſtiſe with the utmoſt Severity, 
ſuch as injure any who are going to or 
coming from them, and have thereby put 


themſelves upon their Faith. It is true, 


that they are extremely poor, which makes 
them thieviſh ; but if you give them a 
Trifle, and treat them kindly, and like 
Friends, they will not wrong you ; but 


on the contrary, ſerve you with great 


Fidelity, nd exert themſelves to the ut- 


moſt in your Defence, When we were 


tallen 
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fallen down the Nile within a Day's Sai 
or leſs of Cairo, we landed at a Village 
called Safi, where we hired four Camel, 
and having put the Baggage upon one, 
the Arab who owned the Camels, Morat 
and myſelf, on the other three ſet out by 
Land for Cairo, by the Direction of the 


Arabs whom the Emir had left with us; 


and we entered on the ſame Side of the 
City, from whence we ſet out for Suez. 
IT is impoſlible to expreſs the Joy which 
Mr. Perez and Antonio teſtified on my 
Arrival. They had ſent to Suez, and 
were informed, that my Curiolity had 
tempted me to make an Excurſion into 
the Upper Egypr, where they took it for 
certain, that tome Misfortune had befallen 
me. I had not been at Home long 
before Haſſan ſent me a Meſſage, deſiring 
that I would repoſe myſelf for a Day or 
two before 1 viſited him. This was to me 


quite unintelligible z; however I was con- 


ſtrained to be ſilent, as well as to bear 
with Patience the great Loſs that I had 

ſuſtained. 
Donic this Space, Mr. Perez di- 
verted me with the Recital of what had 
paſſed in my Abſence, and alſo preſented 
me with a long Letter from Dr. Salviati, 


in which among other Things there was 
a 
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a Query as to the Uſes that might be 
made in Chemiſtry of the Practice at 
Cairo of hatching Eggs in Ovens. Hay- 
ing conſidered this attentively, I began to 
apprehend, that very poſſibly the Experi- 
ments I made of Mr. Pucci's Secret would 


| have ſucceeded better if ſuch Ovens as 


theſe had been uſed. Upon this I began to 
enquire very particularly into this Method 
of hatching Chickens, as alſo whether it 
was practicable to erect them in a private 


| Houſe, which I was told it was not. Then 


I defired to be informed if a Pot well 
luted might be ſuffer'd to ſtand in theſe 
Ovens for a certain Time, without 
Danger of its being opened; and being 
ſatisfied on this Head, I took two very 
foul Emeralds, and that which had been 
partly cleanſed before, and having pro- 
perly ſecured, them ſent them to be placed 
in the Oven for nine Days. 

Tur Day after I went to wait on my 
Patron Haſſan according to his Appoint- 
ment, he received me with all the Marks 


of Friendſhip poſſible, and before I had 


been with him twenty Minutes, produc'd 
to me the Bey's Packet, with the Seals 
untouch'd, He told me at the ſame 
time, that the Baſhaw having ſent a 
Chiaux to Mehemed Bey while I was at his 
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Palace, that Lord was apprehenſive, that 
upon ſome Intelligence given, I might be 
ſeized in my Return to Cairo, which 
would have been fatal to them all; he 
therefore diſpatch'd his Nephew the Emir, 
with an Anſwer to the Baſhaw's Demands, 
and knowing that he would not be ſuſpect- 
ed or ſearched, gave him Directions to 
take a certain Packet from me, and deli- 
ver it when Opportunity ſerv'd to Haſſan, 
Wx immediately broke open the Seals, 
took out the Bag, and divided the 
Emeralds according to the written Direc- 


tions of the Bey. aſſan was not a little 


ſurprized at the Choice I had made of im- 
perfect Stones, which, as he rightly ob- 
ſerved, were from their Size above the 
Purchaſe of unſkilful Judges, and from 
their Quality unfit for thoſe who had Skill, 
I admitted what he ſaid to be true, and 
could defend myſelf only by ſaying, that 
my Money would hold out no farther. 
My Patron obſerved, that he forbid 
Morat to enter his Houſe, and had {ent 
ro hinder my viſiting him till ſuch time 
as the Emr was returned, leſt on our 
Meeting ſuch Civilities might paſs as 
might poſſibly beget Suſpicion; in which 
I conteſs he acted very reaſonably. 
Two Days afterwards he ſet out for 

Roſetta, 
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Roſetta, from whence in a few Week 
he tranſported himſelf and his Family to 


Akers, having before diſpoſed of his 


Houſe and Gardens to the Turkiſh Apa, 


who on that Account winked at his De- 


parture, and ſentno Advices to the Baſhaw 
till his Friend was out of Danger. 


At the End of the appointed Time I 


ſent for my Pot from the Oven, and 
found upon Inſpection, that a thin Stone 


was crack'd quite through ; another 
thicker one was much mended in its Co- 


lour ; but as for the large Stone I bought 
of the Jew at Alexandria, and had made 


an unſucceſsful Atttempt to rectify before, 
it was as fine, as clear, and as perfect as 


I could with. Having conſider'd this Mat- 
ter attentively, and compared all the 
Circumſtances together, which from Ex- 
perience I knew of this Matter, I fell upon 
a new Method, which I executed as well 
as projected, and by the Means of three 
Lamps of different Wicks which I kept 
| continually burning under three Veſſels of 
Water, the firſt of which ſupply'd the 
| ſecond, and the ſecond the third, with 
{ boiling Water, continually, the firſt only 
being fill'd up as Occaſion required with 
hot Water, I effected the whole Proceſs 


to my great ä and, by adjuſting, 
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the Time to the Thickneſs of the Stones, 
came by degrees to an unhoped for Certainty, 
which ſoon furniſhed me with Emeralds ſu- 
xrior to moſt that had been ſeen in Europe. 
As theſe Things took up much Time, 
and required almoſt a continual Attend- 
ance, 1 had all the Leiſure in the World 
to methodize and review my Papers, to 
rfe&t my Obſervations, to. raiſe new 
Heads of Enquiry, and to ſatisfy myſelf 
as to many Things about which our beſt - 
Authors contradict each other, or elſe paſs 
over in Silence, becauſe they wanted ei- 
ther the Will or the Opportunity of being 
thoroughly informed about them. That 
I might with greater Conveniency thus 
employ my Time, I mentioned to Mr. 
Perez the Papers relating to Ethiopia, 
which I had brought from Suez, and he 
preſſing earneſtly to ſee em, I promiſed 
to gratify his Curioſity as ſoon as [ could 
tranſcribe and digeſt *em, which afforded 
me a fair Excuſe for being much in my 
own Apartment, where at the ſame time 
I carried on this, and Buſineſs of greater 
Importance. CS 
Bur as Diverſity of Studies relieve each 
other, ſo I thought proper to join to this 
Hiſtc rical Treatiſe the collecting ſuch Se- 
crets and Receipts as I had received, either 
1 from 
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from my Friends, or had tranſcribed from 


Books ſince my Arrival in Egypt. I com- 
municated alſo this Deſign to Mr. Perez, 
and received his kind Aſſiſtance therein, 
he having been no leſs aſſiduous than I in 
the Search of ſuch Curioſities ; for Curi- 
ofities they might properly be called, 
ſince they ſerved rather to amuſe, than to 
inſtruct, and were rather ingenious than 
uſeful. To theſe I added his and my own 
Obſervations, as to their Succeſs, want of 
Succeſs, their Reaſonableneſs, or Impro- 
bability z the Cauſes of their failing, the 
moſt proper Remedies for thoſe Cauſes, 
and whatever elſe could contributeto make 
a Collection of this Sort ſo far beneficial 
as to prevent an unneceſſary Waſte of 
Time in fruitleſs Experiments. 
| When theſe were finiſhed, I drew up 
a ſuccinct Deſcription of Egypt, which 
I thought might be beſt done upon the 


Spot, where all that was ſaid might fall 


under the Eye of competent and impartial 


Judges, where Errors might be eaſily rec- 
tied, Deficiencies properly ſupply'd, and 


all Grounds of Doubttulneſs or Suſpicion 
removed. This too, by a ſteady Appli- 
cation, was quickly perfected, reviſed, cor- 
rected, and put into its laſt Dreſs. It 
happened that the Diſcourſe on the 
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E Ethiopian Empire, and the Deſcription of 


Egypt, were in my Hands when we left 
Cairo; fo that theſe I have preſerved. 
Bur as to the Collection of Receipts, 
and five ſmall Treatiſes on the Oriental 
Philoſophy, Alchymy, the Chriſtian Religion, 
ſo far as its Truth is acknowledg'd by 


Mobammedans, the Veracity of Oriental 


Hiſtorians, and the true Principles of the 
Religion of the Indians, I had delivered 
them to Mr. Perez, who deſired to tran- 


ſcribe them, by which Means they were 


loft to me. The Hiſtorical Pieces, as they 
have an intimate Relation to theſe Me. 
moirs, follow here as in their proper 
Places. N pee 


A RzLavion of the PRESENT STATE of 
ETHIOPIA. By a French Surgeon. 


I was not Choice, flowing from an 

avaricious Deſire of poſſeſſing Part of 
thoſe immenſe Riches which the Portu- 
gueſe every where give out to abound in 
Ethiopia, that drew me thither. I had 
the Misfortune to be taken by a Crew of 


Pirates in the Meſt- Indies, Part of whom, 
after having for ſeven Years committed 
incredible Ravages in thoſe Parts, failed 


for the Red-Sea, at the Perſuaſion of a 


Perſon who had been Servant to the Go- 


vernor 
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vernor of Barbadoes, and had heard it 
frequently ſaid at his Maſter's Table, that 
Privateers in thoſe Seas might eafily poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of immer Wealth, an 
Argument of all others moſt prevalent 
with this kind of People. 

Tak were very lucky on their firſt 
coming on the Coaſts of Hrabia; but they 
had not taken many Prizes before they 
were alarmed with a Story of an Arabian 
King's fitting out a great Fleet, on pur- 
poſe to take them. This induced the Cap- 
tain of our Ship, for there were three in 
all, to ſtand over to the Ethiopian Shore, 
where he put into the Port of 4rkiko, and 
ſent me with three Men in the Boat, to 
defire Leave of the Governor to trade 
with the People. 

Wx were no ſooner on ſhore than we 
were ſent to Priſon, and the Captain, the 
next Day, fairly ſailed away without us, 
a Thing I did not at that Time much re- 
gret, being heartily weary of living among 
ſuch a wicked Race of People. 1 regret- 
ted it the leſs, becauſe I was immediately ſet 
at Liberty, and left ro do with myſelf what 
I thought fit. The three Men who came 
on Shore with me engaged themſelves in 
the Turkiſh Service as Mariners, and I ſuf- 
tered myſelf to be perſuaded by ſome Jew- 
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;Þ Merchants to go with them into Ethic. 
Pia, on a Promiſe that they would carry 
me the next Year into Egyp?, with a Ca- 
ravan; in which they deceived: me, and 
not contented therewith, treated me very 
harſhly, forcing me to exerciſe my Pro- 
feſſion as a Surgeon, and taking to them- 
felves whatever Preſents the People ſent. 

AFTER this Manner they dragg'd me 
quite croſs the Empire of Ethiopia, from 
the Red-Sea to the Sea of Dambea, which is 
no other than a very great Lake, through 
which the Nile paſſes, and lies in the Weſt 
Part of Ethiopia. Here I got releaſed, and 
was kindly” entertained by many of the 
People who had been formerly converted 
by the Pertugueſe Fathers, and do ſtill re- 
tain a great Veneration for them, and on 
their Account for all Catholicks. I then 
trayerſed this great Lake, and turning next 
to the South entered the Kingdom of Go- 
jam, where in two Days Journey I paſſed 
from the River Nile, where it was large and 
rapid, and had run at leaſt three hundred 
Miles, to its Source, the River forming the 
Figure of an Talick O, the Top of which is 
open, and repreſents the near Approach of 
the winding Body of the River to its Foun- 
tains after ſo long a Courſe, whereby the 
Kingdom of Gejam is made a perfect * 
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ſala, the Iſthmus contained between the 
two Branches of the Nile being not above 
twenty Miles broad. TY | 
I RESIDED near twenty Years at Azq- 

20, the Capital of this Kingdom, till 
being ſeized with a ſtrong Paſſion of re- 
turning into Europe, I travelled firſt due 
Eaſt, to the famous Fortreſs of Ambaſel, 
and then directly North ta Axuma, 
which is generally eſteemed .the Ca- 
pital of Ethiopia, from whence, after three 
Years Stay, I found Means to get to Suez, 
where I wrote this Account, hav- 
ing traverſed the greateſt Part of that 
Country, which makes ſuch a Noiſe in 

Europe, and which is really the moſt 
different in the World from what it hath 
been repreſented. 

- Tx1s Country- is by ſome calPd the 
Higher Ethiopia, but I think more com- 
monly Abyſſinia, which Word is derived 
from the Name given to their own Coun- 
try in their own Language, by the Inha- 
bitants of this Empire, viz, Haleſb; but 
whence that is derived, or what it ſign i- 
fies, I know not; and perhaps ſome who 
affect to deal in Etymologies, know as 
little as IJ. As to the Extent of this 
Empire, it was formerly much greate 
than it now is, and at preſent its Bounds are 
E 5 1 
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not eaſily ſettled ; however, I think that 
in Length, from. South to N orth, it may 

be near five hundred Miles in Extent; 
and from the Red- Sea to the Nile, it may 
be about two hundred. As it lies from 8 
to 17 Degrees of North Latitude, it is 
plainly in the Torrid Zone, which to me 
is a Demonſtration that the Moderns are 
not much more exact than the Antients in 
their Sentiments as to the Effects of the 
; Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Sun, ſince it is 
| certain that Ethiopia is not ſo hot as Spain, 
but of ſuch a Temperature as in the warm- 
eſt Provinces of the Kingdom I mention 
the People feel in Spring. On the Coaſt, 
indeed, it is exceſſive hot in the Summer 
Months, which are the ſame as with us in 
Europe; but in the inland Parts Summer 
and Winter are reverſed, that is to ſay, 
-the Winter commences in the Middle of 
June, and laſts to the Middle of Septem- 
ber; and the Summer commences in De- 
cember and ends in March. I am well in- 
formed, that on the other Side of the 

Red. Sea, the Tables are turned again, the 
+ Winter on the Coaſt laſts from June to 

| September ; and in the inland Parts of Ara- 

ia, from November to February. 
Inx rainy Seaſons are indeed equally. 


terrible and troubleſome ; ; for every Day, 
1 to 
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to a-Stranger, appears the laſt in which 
this World is to ſubſiſt, and yet from 
three o Clock in the Afternoon, to ſeven, 
includes the whole of this amazing Scene; 
by that Time all 1s over, and the next 
Morning breaks with a Serenity the moſt 
pleaſing that can be imagined ; about 
Noon the Clouds gather, and at three, 
Thunder, Lightning, and Rain, ſpread a. 
Terror and Confuſion not to be deſcribed. 
I have often thought from this, and from 
a hundred other Circumſtances, that A 
nia might be ſtiled the Land of Contra- 
ditions. At firſt Sight this Expreſſion 
will appear only a Flight of Thought, 
but it is in Truth a very weighty Obſer- 
vation, ſince it reconciles at once the op- 
poſite Accounts we have from different 
Authors. | 

As to the Fertility of this Country, who 
would not be led to admire it, when he is 
told that there are always two, and ſome- 
times three Harveſts ? and yet there is no 
Place on the Globe the Inhabitants of 
which are ſo vften plagued with Famine. 
This ariſes from various Cauſes. Firſt, 
there are but here and there Spots of ara- 
ble Land, and theſe are not very fertile. 
Secondly, the Locuſts often come and de- 
ſtroy every green Thing with a Fury 
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ſcarce to be conceived. Thirdly, the 
Emperor's Soldiers live every where at 
free Quarters, and conſequently ſpread 
Want and Penury wherever they come. 
' Fourthly, the Lightnings frequently de- 
ſtroy their Ste res. And, laſtly, the Gallas, 
and other barbarous People, harraſs the 
Frontier Provinces continually. _ 
Tux Fruits of this Country are very 
excellent, and might be had in great 
Plenty if their Conſtitution encouraged 
the People to cultivate them; which it is 
ſo far from doing, that one can ſcarce 
conceive how they are able at all to ſub- 
ſiſt themſelves and their Families. As to 
all Sorts of Herbs and Flowers that are to 
be found in the Indies, they are found 
here; and beſides, there are alſo ſome 
Vulneraries which I believe are peculiar to 
this Soil. It would require much Time, 
and more Knowledge than I am Maſter of, 
to deſcribe all the Curioſities in this Coun- 
try ; which I am the leſs capable of do- 
ing, becauſe I had not any Conveniency 
of making Memorandums on the Spot ; 
ſo that I write entirely from Memory, 
with this Caution, however, that I inſert 
nothing but what I certainly remember. 
In the Number of theſe Things I reckon 


theſe three, Firſt, the Grain call'd 7 9, 
| the 
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the great Bread Corn of this Country, very 


nutritive and pleaſant, and yet ten Grains | 


of it are not larger, taken together, than 
a Grain of Millet. The Han/at Tree, 
ſomewhat like a Palmetto, its Rind ſmooth, 
its Leaves beautifully green, and very 


thick. This Tree produces nothing, and 


yet is the moſt uſeful and deſirable in the 
Country. Its Leaves, when dry, rub in- 


to a pleaſant wholeſome Meal ; the Tree 


itſelf, cut down, ſliced into convenient 


Pieces, and boiled in Milk, taſtes exactly 


like a Millet Pudding; and from its Root 
there ſtarts out numberleſs young Sprigs, 
which quickly grow to a conſiderable 
Size. The third Curioſity is the Herb 
Azazo, the moſt noble Alexipharmic in 
the Univerſe; the very Smell of it is 


ſaid to benumn the moſt dangerous Sort 


of Vipers. A little of the Powder taken 


inwardly, never fails to cure their Bites; 


and it is certain that thoſe who have lately 
taken it paſs boldly through Places infeſt- 
ed by Serpents, without Fear of being 
bitten, the Effluvia from their Bodies mak- 
ing thoſe Creatures ſick. Oranges, Le- 
mons, Figs and Sugar-Canes, are found 
in various Provinces of Abyſſinia. 


GoLD, I believe there is none in the 


whole Empire, notwithſtanding what ſo 


Many” 
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many have boldly aſſerted; what hes 1 
— comes to — from the W eſt; but 
as for Iron and Lead, they have both i in 
Plenty. On the Coaſts of the Red. Sea 
they have a Sort of Sal gemma, or Rock 
Salt, which they cut out into Pieces like 
Bricks, and theſe are the current Money, 
or rather Meaſure of Exchange through- 
out the Empire, but with great Variation 
in their Value, for on the Sea Coaſt ſixty 
of them are equal to a Sequin, whereas 
in other Parts a Sequin will fetch but five, 
nay, but three. Mountains are very fre- 
2 and in ſome Places there are Rocks 
ſhoot up like Pillars, which ſerve for For- 
treſſes, and are impregnable in their Na- 
ture; theſe are ſtiled Amba s. There are 
alſo Chains of Mountains running this 
Way and that, affording very narrow 
Paſſages from one Province to another, 
and lying in ſome Places ſo as to oblige 
the Travellers to paſs over them, which 
cannot be performed but with great Trou- 
ble and Danger. Beſides the Nile, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak afterwards, there are 
many very conſiderable Rivers in Abyſſinia, 
fome of which, as the Maleg, fall into the 
Nile. Others, as the Lebea, after a long 
Courſe, roll into the Sea. And a third Sort 
again, as the Habobax, little inferior 1 _ 

ile 
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| Nile, after watering for many hundred 
Miles a barren Country, roll at laſt into 
more barren Sands, and are there drunk 
up and loſt. 
Tux Animals in Ethiopia are of all Sorts, 
as well ſuch as are found in Europe as in 
Afia and Africk, but they have eſpecially 
Plenty of three Kinds : Firſt, of excellent 
Horſes: ; ſecondly, of beautiful and ſer- 
viceable Mules; thirdly, a prodigious 
Quantity of black Cattle, in which the 
chief Riches of the People conſiſt. As 
to wild Beaſts, there are too many of 
them; for I think there is ſcarce a Species 
of which this Country hath not its Share. 
Elephants there are in vaſt Numbers, ſo 
that ſometimes one meets a hundred of 
them in a Herd on the Road; yet have 
they no Notion of taming them, or of 
making any other uſe of them than that 
of ſelling 42 Teeth. They have like- 
wiſe Lions of various Kinds, ſome ve 
ſtrong and high mettled, not leſs than 
nine, though ſome ſay twelve, Feet in 
Length: They are very terrible to the 
. Sight ; ; nor is it to be conceived with what 
Fright all Animals fly at the firſt hearing 
of their Roar. There is likewiſe in this 
Country the Giraff, an Animal capable of 


ſtriking with Wonder the moſt incurious- 


Spec- 
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Spectator. It moſt of all reſembles a Ca. 
mel in its Form, but vaſtly exceeds it in 
_ Size, ſince it is bigger than an Elephant, 
but its Limbs” are very ſlender, and it 
makes a very odd Figure. | 

Trax Birds of Ethiopia are very nume- 
rous; and beſides thoſe common to Eu- 
rope and the Indies, there are many pecu- 
liar to this Country, which I think need- 
leſs to deſcribe; I ſhal} therefore content 
. myſelf with obſerving, that their Ducks 
are larger, fatter, and better taſted than 
thoſe in Europe; their Partridges are high 
taſted as ours, and of the Size of Capons, 
River Fiſh they have, but not in very 
great abundance ; neither have I ſeen any 

that merit a particular Deſcription. I come 
now to {| he of' the People. | 

Tu Inhabitants of Abyſſinia are com- 
poſed of Chriſtians, Jews, and Moham- 
medans; of theſe I think the two laſt make 
a Third. The Abyſjmes themſelves are 
Chriſtians ; the Men and Women are ge- 
nerally well-made, middle-fiz'd People, 
of a beautiful Tawney, with long curled 
Hair, of which they are very careful. 
They are without all queſtion, in their 
own Natures, the moſt harmleſs, docile 
People in the World, pious to Exceſs, and 
Charitable to a Fault, whatever our Mit- 

ſionaries 
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 fonaries may think fit to ſay. As to their 
Religion, it is indeed a very odd Mix- 
ture, the Jes, Pagans, Mohammeadans, 
| Chriſtians, all circumciſe, either from a 
Principle of Religion, or to avoid Re- 
proach. It is certajn, that before the 
Abyſſmes were converted to Chriſtianity, 
they were Fews ; and it is as certain that 
they ſtill retain a Mixture of Judaiſin in 
their Religious Cuſtoms. As to their he- 
retical Notions, they are chiefly ſuch as 
flow from the Eutychian Hereſy. Our 
Miſſionaries magnify them exceſſively, and 
yet they are more ſolicitous to introduce 
Submiſſion to the Papal See, than to ſet 
them right in any other Point; and yet a 
Man of an ordinary Underſtanding cannot 
fail, on a ſhort Acquaintance with theſe 
People, to diſcover that this is the laſt 
Point to be touched upon, as Experience 
hath ſhewn; that continually inſiſting up- 
on it, hitherto hath kept the Catholick 
Religion out of Ethiopia, and has even 
made it odious there, inſomuch that the 
Bulk of the People would rather embrace 
Mohammediſm. 8 | 
Taz Abylſines worſhip God with great 
Devotion ; but there are amongſt them 
ſuch a Multitude of Churches, that one 
is always within Sight of another; and 
: there 
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there are frequently ſeveral within Sight of 
each other. The Clergy are meek inno- 


cent People; and all the Monks labour 
with their Hands for their Subſiſtence, 


They faſt very rigorouſly, taſting neither 
Meat nor Drink till Evening; and they 
give to thoſe that aſk them whatever they 
aſk; and therefore it is no Wonder that 


Etbiopia is over-burthen'd with Beggars, 


In Marriage only their Morals are irregu- 
lar, inaſmuch as they retain the Few! 


Cuſtom of divorcing upon the ſlighteſt 


Occaſions, the Man and Woman marry- 
ing again where they pleaſe. On this Head 
it is very remarkable, that a Huſband fre- 
quently pardons Adultery, but if his Wife 
ſcolds he divorces her without Mercy. The 
Miſſionaries, while they were in this Coun- 
try, took a great deal of Pains to rectify 
this Abuſe ; and it muſt be acknowledg'd, 
to the Honour of the Portugueſe Fathers, 

that as many of them died Martyrs, and 


as all of them lived Confeſſors, ſo they 


maintained an Apoſtolick Purity in their 
Conduct, and have, ſince their Deaths, 
been reverenced as Saints, notwithſtanding 
the Averſion the People have for the Ca- 
tholick Religion, founded ſolely on the 
Apprehenſions they have of the Pope's 
Supremacy, which they call a 8 

ur- 
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Uſurpation, inconſiſtent with their eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil Rights. vo 
As to the Government of Ethiopia, it 
is as every thing in this Country is, full 
of Contradictions. The Emperor ſtiles 
himſelf King of Kings, boaſts ſometimes 
of numberleſs Provinces under his Sub- 
jection, aſſerts his ſole Property in the Soil 
of Abyſſinia, which is acknowledged by his 
Subjects, who are all Tenants at Will, and 
are frequently diſpoſſeſſed. As there is no 
Money in his Dominions, he takes his Re- 
venue in Kind, the tenth Cow every third 
Year, the tenth Piece of Cloth from every 
Weaver, and ſo in other Things. Yet this 
Monarch is very far from being abſolute, 
for thegreat Men frequently preſcribe Laws 
to him, and the Loyalty of his Subjects 
hangs very looſe about them ; ſo that tho? 
they acknowledge their Emperor for a de- 
ſpotic Prince, yet it is with this Salvo, 
that when he does not pleaſe them, he ſhall 
be no longer their Emperor. After this 
Account, I need ſcarce add that the People 
are very poor and miſerable, ſince it is 
plain a Civil War makes all People fo; 
and ten Years is a long Truce in Ethiopia, 
where. in Time of Peace the Nation are 
moſt abject Slaves. When the Emperor 
beſtows aGovernment, a Herald proclaims 


ou 
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| at the Door of the Tent; As Imperial 


Majeſty hath been pleaſed to make ſuch a one 
Bis Slave, Ruler over ſuch a Province. And 
he does the ſame thing when he takes a 
Lady to his Wife. The Phraſe then is; 
His Majeſty hath made ſuch a one his Slave 
Empreſs. In the Abyſſinian Language a 
King is call'd Negus. Their Monarch 
they ſtile Negus Negaſta, which is as much 
as to ſay, King of Kings. Formerly the 
Abyſſmian Monarchs made uſe of two Mi- 
niſters to tranſact all publick Affairs, be- 


ing themſelves ſcarce ever ſeen by their 


Subjects. Theſe Miniſters were ſtiled Be- 
tudets, and were in fact Mayors of the Pa- 
lace, or in other Words, Kings, while the 
Emperor, with all his Titles, was but a 

_ Cypher ; but within theſe hundred Years 
the Emperors have condeſcended to be 
Men, and, in conſequence thereof, have 
reſumed their Authority. The Prime 

Miniſter, when there is one, is ſtiled Raz, 
and his Office is much the ſame with that 

of the Vizir Azem at the Porte. I have 
read in ſome Portugueſe Voyages, that the 
Ethiopian Monarchs live very meanly. This 

I can diſprove, tho? I never ſaw the Em- 
peror, | becauſe his chief Lords are very 
richly dreſſed in Velvet Jackets, and Sur- 
touts of Brocade : But I ſhall readily 


agree 
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agree that they are the only well-cloath'd 
People in the Empire. The Governor 


of a Province is ſtiled Xumo, or rather 
Chumo, for ſo they pronounce it. And 
they have abundance of other Officers in 
the Nature of Intendants and Lieutenants 
for the King. 

THERE are abundance of Princes de- 
pendent on the Ab&yſ/mian Empire, who, as 
jar as outward Marks of Reſpect will go, 
confeſs this Dependence, and perhaps 
ſend conſiderable Preſents; but as for 
Obedience. that's not to be expected, un- 
leſs ſome Abyſſinian Monarch ſhould ariſe 
of an enterprizing, and at the ſame time 


of a regular Genius, who after new mo- 


delling his own Empire, ſhould turn his 


Arms upon his Neighbours ; for in this 
Caſe he would undoubtedly reſtore the an- 
cient Glory of the Aby/inian Name, ſince 


theſe People are naturally good Soldiers, 


brave, obedient, patient of Fatigue, and 


very capable of Diſcipline, if they had 


Officers who knew how to inſtruct them. 


Their Horſe are naturally very good, and 
might be managed ſo as to become the 
very beſt in the World, as they have the 
Speed of the Arabian Courſers, and the 
Strength and Fierceneſs of our Horſes in 


Europe, As it is the firſt Shock deter- 


mines 
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mines a Battle, and tho' perſonally the 


Abyſſines have as much Valour as any 
People in the World, yetin pitched Battles 


they are eaſily defeated ; for if their Ge- 
neral be kilPd, if Artillery be brought 


to play upon them, if they are attack'd 
in Flank, a Pannick preſently takes them, 
and they run all away; nor is, it poſſible 
. to bring them together again by Promiſes 


or Threats. The Emperor moves about 


with a flying Army, under the Name of 
Guards, and ſeldom, if ever, reſides any 
where but in a Camp, which is the Rea- 
ſon that there are no great Towns, much 
» leſs Cities, in Ethiopia, but Villages are 

thick ; in ſome Places they almoſt touch 


each other; ſo that the whole Country is 


a ſtraggling Hamlet. 


TuEIR Houſes are no better than Cab- 
bins, and their Furniture a low Table, 


a few Mats, and a Hide to ſleep on. As 
tor Plates and Diſhes, none but Perſons 
of Diſtinction have any, and they are a 
kind of black earthen Ware. The 8 
| Idle make a Sort of broad thin 
7 ch they bake in ſuch a manner 
as to leave them very tough; theſe they 
lay upon the Table, clap their Meat up- 
on them, alſo uſe them to wipe their Fin- 


ic 5 their 
ers, after which their Slaves, or 
Sers, after which > hr 
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Women, eat them; and in every other 
Reſpect they are alike nice, that is, not 
at all ſo. The grand Dainty in Abyſſinia 
is raw Beef, of which they lay a whole 
Quarter upon the Table hot, as it is cut 
from the Creature, with a Bladder or ear- 
then Cup full of the Gall ; this they mix 
with Pepper and Salt, and dipping the 
Fleſh into it, eat it with all the Greedineſs 
of Tartars. They likewiſe make a kind 
of Muſtard, by mixing with Salt and Pep- 
per the Chile which they find in the Sto- 
mach of the Beaſt when it is kilPd ; and 
this they properly enough ſtile a Rarity, 
| becauſe a Quantity of Pepper, ſufficient 
to make it, is ſeldom to be had. Though 
it may be concluded from this Account, 
that the Abyſſines live but indifferently, yet 
it muſt not be imagined that Strangers are 
in Danger of wanting amongſt them; on 
the contrary, they are better provided for 
here than perhaps in any other Country 
in the World, as well in Right of the 
Laws, as from the charitable Diſpoſition 
of the People. As ſoon as a Traveller 
comes to any Village, he looks about for 
the beſl and moſt convenient Hut or 
Houſe therein, into which he inſtantly. 
enters, and is there as much at his Eaſe 
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as if it were his Brother'ss The Maſter 
preſently ſends to his Neighbours to in- 


form them that he has a Gueſt, where. 
upon they bring him whatever may con- 
tribute to the Stranger's Refreſnment, and 
are ſure to ſatisfy all his Demands, becauſe, 


if he ſhould complain, the Governor of 
the Province would mulct them in twice 


as much: However, there is rarely any 


Inſtance of Complaints of this Sort, the 
Abyſſines hav ing a natural Generoſity, eſ- 
pecially towards Paſſengers. 3 
I Have ſaid that this is a Country df 
Contradictions, and ſo it is in the Charac- 
ter of its Inhabitants. They are naturally 
honeſt, beneficent, and inclined to live 
peaceably, yet are they involved in con- 
tinual Wars, either againſt their Neigh- 
bours, or amongſt themſelves ; Treaſon 
and Rebellion being as natural to that 
Country as Rain or Sun- mine, and almoſt 
as frequent. For this, two Reaſons may 
be aſſigned. Firſt, the Corruption of their 
Grandees, which is as exceſſive as in 
Europe ;, all the Grandees being quite 
another Race of People, void of that Pro- 


bity, Humanity, and peaceableDiſpoſition 
viſt ö 


e in the reſt of the Nation. To be 
ſure it is not the Air of the Court, or their 


ſeeing the Emperor daily, that ſo ſtrangly 


changes 
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changes theſe People, I believe rather it 
is the Nature of the Life they lead; for 
| being, as they are, called from all Attention 
co their private Affairs, in order to take 
are of thoſe of the Publick, they ſet no 


» W Bounds either to their Deſires, or to their 
il nces, at the ſame time that they 
expect the Publick ſhould pay for all. 
Their Hopes and Fears alſo being much 
- WW ftronger, and more powerful than thoſe of 
" WM meaner Men, they engage in Frauds, 
c Conſpiracies, or Rebellions, to gratify 
cheſe, or to ſecure themſelves from thoſe. 


Hence the Corruption of the Great is here, 
) WW well as elſewhere, the prime Cauſe of 


e Diſorder in the State. But Secondly, theſe 
" Wl Grandees, by the Conſtitution of the A- 
an Monarchy, are poſſeſſed of too great an 
Authority, and alſo of too great an Influence 
8 over thoſe they govern. Hence it comes 


to paſs, that a diſcontented Governor hath 
tt frequently in his Power to engage the 


ir beople in Support of his private Intereſts, 
by ſpecious Pretences of Zeal for tlie Pub- 
e Lc Service. The Clergy alſo, who are 
bout the Court, loſe that Sanctity of 
6 Heart and Purity of Manners, which is 


"Wii Ornamentof their Order; and acquiring 
% in their ſtead a ſpiritual Pride, and a 
boundleſs Luſt of Power, they uſe their 
= Vol. II. 5 Characters, 
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Characters, becauſe ſacred, to cover thoſe 
Crimes which are too black for publick 
View; hence it happens, that the una 
or Patriarch of Ethiopia is often at the 
Head of a Conſpiracy, and has ſometimes 
drawn together 50 or 60,000 Monts to 
abet his perſonal Quarrel, under Colour 
of ſupporting the Abyſſinian Religion. 
Thus between the Prieſts, who name every 
Scuffle for their private Views aContention 
Pro Aris, and the Governors, who when 
they are in Danger of being removed, 
fright the People into a Rebellion pro 
Focis, the honeſteſt Folks in the World 
yearly cut one anothers . Throats for the 
Gratification of thoſe who deſerve to have 
their own cut according to Law. 

I have been led te theſe Obſervations 
from the Remembrance of one and 
twenty Rebellions in fifteen Years, not 
one of which was occaſioned by any ill 
Conduct of their Princes, but meerly 
through the Villainy of the Grandees, and 
the Ignorance of the common People. 
This Account explains a Maxim in the 
Abyſfnian Polity, which can be explained 
no other way, I mean that ſcrupulous Ob- 
ſtinacy with which they perſiſt in ſhutting 
all Strangers out of the Empire. The 
Grandees know from Reaſon, and from 

Eh. Experience 
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Experience of former Times, when the 


Portugueſe had footing in this Country, 


that the Abyſſinian Emperors would eman- 
cipate themſelves from that Bondage in 


which they hold them, if they could have 
the Aſſiſtance of any Foreign Prince, only 
o far as to ſecure their Perſons, which by 
Reaſon of the Artifices of their great Of- 
ficers and their Clergy, are never in Safety: 


while guarded by their own Subjects. 
This Maxim, either by falſe colouring, 
the Great ones deceivetheir Sovereigns in- 
to a good Opinion of, or elſe they adhere 
to it in ſpight of his Commands, which 
is calily done in a Country where they 
have made it the firſt Article of their po- 
litical Creed with the People, in Virtue of 
that inveterate Deſire which the Miſſiona- 
ries profeſſed of ſubjecting the Abyfſines to 
the Pope, a Thing they teared the more, 
the leſs they underſtood it. They might 


if they pleaſed at preſent ſpare a great 
part of this Trouble, ſince [am perſuaded, 


that no European who enters Abyſſinia will 
be very deſirous of ſtaying there, or of 
lending his Countrymen thither, ſince it 
is a Place where there is very little to be 


got. The richeſt Emperors. ſeldom poſ- 

ſeſs half a Million of Livres, and notwith- 

ſtanding all that is poſitively affirmed by 
F 2 our 


+ 


our Authors, I am very confident there 
is no Gold in Aby//ma, all that the Fm. 
peror receives coming from Regions lying 
to the South or South Weſt, tarther into 
the Heart of Africa. I know that the 


 Abyſſmes themſelves do ſometimes pretend, 


that there are very rich Mines of Gold in 
their Country, but that they conceal then 
for fear of the Turks ; yet I am perſuaded 
this is falſe; for if there were Gold Mines 
in their Hills, there would be Gold Duft 
in their Rivers, their tempeſtuous Au— 
tumns eſpecially conſidered, and yet there 
is not; Iron and Lead indeed they have, 
but not in the Plenty that ſome have re- 
ported. Again, if there had been Gold 
Mines in Ethiopia, their ancient Emperors 
would have been rich; and as the ines 
are naturally vain, they would ſurely have 
left us ſome Marks of their Magnificence; 
whereas there 1s neither City nor Palace in 
all Aby//mia. I do indeed believe, that a 
Thouland Years ago there might have 
been Cities and Palaces both ; but then 
the Emperors hadnot only thoſe Countries 
I ſpoke of under their Dominion, but a 
great Part of Arabia alſo, of which they 
were diſpoſſeſſed a little before the Birth ot 
Mohammed, as their Hiſtorians ſay. This 
therefore proves nothing as to the o_ 
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of Abyſſinia; and as to the Afatic Ethiopia, 
or of the interior Ethiopia in Afric, I be- 
lieve that it abounds in both Countries, 
and to them therefore the Europeans mult 
go who would fetch it, and not into 
Al Mia. £3 o& 

As our Writers generally deceive us, in 
reſpect to the Riches of this Country, ſo 
they deceive us not leſs in what they ſay 
of the Poverty of its Inhabitants, taking 
that Word in a moral Senſe; for the 
Abyſſines are ſo far from being ſtupid or 
indocil, that they are in Truth a very 
quick-witted and tractable People, except- 
ing only in ſome Points which concern 
their Civil and Religious Rites, wherein 
they conceive it to be the Intereſt of all 
Strangers to miſlead them. As to Learn- 
ing, without queſtion there is not much 
of it in Abyſſinia, yet are its Inhabitants 


not abſolutely deficient in this Point. They 


have a good Verſion of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament in their own 
Tongue; a large Collection of the Works 
of the Fathers of the Primitive Church, 
in which it is ſaid there are none of the 
Eutychians, or Næſtorians; a Modern Body 
of Divinity, which is full of them; ſeve- 
ral Volumes of the Lives of the Saints; 
many Treatiſes on Monaſtic Life; ſeveral 

F 2 Hiſtories 
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Hiftories of Ethiopia, of whichT ſaw two 
one that might have made ten Volume 
in Folio, the other about half as big. 
The Pſalter of David is the Book mot 
common amongſt them, and many c 
their Monks can repeat forty, fifty, nay 

a hundred Pſalms. Their Books d 

_ © Hiſtory are written in a flowery figuratize 
Stile, which however is far from being 
inelegant or unentertaining. On the con- 
trary, David Gomez, who was a kind of 
Engineer in the Kingdom of Dambr, 
ſewed me the Beginning of a Hiſtory 
which he had tranſlated into Portugneſ, 
which would have been read with great 
Applauſe in Europe; where if the Ethiopia Mt 
Writings are diſliked and diſeſteemed, i 
is becauſe they are not properly tranſlated; 
for the figurative Language of one Coun- 
try ought not to be rendered into the 
literal, but into the figurative Language 
of another Country, and read with a pre 
per Allowance for the Genius of te 
People from whoſe Tongue the Verſion 
is made. It is very true, that the Mont: 
_ for the Generality are very unlearned; 
but it is alſo true, that they live very in 

* offenſively, and J am likewiſe certain, tha 
ſome of them are well acquainted with al 
the Learning they have. However it * 


be acknowledged, that the Grandees, the 
great Officers at Court, and Governors 
of Provinces, are Men the beſt verſed in 
Hiſtory, a Study in which moſt of them 
very much delight, and on this Account 
they have always about them ſome who 
addict themſelves to this kind of Litera- 


ture, and compoſe Memoirs of what 


paſſes in their own Times, which they 
dedicate to their Patrons. 

I x common Converſation the People 
are very complacent and communicative, 
nay, what is ſtill more extraordinary, the 
Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Narea, 
which lies the fartheſt from the Red - Sea, 


and conſequently from all Correſpondence 
with our part of the World, are by far 


the moſt polite People in Abyſſinia ; nay 
thevery Reſpect paid by their King to the. 
Emperor, is the pure Effect of Politeneſs, 

ſince the Ayſinian Monarch is in no Con- 


dition of exacting ſuch Marks of Ho- 


mage, if the King of Narea ſhould refuſe 


| them. Abyfinia is not only vexed by very 


potent and cruel Neighbours, differing 
from its Inhabitants in Religion, but there. 
are alſo in its Bowels many Colonies of 
theſe their Adverſaries, who give them 
not a Grain the leſs Trouble for being 


their near Neighbours. Of theſe I ſhall 


* 4 ſpeak 
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Tpeak in their Order. Firſt then, the 
Moors or Mohammedans are poſſeſſed of al. 
moſt all the Eæſt Coaſt of Abyſſinia, for 
the King of Dancali, and the King of 
Adel, with all their Subjects, are Moban- 
. tzedans , and on the Weſt Side, the King 
of Sennar, and the People on the other 
Side of the River Melec, are moſt of them 
Mobammedans allo. Formerly the Murs 
from Adel came in like a Torrent, and 


conquer'd a great part of Ania; but 
they were quickly driven out again, as in- 


deed moſt of its Conquerors have been; 
for as ſoon as the Abyſſines perceive that 
they are not able to meet their Enemies in 
the Field, they retire to their Ambas, or 
| inacceſſible Mountains, and leave the 
Conquerors to burn and plunder as they 
think fit. I hen as ſoon as it is perceived 
that their Martial Ardour is abated, that 
they are exceſſively fatigued and over- 
loaden with Prey, the Abyſſines begin to 
aſſemble, and falling upon them from all 
Quarters, oblige them at laſt to quit their 
Country, if not to leave their Booty be- 
hind them. „ | 
Such of the Moors as are ſettled in 
Abyſſinia, are an induſtrious harmleſs 
People, and ſeem better diſpoſed to culti- 
vate the Earth, and to improve the ue 
5 | TOO Where 
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where they dwell than the Abyſines. As 


for the Fews I am at a Loſs what to ſay of 
them ; for if we conſider the ſeveral forts 
of them who live in and round Abyſſinia, 


and the Cuſtomot the 4by//ines themſelves, 


to obſerve the Sabbath ſtrictly, to circum- 
ciſe on the eighth Day, to uſe the Levi- 


tical Purifications, to abſtain from for- 


bidden Meats, to ſend away their Wives 
on every ſlight Occaſion with a Bill of 
Divorce, and to boaſt as they do, that 
their Monarch is the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judab; I ſay when one conſiders allthis, one 
might be tempted to ſay they are all Jets. 


| But to avoid giving Offence, after ſepa- 


rating the Abyſſines, who are a kind of 
Chriſtian Fews, the Remainder may be 
divided into Jets, properly ſo called, and 
into thoſe who are Fews only by Deſcent. 
Of the firſt there are great Numbers in 
the Kingdom of Dambea; theſe were 
formerly very troubleſome, pretending to 
live in an independent manner, without 
yielding either Tribute or Submiſſion to 


the Abyſſinian Emperors. Theſe Princes 
for a Time wink'd at this, till an Qppor- 


tunity ſerv'd for reducing them, againſt 
which, tho? to no Purpoſe, the Fews made 


a vigorous Reſiſtance. Since then, many 


ot them are turned Chriſtians, and incor- 
F5 porated 
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porated with the Abyſ/ines ; but the Re. 


mainder of them, now very numerous, are 
the moſt induſtrious Mechanics and 
Traders in the Abyffinian Empire. On 
the very Borders of this Country, on the 
other Side of the Nile, and among the 
barbarous People, there are many inde- 
pendent Colonies of Jews, of whoſe Go- 
vernment and manner of living; very little 
Account can be given, except that they 


have the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament 


in Hebrew, ſpeak themſelves that Lan- 


guage corruptly, and moſt meaty hate 


the Chriſtians. 
As tothoſe who are Fews only by De- 


ſcent, they are the famous Nation of the 
Gaus, Gallas or Challas, which laſt I take 
to be their true Name, at leaſt ſo them- 
felves pronounce it. It ſignifies white 
Men, and yet theſe People are black. 


However, that they were once white is 


plain enough, for they have moſt of them 
Roman Noſes, thin Lips, and comely 


Features. They are tall, robuſt, well- 


bmb'd Men, very brave, but withal very 
cruel, and moſt abominable Thieves. It 
is not above an hundred Years that they 


have vexed the Abyſſinian Empire, or in- 
deed that they were ever heard of there; 


but in all probability it will be at Leal 


another 
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another hundred Years before the A 
nians get fairly rid of them, for they are 
now ſettled up and down all the Weſt 
Borders of the Empire. They live like 
the ancient Patriarchs, on the Product of 
their Herds and Flocks, never cultivating 
any Land, or building any thing more 
than Cabbins to cover them from the 


| Weather. They worſhip one Gop, cir- 


cumciſe, and vehemently abhor Idolatry ; 
but as for ati other religious Tenets, it 
does not appear what they hold. When 
their Children are young, their Fathers 
regard them no more than Dogs ; but 
when they are grown big enough to hunt, 

and to fight, then they treat them with 
all imaginable Kindneſs and Affection. 
Theſe People are moſt juſtly accounted the 


moſt dangerous Enemies in the World; 


in offenſive Wars they are generally vic- - 
torious, and when they act on the defen- 


| five are always ſo. When they fight they 
either conquer or die; when they are at- 


tacked by a ſuperior Force, they drive 
away their Cattle, and retire ſo quick, that 
their Purſuers are quickly involved in their 
inhofpitable Country, where there is nei- 
ther Houſe, plow'd Field, or any thing 
which can furniſh Subſiſtence; fo that 


there is a Neceſſity of retiringre infecta; and 
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it is well if theſe People do not incom- 
mode their Retreat. Their Armies are 
compoſed of Horſe and Foot, the former 

are the more numerous, but the latter are 
the better Troops. They are divided in- 
to ſeveral Tribes, ſome ſay ſeven, others 
nine; but I believe that Point to be un- 
certain; they are governed by a ſingle 
Magiſtrate, whom they ſtile Lyfo; he has 
the Authority of a limited Monarch, 
acting nothing but by the Ganſent of his 
Council. In Point of Promiſes, 'T reaties, 
or Agreements, theſe People are the moſt 
punctual in the World; when they make 
any it is with a great deal of Pomp and 
Ceremony, and they are never known to 
break them, or to deceive thoſe who truſt 
them. Such of their Children as have 
been left in Aby/inia in their ſudden Re- 
treats, and have been bred up there, prove 
ſtrong, induſtrious, and beautiful Perſons; | 
and when thoroughly inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian Religion, are wonderfully pious, 
and much more conſtant than the 
Abyſines, readily braving Death, rather 
than abjure their Faith. About the Year 
1648, theſe People broke at once in {ix 
or ſeven Places into Abyſſinia, ravaging 
from South to North, and from Weſt to 
Eaſt, killing and deſtroying without 
A "3% "nary 
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Mercy all that came in their way, preſu- 
ming ſo far, as to inveſt the Turk;ſb For- 
treſs over-againſt the Iſle of Suatem; but 
ſome Pieces of Cannon being diſcharged 


upon them, they retired from thence, and 


in about nine Months Space withdrew in- 
to their old Quarters. Since then they 
have made two other great Irruptions, 


| and are continually making ſmall Incur- 


fions ; but in theſe they are content to 
plunder without doing any body -any 


Hurt, unleſs they find them with Arms 


in their Hands. While I wandered about. 
in this Country, my Profeſſion made me 
every where welcome ; and if the Inha- 
bitants had been rich, I ſhould doubtleſs 
have brought ſomething conſiderable from 
thence. As it was, I collected in Abyſſinia, 
chiefly in the South Weſt Parts, eleven 
Ounces of Gold in Grains, three Topazes, 
one Emerald, and five greeniſh colour'd 
Stones, tranſparent, hard, and beautiful; 
but what they are called I know not. 

HRE endsthis Relation, excepting what 
the Author ſays of the River Nile, which 


| I have inſerted in another Place, for the 


Sake of uniting my own Obſervations 
with his, that the Hiſtory of that noble 


| River might not be broken or inter- 


rupted, ; 
| A 
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A Descr1eT1on of EG YPT, &, 
RHE ordinary Cuſtom of Travel- 


: ers in mixing their Geographical, 
Philoſophical, and Hiſtorical Remarks 
on Countries with the Thread of their 
Narratives, having often given me a 
great deal of Trouble in the Peruſal of 
their Works, I therefore determined to 
eſſay another Method, which in Idea, at 
leaſt, ſeem*d more diſtinct and intelligible; 
and this gave Birth to the enſuing Picture 
of the Country of Egypt, its Produce and 
Inhabitants, wherein I have ſtudied to di- 
geft Things as naturally as I could, that 
their Connection might render them reci- 
procally clear, and the whole appear a 
Body of tolerable Symmetry, and not 
with ſuch rickety and unproportionable 
Limbs as I have ſometimes feen in Things 

af this Nature, 5 
EGYPT then is in Scripture called 
either Mizraim, or the Land of Cham. The 
Copti, or natural Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try, call it. Maſſr or Chemi, the Turks Mi ſar. 
Theſe are all in Effect one Name, and 
ſeem an evident Demonſtration of the Ve- 
racity of the Moſaic Writings. As to the 
Name of Egypt, which with ſome diffe- 
| | rence 


© YE 

rence in the Orthography, is the Appella- 
tion this Country is known by in our 
Weſtern parts, it is derived from the 
Story or Fable of the Greeks concerning 
Egyptus. But to paſs from Names to Things. 
_ EGYPT ftretches itfelf from the 22 
deg. to the 31 deg. of North Latitude, 
being bounded on the Eaſt by the Hm. 
of Suez, a mountainous Country, which 
divides it from that part of Arabia lying 


between it and Judea. I ſay, it is bound- 
| edon this Side by theſe Mountains, and 


by the Red-Sea; which waſhes all its Coaſt 
up toits Southern Boundaries, which are 
the frontier Kingdoms of the Abyſſinian 


| Empire, viz. Fungi and Sennaar, on the 


Wet it hath the great Deſarts of A{ric, 
to which I chuſe to give no Name, be- 
cauſe the Names we give ſerve only to 
confound us; on the North it hath the 
Mediterranean Sea. And we may ſafely 
afirm, that there is not a Country in the 
5 better ſituate for Defence than 
Mary Authors affirm, that the Letter 

Y affords an eaſy and accurate Notion of 
the Form of Egypt. At one Point they 
place the City of Roſetta, the City 0 


Damietta at the other; Grand Cairo dt 
the Junction of theſe Limbs with the Body 


of 


RY ) 


of the Letter, and the Cataracts of the Mi 
at the Foot of it. To me theſe Notions 
ſeem trivial and puerile, and much more 
capable of doing Hurt, than Good. [ 
grant that this Deſcription ſuits the Nile 
well enough; but I deny that it gives an 
tolerable Account of Egypt, becauſe the 
City of Aexandria lies a great Way on one 
Side of the Y, as the It hmus of Suez does 
on the other. A Chain of Mountains run 
from South to North, on the Eaſt Side of 
the Nile, and another Chain of Moun- 
tains run from South to North, on the 
Weſt. At Cairo theſe Mountains open 
and turn off with the two great Branches 
of the River; thoſe on the Eaſt remain 
ſtill high and arduous Mountains; but 
thoſe on the Weſt dwindle into fandy 
Hillocks, and form a kind of Downs. 
The Plain included between theſe Ridges, 
the middle of which is occupied by the 
Mile, is in ſome Places very narrow, in 
others, as in the Province of Fium, of con- 
ſiderable Breadth; but it is every where 
fertile, and well cultivated. The Moun- 
tains on the Weſt are the Boundaries of 
Egypt, have Deſarts behind them; 
but the Mountains of the Eaſt are not ſo, 
they have behind them a Plain for 1 
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moſt part ſandy and uninhabitable, reach- 
ing to the Coaſt of the Red Sea. | 

Tkis Deſcription ſeems to have little 
Affinity with thoſe magnificent ones, 
which are to be met with in ancient Au- 
thors ; but this I cannot help, Iam bound 
to ſpeak Truth, yet I cannot avoid own- 


ing, that I think they ſpoke Truth too. 
| For tho? it is certain that there is ſcarce any 


Proportion betweenthe Number of People 
which are now in Egypt, and the Number 
reported to have dwelt there formerly, yet 
it is as certain, that there is as great a 


Diſproportion between the Number of 
People in other Parts of the Grand Seig- 
| #ior's Dominions, and thoſe that are here 
ſtill. For my own part, I am fully per- 


ſuaded, that a very great Proportion of 
that Part of Egypt which is now inhabit- 


| able, was formerly not only fprinkled with 


Cities, but very fruitful and pleaſant. | 
ALL this was occaſioned by the Induſtry 


of the ancient Inhabitants, and the Wif- 
dom of their Kings, as the preſent deplo- 


rable State of theſe Places are the Reſult 
of the Lazineſs of the People, and the 


Folly of their Governors. A pleaſant - 
Land maketh he barren for the Wickeaneſs 
of thoſe who dwell therein, ſaith the inſpired 
Writer; and this is juſt as true as that 
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it is ſaid, that God gives Kings in hit 


happens to all Countries, and what muſt 


execute them with Spirit; a vicious and 


the ri E and both in the wrong, as | 


cold; in fact however it is not fo, but 
the Diſpoſition of their Bodies makes them 
have very quick Senſation, as I ealily 
diſcerned by Ow I arrived in the 


„ 
God made the World. In another Place 


Wrath, and Governors in his ſore Diſplea- 
fure. Here is an exact Account of what 


happen to all. A religious and virtuous 
People have religious and virtuous 
Princes, theſe contrive good Things, and 


degenerate People have Kings given them 
in Wrath, and they depopulate the Coun- 
try, and make War on Nature; this make 
the Difference between the ancient and 
modern Egypt, as it alſo does between 
Switzerland, and the Campania di Roma. 

TRE Air of Egypt, according to fome 
Writers, is the moſt foul and unwhole- 
ſome in the World, in the Judgment of 
others, the moſt Grene and Cfubriou 
For my own part, I think them both in 


ſhall ſhew by ſtating this Matter truly. 
N. -u December, and January, are 
the Winter Months, wherein the Frank: 
and the Turks wear Garments lined with 
Furs, believing the Weather to be very 


Winter, 
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Winter, and thou ght the Weather very 
moderate; but the next Winter I felt 1 


very cold, and yet by my Glafs it appear 
00 chat the former Winter had been colder. 


Jo the Winter ſucceeds a Spring of about 


ſix Weeks, which is very pleaſant. About 


the Vernal Equinox the South Winds begin 


to blow, and they blow more or leſs till 
the Sun reaches the Tropic of Cancer. 
The Arabians call theſe Winds Chamſin, 
i. e. of Cambyſes ; becauſe it was by theſe 


Winds that his Army periſhed in their 


Ethiopian Expedition; then it is that 


Egyptian Air is unwholeſome. Theſe 
Winds blow ſometimes three, four, or 


five Days together, and then for a Day 
or two there is a Breeze from the North ; 
ſometimes they blow for nine, ten, eleven, | 
or twelve Days, and then the Air is peſti- 
ferous, and Multitudes die of an Hour's 
Sickneſs. All this however is uncertain, 
for ſome Years they do very little Mif- 
chief, and in other Years again they do a 

at deal. This only is certain, that 


the ey begin to blow about the Equinox, 


and that they ceaſe blowing on the riſing 
of the Nile, viz. 179th of June. Imme- 
diately after this, the North and Weſt 
Winds blow conſtantly cs and Day, 


and ſo temper the Heat of the Climate, 
that 
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that it is far from * either intempe- 
rate or unwholſeome. This pleaſant Seaſon 
of the Fear continues from the middle of 
June till towards the End of September, 
during which Space the Country being 
overflown, the Inhabitants give themſelves 
up wholly to Pleaſure, to which indeed 
wp are always prone. 
Tnar Egypt on the whole is far from 
being unwholeſome, appears from the 
Temper of the Natives, from their en- 
Joying almoſt a conſtant State of Health, 
unleſs interrupted by ſome exterior Acci- 
dent, or ſome wrong Management of their 
own, and by their Longevity, there being 
in this Country Numbers upwards of four- 
ſcore, ſo robuſt in their Conſtitutions, as 
not only to uſe Women, but to beget Chil- 
dren. The Soil of Egypt, as it lies in the 
fourth and fifth North Climate, ought to 
be fertile, yet I think that properly | <4 
Ing it is not ſo, but rather quite the con- 
trary, as abounding with Salt and Nitre, 
and in ſome Places mixt with Sand. But 
the Mud left by the Nile covering and 
mixing with theſe, produces a Soil fruit- 
ful to a Miracle. But where the Nile 
comes not theſe Advantages are wanting, 
and the Soil is perfectly barren, but not 
ulcleſs, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. POT 
j dig 


i 1 
dig various Clays, fit for different Pur- 
poſes; ſome are of the Nature of Fuller's 
Earth, ſome ſerve to cleanſe, to ſtrengthen 


| and to give a bright yellow Colour to the- 
| Ladies Hair; ſome are medicinal, and in 


that Reſpect of great Value; but moſt of | 


| them are fit for making Earthen Ware, 


eſpecially for Water Jars, which for cool- 
ing and clearing the Liquid contained in 
them, excel all the Earthen Ware in the 


World. Near the Burgh of Chaſagbut in 


the Upper Egypt, they dig a Clay of a. 
pale Pink Colour, of which they make all 
forts of Veſſels, and of a very high Price, 
on Account not only of their Beauty, 


but of their odoriferous Smell, which 
| they never loſe | 1 


As to the other Commodities reſulting 
from the Soil of Egypt, we wilt divide 


| them into ſuch as are found thereon, ſuch 


as grow therein, and ſuch as are produ- 
ced thereby Of the firſt the principal 
are Salt and Nitre. As to the Salt of 
Ezypi, it is without all Compariſon the 
beſt in the Univerſe, the Reaſon of which 
I take to be, that it is ſtrictly ſpeaking 
the Manufacture of Nature. After the 
Receſs of the Nile it is found ſpread upon 


| the Earth like a white Sheet, in ſuch 


Quantities, that it bears a ſmall Price, 
| neither 


and to the great Profit of ſuch as deal in it: 
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neither do they hinder any body from 
gathering por may ſuffice for his own 
Uſe. It is white as Snow, hard as Sand, 
peculiarly fine in itsTaſte, which is ſimply i 
pungent without any Bitterneſs. Nitrt, 
which the Arabs call Natron, is not ſocaſi- 
ly had, neither is it taken out of the Earth 
in all Parts of Egypt. An Arabian Prince 
who reſides at Laux, and who hath three 
hundred and Kr pe or Villages un- 
der his Dominion, d 5 ys conſtantly * 
C amels in, carry itre to Cairo, 
is thought E he i fell annually as * 
as comes to 100,000 Sequins. There are 
two ſorts of Nitre, the one of Roſe Co- 
| Jour, very hard and weighty, this of 
call Sultani, the other white and ligt 

and leſs valued, called I a Sultan. 05 
Ammoniacum, or as we call it Sal Armoniac, 
is alſo made in Egypt with great F acility 


As to the Riches which are found in the 
Heart of the Soil, we muſt reckon among 
them that vaſt abundance of Marble which 

is met with in Upper Egypt, an exact De- 
. "cred of the ſeveral Sorts whereot 

would take up a Volume; I ſhall conte 
myſelt with ſaying, that there are Mines 
of an Onyx Colour, the Stones dug out of 
which are nearly tranſparent ; there 2 
others 


Marble regularly ſprinkled with Blood- 


cerning Emeralds ; and beſides theſe 
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others of a Honey Colour, wonderfully 
bright and ſhining; alſo a. ſort of green 


red Spots; Prophyry in abundance, and in 
the extreme Parts of Egypt towards Ethi- 1 
opia, a hard, red, ſhining Stone, with 118 
golden Streaks and Spots. As to precious: I 
Stones, I have already ſaid enough con- | 
there are Cryſolites, Heliotropes, Jaſpss 
and I have been told Topazes; but I 
cannot affirm it. There is alſo a blue 
Stone of great Beauty, which differs from 
the Turquoiſe as well as from the Saphire, 
being opaque like the former, but in Co- 
lour inclining to the latter, curiouſly 
ſprinkled as it were with Grains of Gold. 
Eagle Stones are alſo found here very 
commonly. Vitriol, Allom, and Lapis 


Calaminaris are found there in abundance; 


all excellent in their Kind. 


To ſpeak of all the Plants of Egypt, 
would require more Time and Experience 
than any Traveller, who did not go 
thither for that purpoſe, can beſtow; I 
ſhall content myſelf therefore with touch- 
ing on a few Curioſities that ſeldom eſcape 


the Knowled ge and Admiration of intelli- 


gent Enquirers. There grows in Egypt a 
kind of Night-ſhade, call d by the Inhabi- 
15 tants 
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tants Dtatura. The Bloſſom of this Plant 


is ſweet · ſcented, and it produces a round 
Fruit incloſed in a prickly Shell, the 
Core of which Fruit is full of yelloy 
Seeds. I do not know any Good that can 
be done either with the Fruit or Flower, 


but with the Seeds they do a great deal of 


Miſchief, for grinding them when dry, 
they make a Powder or Meal, which with- 
out caſting Men into a Sleep, or apparent 
Heavineſs, diſorders, or rather locks up 
the Senſes. Thieves mix it up in Bread, 
and travelling in a Caravan, find Mean: 
to ſlip it upon ſome of their Companions, 
from whom, an Hour after they have 
eaten thereof, they take what they pleaſe, 
the Men being ſenſeleſs, and make the 
beſt of their Way. There is an Herb, 


calPd Culcas by the Arabs, by us Colocaſſa, 


mightily eſteemed by the Inhabitants, who 
eat it raw and boiled; it is of a windy 
flatulent Nature, but is a ſtrong Provoca- 
tive, and therefore theſe People exceed- 


ingly delight in it. The Pap rus grows 
in the Nile, having a ſtrong Root, and 


many ſtrait Stalks, very high above the 
Water; its Leaves are triangular, and 


pretty thick in the middle. This was, 


heretofore, the all- uſeful Plant, now of 
no uſe at all. The Natives call Cu- 
. cumbers, 
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cumbers, Chate; and Egypt may be pro- 
perly ſtiled their Country, for they grow 
chere to an exceſſive Bigneſs, are almoſt 
tranſparent, but at the ſame time their 
Juices ſo thoroughly concocted by the 
Sun, that they are at once much pleaſanter 
than our Cucumbers, and perfectly inno- 
cent; ſo that they are eaten in Fevers. 
In the Neighbourhood of Alexandria there 
| grow in great Plenty a kind of Trees. 
| call'd Dachel, or Dadel, peculiar to this 
Country; and which though they ſeldom 
ſhoot high, bear a very large Fruit. 
There is no Part of this Tree which is not 
of Uſe; the Stalk or Body of it is cut 
into ſound Timber; its Boughs are turned 
into all Sorts of Wooden Ware; with 
its Leaves they wrap up Things ; of its 
Bark they make Packthread, and a fort 
of Ropes ; and its Fruit hath a wonder- 
full rich fine Taſte. As to Grain and 
Pulſe, they have all Sorts in great Plenty, 
and excellent, eſpecially Wheat and wild 
| Rice, with this peculiar Advantage, that 
they are never at the Trouble of plowing 
or of weeding; they only ſcatter the Seed 
in the Mud, then draw a wooden Harrow 
over it, and fo let it reſt till Harveſt.  - - 
As to the Birds of Egypt, they have 
moſt of the ſorts which are common in 
Vol. II. e Europe, 
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Europe, as well as many that we haye 
not; Quails in ſuch abundance, that the 
Country 
Hands, but then their Fleſh is black, 
hard, and ill-taſted. The Merchants at 
Alexandria buy them alive, feed them in 
s, and thereby remove that offenſive 
— which they have from their wild 
Food. Turtles alſo abound here, and 
build about their Houſes. They have alſo 
very good Pigeons, and in great Plenty; 
Swallows of two Sorts, which I think 
very remarkable; one, which is exactly 
like ours, and a Bird of Paſſage ; the 
Other, of a darker Colour, and without 
any Mixture of white, which ſtays in 
' Egypt the whole Year. Geeſe and Swans 
are frequently ſeen ſwimming in the 
Branches of the Nile. Storks and Cranes 
are common; and many of the great 
Men keep of the former tame. Hawks 
there are excellent in their Kind, and 
which formerly were ſold into Europe at 
great Prices; as alſo Kites, which the 
Arabs and Moors know how to tame, and 
to make uſe of in Fowling. In the De- 
farts, towards Suez, there are Oſtriches, but 
it is thought they are not Natives of EHu, 
but Inmates only from the neighbouring 


Countries. Our common Hens are the 
| 'S, EE Fowls 


People take them with their 
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| Fowls moſt eat in Egypt, where they have 
two Sorts, ; one of the ſame Size with 
ours, the other very little inferior to Geeſe 


in Bigneſs, both very cheap, and eaſily 


to be had every — Beſides theſe, 
they have a hed, of Fowl brought from 


Numidia, the Fleſh of which is. very fine, 


and well taſted; this is one of their greateſt 
Dainties, and fold dear. As they hatclz - 
all their Eggs in Ovens, their Hens are 


conſequently never broody ; and Eggs 


| alſo are very plenty, which is neceſſary, 


becauſe they make a great Part of the 
Food of the common People. 


Taz Nile is very well ſtored with F iſh, 
and the Fiſh therein are remarkably large 


| and fat, particularly a kind of Pike, ex- 
| ceſlively voracious, and which ſometimes 


come to be ſo large as to weigh eighty 
Pounds. Eels are here in great Plenty, 


and high. Perſection, ſome as thick as 
a Man's Arm, but they are not 


uholeſome at all Times; and in the 
Months of April and May eſpecially they 


are ſo dangerous, that many People have 
been poiſoned by eating them. There is 
a broad fat Fiſh in the Nile, which though 
it differs widely from ours in Form, yet 
all the Europeans here will have to be a 
eerie: bern the Fleſh taſtes like that 
* 2 of 
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of a Tench, and is therefore very muck 
eſteemed. There are alſo ſpotted Mullet, 
that are much valued, and are indeed; 
fine firm Fiſh: In the Nite likewiſe ate 
. abundance of Tortoiſes, very large, and 
their Fleſh very fweet'and good, ef] peciall 
when thoroughly boiled, otherwiſe it 
unwholeſome. The Cities of Alexandria, 
Roſetta, and Damietta, are furniſhed with 
all Sorts of Sea-Fiſh in the higheſt Perfec. 
tion, and at very low Prices. Of theſe] 
ſhall only mention Soles, which are of n 
extraordinary Size, and yet perfectly wel 
taſted. They ſalt a great deal of Fiſſ ſo 
Exportation, as alſo the Spawn of Fil, 8 
which is of a very high Reliſh, and i 
call'd Botarac. From the Fiſh I think i K 
is moſt natural to proceed to the Inſect, Wl 
of which there are great Variety n 
£xypt. 
Tu Ants there are exceſſively la 
and very furious, ſtinging or biting ſuc Fu! 
as diſturb them with as much Rag 
as a Dog, whereby they excite a burning 
Anguiſhwhich continues for a long Tims a 
and is not eaſily cured. Some of then! 
have Wings, and theſe are fti]| mo 
troubleſome. Flies and Gnats ſting her 
more than any where elſe, and there at 
* abundance of * latter, that without 

5 defending 
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defending, the Beds by Nets, there would 
be no ſuch thing as ſleeping. Studious 
Perſons, and ſuch as are much within 
Doors, are forced to have Nets at their 
Windows, and at their Chamber-doors, 
to prevent theſe troubleſome Gueſts from 
entering. There are many kinds of 
Spiders, large and venomous, with theſe 
the [chneumon Waſp is continually at 
War; and nothing can be more enter- 
Wtaining than to obſerve the Arts made 
Juſe of by theſe Enemies to incline Victory 
to their Side. There are abundance of 
Bees, eſpecially on the Banks of the Ne, 
where in hollow Trees, or in Caverns, 
they fix their Combs, and make both ex- 
cellent Lloney and Wax. There are 
many Scorpions in Egypt, but all of them 
either white or green; they do not exceed 
Whoſe of France in Size, but in Venom 
Whey tranſcend thoſe and all other Crea- 
Mures in the World. The white are leſs 
Venomous than the green, that is to ſay, 
Fheir Poiſon does not operate fo ſoon; 
Hut with Reſpect to both, an Amputation 
f the bitten Limb is the ſole Expedient 
Por preventing Death in a few Hours time 
with incredible Torture. Yet the Moors, 
who make a Trade of catching theſe 
reatures for the Uſe, of Apothecaries 
ay: Wy who 
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who make an Oil of them, which is va. 
luable; theſe Moors, I ſay, lay hold of 
them without Fear, with their bare Hands, 
carry them in their Boſoms, take them 
out from thence, and put them into the 
Apothecaries Veſſels, without the leaf 
Apprehenſion ; neither hath it been known 
that any of theſe People have been bit; 
tor I ſuppoſe if they were, they would not 
eſcape better than the Mhites. As to black 
Scorpions, or flying ones, of which ſome 
Authors ſpeak very confidently, and 
many People in Egypt are ready to aſſen 
that ſuch Creatures there are, I ſhall only 
{ay that I never ſaw any, nor ever heard 
any Perſen of Credit aſſert that he had 
himſelf ſeen any ſuch. Serpents and Snake 
there are of innumerable Kinds; I hal 
mention only a few. Of Aſps there are 
three Sorts. The firſt of theſe is the ſpit 

ting or ſpewing Aſp, ſo call'd from it 
_ ejecting its Poiſon thro? its Teeth. The 
Antients call'd it Phtyas ; and this wa 
the Serpent Cleopatra made uſe of when 
ſhe reſolved to end her Misfortunes 9) 
Death. This Serpent is about three Fett 
long, and rather bigger than our Viper 
its Bite is mortal, and generally eſteemei 
incurable ; but this is far from being! 
proper Deſcription of the Nature of it 

m_ © £9 Venom, 
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Venom, which is very ſingular. . It is 
thought that this Creature ejects leſs in 
Quantity than any other of the Kind ; 
however that it be, it is certain that the 
Punctures made by its Teeth are ſcarce 
diſcernable. After a Perſon has been bit - 
ten about an Hour, he finds himſelf 
heavy and inclined to ſleep, without 

Pain or Diſorder of Mind; by degrees, 
however, he finds his Limbs. loſe their 
Strength, a kind of pleaſing Stupidity in- 
vade his animal Facuities; and ſo he dies 
without a Groan or a Complaint. The 
ſecond fort of Aſp, in Colour, Shape, and 
Length, reſembles a Pike. The laſt Sort 
are from fifteen to eighteen Inches long, 
their Bellies white, their Backs of a very 
deep blue; they have their Holes in the 
Banks of the Nile, from whence they 
ſpring with a terrible and fatal Fury. 
Amputation is the only Cure, and where 
that cannot be had, the Patient dies in 
terrible Agonies. The Horn: Serpent is 
a great Curioſity ; the Egyptians call it 
9 abyr ; and the Antients have abundance 
of odd Stories about it. After all, it is 
far from being uncommon, and a. little 
Care is ſufficient to remove all the Doubts 
that have been raiſed concerning it. It 
is of ayellow Colour, about eighteen Inches 


G 4 long, 
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long, a round ſlender Body, with a broad 
flat Head ; the Females have at the Corner 


of their Eyes two ſtrong pointed Horns; 


the Male hath but one, which is towards 
his Noſe. They live chiefly in dry Places, 


and are thought to draw their Nouriſh- 
ment from Nitre and Salt. They are ex- 


tremely venomous, and thoſe who are bit- 
ten by them die of Thirſt, which no Art 
can palliate. As to Serpents of great Mag- 

nitude, they are not frequently ſeen, but 

there are certainly in Egypt ſome as thick 
as a Man's Thigh, and fifteen or twenty 
Feet long: But for Dragons and fly- 


ing Serpents, I am apt to believe they ra- 


ther live in the Heads of fanciful Men, 
than either in this or any other Country. 
I will conclude this Article with an Ac- 
count of the moſt wonderful, though the 
moſt common Serpent in Zgypt. This 
is call'd by the Inhabitants Tobbam, and 
is generally between three and ſix Feet 
long, though ſome have been ſeen a great 
deal bigger. It hath a fleſny Subſtance 
reaching on each Side of its Neck from 
its Jaw to about a third Part of its Body; 
this it either ſtiffens or contracts as it will, 
and thereby not only erects itſelf in a ſur- 
prizing Manner, but alſo throws itſelf 
forward as if it flew. It is uſually found in 
3 5 the 
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the Catacombs, and among ancient Ruins; 
but its Affection for Men, as it is very 
ſingular, fo it is alſo unaccountable. If 
the Juglers only, who never fail to have 
many of theſe Species of Serpents, were 
poſſeſſed of the Skill of taming them, it 
would be leſs wonderful; but this is ſo 
far from being the Caſe, that all degrees 
of People who delight in Animals feed 
and keep theſe Creatures about them. 
They are not only tame and innoxi- 
| ous, but alſo. uſeful and docible, to a de- 
gree beyond our Dogs in Europe, inſo- 
much that nothing can be more diverting 
than to ſee them play over the Tricks they 
are taught. 1 
Or Scaly Lizard- like Animals, there 
eie great Variety in Egypt, particularly 
| the Cameleon, which reſembles much an 
ordinary Lizard, yet is it far leſs beau- 
tiful, neither has it almoſt any of thoſe 
Properties for which it was celebrated by 
the Antients. It is ſo far from living up- 
on Air, that it is a very voracious Ani- 
mal, maintaining itſelf by catching and 
eating of Flies. As to changing of Co- 
lour, that too is a Miſtake, unleſs its hav- 
ing a changeable colour'd Skin may paſs 
for a Wonder. As to its Eye turning. 
every Way, therein the Deſcription is 
1491 G5; | right, 
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right, for it dath ſo in a very odd Man. 
ner, one Eye looking forwards, and the 
other frequently behind; and this Provi- 
ſion Nature hath made chat it may eaſily 
catch its Prey. The Scizos,' or Land- 
Crocodile, is a very exact Copy of the 
Water One, but very little and harmleſs, 
feeding moſtly upon Flowers and (Herbs, 
eſpecially ſuch as are of a ſweet Smell 
The Crocodile itſelf delights. in che Nile, 
but more in the great Lakes formed by 
Channels, derived from thence. In the Delia 
there are ſometimes Crocodiles ſeen, but 
ſmall and lean; this the Inhabitants of 


Egypt aſeribe to the Power of a Taliſman ; 


but the true Reaſon ſeems to be the Num- 
ber of Boats on the River, and of Vil- 
lages on its Banks, for the Crocodiles na- 
turally fly from and avoid Men in Com- 
panies; for if they are ſingle, and in the 
Upper Egypt, they will venture to attack 
them. The Antients have certainly re- 
ported abundance of things falſely of this 
Creature, for which there was the leſs 
Occaſion, ſince in itſelf it is a wonderful 
Creature, as well as moſt terrible and 
cruel. It is believed to grow às long as 
it lives, and it is certain that ſome have 
been ſeen upwards of thirty Feet long. 


* runs ſwiftly, but cannot eaſily turn; its 
| great 
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oreat Strength lies in its Tail, which it 
uſes very nimbly, ſtriking its Prey chere 
with, and ſo ſtupifying it before it eats it. 
Some have ſpoken of tame Crocodiles, 
but ſurely with little Certainty, ſince at 
Cairo it is known by Experience that when 
2 young, Crocodile is taken, it will refuſe 
Meat til it dies. The F emale Crocodile 
lays about ſixty Eggs at a time; they are 
not bigger than thoſe of a Gooſe; the: 
young Crocodiles are ſmall in Proportion, 
but they are amazingly fwift in their 
Growth. They are taken by various 
Arts; and ſome of the Aer, are ſo har- 
dy, that with a ſtrong Rope they will 
venture into the Nile, and after a long 
Combat, drag out a Crocodile, and bring 
him to Cairo, where they firſt make a kind 
of Show of him, and then kill him. 
Tux Inhabitants of Egypt are Copts, or 
Cophti ; Fetos, Moors, Arabs, Turks, and 
Franks, or European Chriſtians, Of all 
theſe in their Order. The Coprs, or Cophts, 
— the natural Inhabitants of this Coun- 
This Name ſignified originally the 
Tibabiranc of the Coptic Nome, the Capi- 
tal of which was the City of Coptos, but 
| by degrees it hath been extended to all: the 
Egyptian Chriſtians. In like manner the: 
| Arabians ſtited them K7#7hi, from. Kihtb, 
| which, f 
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which is the modern Name of the ancient 


City of Copios. Theſe poor People may 


be "aſtly reckoned among the moſt de 
iefted and diſtreſſed Nations in the Uni- 


=. The Turks, and all the Mobamme- 
dans in Egypt, treat them with the oppro- 
| bricus Name of Infidels; and, on the 
other hand, the Chriſtians, in Coma 
nion. with the Church of Rome, look up- 
on them as Heretics. Thus are they 
perſecuted and deſpiſed by Friends and 
Strangers, and lead their Lives in the moſt 
abject Sort of Slavery that can be imagin- 
ed. They were formerly very numerous, 
but at preſent they are much reduced, 
and daily decreaſing. The Language 
they uſe is peculiar to their Nation, and 


ſeems to be a Compound of the ancient 


Egyptian, and of the Greek Tongue as it 
was ſpoken by the Soldiers of Alex- 
ander the Great. In reſpect to their reli- 
gious Tencts, they have been groſly miſ- 
repreſented ; and though it be true that 
they are not a learned or 2 quick- 
witted Nation, yet are they far from be- 


ing ſo ſtupid or ignolant as they are ge- 


nerally repreſented. 
IX is certain that they are zealous 
Chriſtians, and that they have very juſt 


Notions of the Cauſes and Foplequences 


of 
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of Car1sT's Coming, whom they ſtile 
the Meſſiab. They baptize by three Im- 
| merſions, invoking the Perſons of the 
Holy Trinity ſeparately, namely, one 
at each Immerſien. They likewiſe uſe 
many Unctions with that Ceremony. 
When any of them are indiſpoſed, 
| the Prieſt comes and prays by them, and 
| not only anoints the ſick Perſon, but alſo 
all who are preſent with him in the Room 
with conſecrated Oil; for which they 
aſſign this Reaſon, that the Diſeaſe may 
not retire from the ſick Perſon to any of 
his Friends, which they believe to be pre- 
vented by this general Unction. The 
Roman Catholicks affect to treat this Pro- 
ceeding with great Contempt; and yet 
an indifferent Perſon will be apt to think 
that it is juſt as well founded as theirs. In 
giving the Euchariſt they are very ſingu- 
lar, for to Infants, immediately after Bap- 
tiſm, they give only the Wine; to Men they 
give the Communion under both Species; 
and to the Women, who offer their De- 
votions without the Sanctuary, they give 
the Bread only, having firſt moiſtened it 
with a drop or two of the Wine. Con- 
feſſ. on to Prieſts they permit, but do 
not compel it; they faſt conſtantly on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays, and obſerve be- 
nee 
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fides three Lents in the Vear; but then they 


eat Fleſh on all the Sundays i in the Year, 


and every Saturday, except the Saturday 
in the Holy Week. They are wonder- 
fully fincere in all their Acts of Devo- 
tion; and though their extreme Poverty, 
and that exceflive Dejection of Mind 
which is derived from thence, makes them 
eontemptible in the Eyes of the Franks in 
general, yet thoſe who endeavour to lay 
aſide theſe Prejudices, cannot but receive 
much Edification from the Purity of their 
Lives, and the Fr of their De- 
portment. 

ThEIR Clergy confiſts of Subdeacons, 
Deacons, Prieſts, Biſhops, Archbiſhops, 
and a Patriarch, who fits in the Chair of 
St. Marc, whoſe Succeſſor he is by an 
uninterrupted Chain of Prelates, which 
gives him a great Authority in this Part 
of the World. Their Biſhops are eleven 
in Number, their Patriarch making the 
twelfth. As for the laſt he is a Monk, 
one, of whoſe Chaſtity there is no Suſ- 
picion, and who is generally compell'd to 
take upon him this high Office. He is a 
kind of Prince or Judge of his People, 
and beſides conſecrates the Muna, or Pa- 
triarch of Erhiopia. To this Patriarch ot 


the Copts, who is generally ſtiled — 
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T + ele there belongs a Revenue: 
0 near ſix thouſand Pounds Sterling per 
Amum, all of which he beſtows in the 
Relief of the Poor, or on national Occa- 
ſions, reſerving; fer his own- Subſiſtence 
the Alms of good Chriſtians, which he 
| aſks with great Humility, and lives upon 
them very frugally, riding up and down 
on an Aſs without any other Enſign of 
Dignity than his paſtoral Staff. The 
greateſt of their Errors ſeems to be that 
of Circumeifing, which is either the Re- 
mains of ſome Fudaical Notion, 'or which- 
is more probable,” hath been introduced 
| ſince the Conqueſt of Egypt by the Mo- 
hammedans, in Complaifance to them. But 
this Practice begins to be diſuſed, and ſe- 
veral- of their Patriarchs have declared 
againſt it. Their Monks live in Defarts, 
in large Monaſteries, where they fare 
very hardly, labour with their Hands, and 
ſpend all their Time in Acts of Piety and 
Charity, which they exerciſe chiefly to- 
wards the Arabs, who travelling in theſe 
waſte Places, find themſelves often on the 
Point of periſhing for Want, from which 
they are delivered by the Supplies afford- 
ed them by theſe Monks. As to the 
Laity, they are either induſtrious Me- 
cher, laborious Peaſants; or Stewards: 
to 


n 
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ta, es Lords, who-make:-Choice cf. 


them for their remarkable F idelity. With 


Trade they meddle not, leſt it ſhould cor- 
rupt their Manners : And fo ſtrictly are 
they bound to their Religion and 2 
Country, that no Proſpects of  Prefer- 
ment can ever allure them to think of 
quitting Egypt, or changing that laborious 


Life, which they lead there for one more 
commodious in another Place. 


TREE Jews. are very nu merous here, 
for which there is a very good Reaſon, 
viz. the great Conveniency they have of 


getting Money, for which, it is well 


known, that they compatls Sea and Earth, 


and neglect no Methods of attaining it 
that their own quick Wits ſuggeſt, There 


are certainly forty thouſand. at leaſt in, 


Egypt, who all live upon the Labours of 
others; for except a few Toys and chil- 


diſh Baubles, they make nothing them- 


OO » but by Peddling, Quacking, act- 


as Brokers, and above all, turning 
| Collectors. of the Revenue, Tax-gatherers, 


and Financiers, | they make a Shift to 


amaſs Fortunes at the Expence of the 


People, which they ſeldom hve to enjoy, 
at leaſt in Quiet, for Reaſons that will 
hereafter appear. The comuun Opinion 


is, that the Climate and Soil of this Coun- 
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Egyptians, that is, into Men without Will 
to labour, Courage to fight, or  Ambi- 
tion to diſtinguiſh themſelves any other 


| ever, eſcape this Infection pretty well, 
and ſeem to preſerve their Subtilty, Ava- 
rice, and adulatory Addreſs, as well here 
as in other Parts of the World. There 
is no ſort of, Trade carried on without 
their having not only a Share therein, 


that Chriſtians and Turks are conſtrained 
to make uſe of them, though the former 
are always diffident of them, and the lat- 
ter deſpiſe and deteſt them. As a Proof 
| of this, I need only obſerve, that the Mo- 


Jews theloweſt Parts of Hell, where they 
fancy they are confined ſ ly from 
thoſe of their Religion, and from the 


| they doit in Terms of Hatred and Con- 
| tempt z and yet their moſt important Af- 
fairs are managed by them, of which, as 
near as I can, I ſhall endeavour to point 
out the Reaſons. | 


amongſt themſelves a very ſtrict and re- 
| _ gular 


try transform all its Natives into perfect 


Way, Finery excepted. The Jes, how- 


but the principal Direction thereof: So 


bammedan Divines aſſign to the wicked 


Chriſtians. Whenever they ſpeak of them, 


Taz Fews, as they are ſcatter'd over | 
the Face of the Earth, ſo they maintain 


t 


woke Correſpondence ; this gives them 
vaſt Advantages, eſpecially among Peo- 
ple who keep no Correſpondence at all; 
and therefore the Need they have of them 
obligesthe Turts to employ them. Again, 
their Skill in Money-Matters, their Know- 
tedge inTrade, their Acquaintance with the 
Means of felling or procuring any thing 
- that is offered or wanted, renders them a 
fort of Tools which are not only conveni- 
ent, but which Men, like the Turks and 
Arabs, cannot be without. But above al, 
their Subtilnefs, their Fawning, their mean 
Condeſcenſions, and their adroit Flattery, 
makes them the propereſt Agents in the 
World for the Turk; Officers, who are 
equally indolent and proud, deſirous of 
enjoying all Things, and who notwith- 
ſtanding cannot bear the Thoughts of 
any thing. Hence from the Baſhaw 
of Cairo; down to.the Aga in any garriſon d 
Place, there is not one of them but hath 
Fews about him, by whoſe Advice and 
Aſſiſtance he pillages the People, and en- 
riches himſelf. The Jews, however, here, 
and throughout all the Eaſt, affect to dii- 
tinguiſh themſelves from the eus of the 
Wet, (who alſo come on their Occaſions 
into theſe Parts of the World) and treat 


them as if they were much below them, 
chiefly 
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chiefly on this Account, that they boaſt 


of having preſerved greater Privilejes 


in the Eaſt than their Brethren have in the 
Me; as alſo that their Copies of the 

Scripture are purer and more correct; 

whereas the Turks ſtick not to affirm, chat 


they have corrupted the Scriptures, which 


is the Reaſon they aſſign for their being 


_ puniſhed more in the other World than 


any other Nation. Many of theſe People 
pretend to Skill in Phyſic, but few of 
them are any better than Empirics, ex- 
ceſſively ignorant, and as exceſſively ar- 
rogant. There are alſo abundance of them 
Aſtrologers, Geomantiſts, and Profeſſors 


of other occult Sciences; but miſerable 


Profeſſors they are, for if their Impudence 


be excepted, which is indeed ſuperior to 


other People's in a ſuperlative degree, they 
have ſeldom the common Rudiments of 
Knowledge even in thoſe Arts in which 
they boaſt themſelves Proficients, © 
12 Impoſture they have gone farther 


chan any other Nation, which is the ſole 


Reaſon, as I apprehend, that the Story 
of the wandering Few hath circulated over 
all the World, and is equally believed by 
the Vulgar in Chins and in Great Britain. 


The Mobummeddns tell us very feriouſly 
chat he is Eerid, 2 Deſcendent from Elias, 
and 
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and that he was ſeen by one of their Pro- 


pher s Commanders in a certain high 


ountain, where he told him that he had 


remained all this time alive by the Com- 
mand of JIEsus CHRIST, and that he was, 
to attend his ſecond Coming, of which he 
pretended to acquaint the Arab with certain 


Marks or Tokens, not unlike thoſe, which 
in the Revelations are made coincident 


with the coming of Antichriſt. The 


Chriſtians again, I mean the Oriental 
Chriſtians, have, contrived a very orderly 
Story on this Head, from which they ſel- 
dom or never vary; and the Subſtance of 
It 15 this, that the Name of the wandering 
Jew is Zoſephy and that he was an Uſner 
to Pilate, in which Quality, puſhing our 
Saviour out of thePalace with opprobrious 


Jzsvs turned and ſaid, The 


Son of Man goeth hence, but thou ſbalt re- 
main here until I come. Struck with theſe 
Words, it is ſaid that he became a Convert 
to che Chriſtian Religion, and hath ſince 
that Time wandered up and down the 
World, renewing his Age after this Man- 


ner. When he attains the Age of an 


hundred, he falls firſt into Convulſions, 
and then into a Swoon, or deep Sleep, 
from which he awakens in the full Vigour 
of a Man of forty-five. Ther pretend 


that 
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that his Memory remains perfect, 3 and | 


that he is able to give a diſtinct Account 
of whatever hath come to his Knowledge 
throughout all the Time he has lived. 
Dr. Salviati aſſured me that ſuch a Perſon 
had been ſeen about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth Century in Germam, where though 
he was very ſtrictly examined by 7ews 
as well as Chriſtians, they were unable to 
detect him in any Falſhood : And I have 
been alſo told, that a Perſon aſſuming this 
Character had been ſeen in Egypt ſeveral 
times. All the Uſe I make of this Re- 
lation is, to ſhew the univerſal Prejudice of 
the Inhabitants of all Countries againſt this 
unhappy People, whoſe Diſperſion, and 
the Circumſtances attending it, afford 
ſuch convincing Proofs of the Truth both 
of the Moſaic and Chriſtion Revelations, 


as might convince any Man who would 


be at the Pains. to conſider them atten- 
avely. | 


_ Unpzx, the general Name of Moors I 
comprehend all the Mohammedans from 


Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli Fez and Morocco, 


who flying from the Poverty of their na- 
tive Countries, come by Multitudes into 
£gypt, to pick up a miſerable Subſiſtence, 
by all Sorts of laviſh Employments, or 


by downright beggiag. To ſay that thele 


People 
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People are treated with the utmoſt Scorn 
and Indignity by the Turks, is to give 


them no diſtinguiſhing Character at all, 


fince they treat without Diſtinction all the 


Peaſants and Villagers in Egypt, whom 


they tile Felacs, in the ſame way. They 
impoſe on them what Taſks they think fit, 
exact Obedience by any Means rather than 
fair ones, abuſe and maltreat them with 


their Tongues and with their Hands; and 
after all this, if the poor Wretches ſhould 


make the leaſt Refiſtance, Death would 


certainly be the End of all their Miferies, 
What Wonder then that theſe hopeleſs 


People ſhould be timid in their Natures, 


whoſe Spirits are broken from their In- 
fancy, and in whom the Diſpoſition of 2 
manly appearance would be fatal ? Hence 
the Word Felac is amongſt the. better ſort 
of People of all others the moſt outrag1- 
ous Reproach, as carrying in it an Im- 
peachment of a Man's Underſtanding, 
. Morals, and Bravery, ſinking them at 


once into the Rank of Blockheads and 


Swan. But to return to the Moors. 
Ina Country where there are ſo many 
Fire require Service, and where no Man 
will labour who can ſubſiſt in ever ſo poor 
a manner without it, there muſt be occa- 


ſion ſufficient tor many Hands, and of 
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is that which invites theſe poor People to 
Alexandria, Roſetta, Damietta, and other 
| Towns in Egypt, where they let out Aſſes, 
work in the Gardens, ply as Porters, and 
perform whatever elle is required of them 

br ſuch daily Wages as in Zng/aud would 
| ſcarce be offered to a Beggar at the Door. 
Bread, Herbs and Salt, are all their Sub- 
ſiſtence, and tho' they live in a Land of 
Plenty, yet they look like ſo many Ghoſts, 
eſpecially where their Numbers very much 
exceed the Neceſſities of their Maſters, as 
frequently happens, and then the Fear of 
| their thieving or doing worſe Miſchiefs, 
obliges the Inhabitants of the Places to 
which they reſort, to drive them away by 
Force. A few Moors of Quality. indeed 
do reſide in Egypt, and hve there in Re- 
| putation and Splendor; becauſe, as I 
| thall hereafter ſhew, this is a fort of pri- 
vileged Place, to which Men from all 
Countries retire to live at Eaſe on that 
Wealth which would be fatal to them 
| cllewhere, and which is alſo Tometimes 
| fatal to them here. All thefe Moors are 
alike zealous Mobammedans z and tho' in 
other Reſpects many of them are ignorant 
to the laſt Degree, yet in reciting their 
| Prayers injoined by their Law, they ſhew a 

Fire and Spirit of Devotion, which would 


5 = 
be very edifying if it did not border: 
little on Enthuſiaſm. The Franks are a; 
great Enemies to theſe People as the 


| Turks, they ſpeak of them always as if 
they were the Dregs of all Mankind, and 
alike void of Senſe and Virtue ; to make 
up thefe Deficiencies, they allow them 
Vices without Number; and yet when the 
'Thing is candidly examined, it does not 
appear that theſe People are worſe than 
their Neighbours. "Their extreme Poverty 
tempts them to thieve, and the Severity Ml 
with which they are uſed, extirpates in 
them that Compaſſion which uſually at- W 
tends human Nature. But is this Matter 
of Reproach towards them, or ought it 
not rather to fall upon thoſe who hammer 
into them theſe baſe Notions by their bad 
Treatment? 
Mxx are pretty muchalike in all Coun- WW 
F 
\ 


tries and in all Climates; it is the different 
Modes of governing, and various ways of 
living, which make Men in one Place ſo 

unlike Men in another; and therefore in 
all Countries the Governors are reſponſible 
to reaſonable Men here, and to the God 
of Truth and Juſtice hereafter, for the 
epidemic Errors of their People. If thoſe 
who are intruſted with the Management df 
publick Affairs in Egypt would but think 

It 
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it incumbent on them to contrive proper 
Means for the ſupport of thoſe over whom 

they rule, theſe wretched Moors, inflead of 

being a Burthen and Diſgrace to this 

Country, as now they are, might be em- 

ployed in repairing publick Works, which 

1 W would not only reſtore the ancient Luſtre 
e of Egyptian Magnificence, and exceedingly 

t benefit all the Inhabitants of that vaſt 

n Country, but alſo turn to the immenſe 

y Profit of the Grand Seignior. This I am the 

J 


y MW rather perſuaded of, from the Behaviour 
n MW of the Moors in the Service of my Patron 
Haan. They were molt of them ſuch as 
7 he pick'd up in Egypt, and ſet to work as 
it much out of Charity, as for the Sake of 
what they did for him. Theſe were all di- 
d ligent, faithful, laborious Creatures; and 
in the Concerns I have had with any of 
1- MW that Nation, I have never been able to diſ- 
cover that the Prejudices againſt them 
f WW vere founded in any thing but their 
o Misfortunes, their extreme Indigence, and 
n their as extreme ill Uſage. I do confeſs 
le chat this Opinion is ſingular, but ſingu- 
dar Opinions are not always groundleſs. 
e Moſt Men judge by Experience, and be. 
e licve themſelves juſtified in fo, judging; ;. 
of and therefore in following this Cuſtom, I 
ee oe rid 
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rid myſelf of Singularity, and go in the 
beaten Track again. 8 

Brok I quit this Subject, I cannot 
help taking Notice, that theſe Moors, who 
are thought to have ſcarce common Senſe 
in Egypt,are in their own Countries known 
to be as artful, and as cunning, as any 
People in the Univerſe. The Chriſtian 
Slave of Haſſan, who brought me firſt 
to his Maſter's Acquaintance, furniſh'd 
me with a Multitude of inſtances in ſup- 

rt of what I have advanced, amongſt 
theſe I have ſelected one, which to me is 
not inferior to any Stratagem mentioned 
by the Greek and Latin Authors. 1 
MOHAMMED Almadi, King of 
Fez, was a Prince who in his younger 
Years-either had or affected a ſtrong Paſſion 
for the Study of Divinity. The Aſcen- 
dancy he gained over the Minds of Men, 
by being believed to have more Religion 
than is uſually found in Heads covered 
with Crowns, enabled him to puſh Things 
farther than moſt of his Predeceſſors; all 
his Clergy were devoted to his Intereſts, 
his Nobility ſtood in great Fear of him, 
and his People really believed that in 
him were united the Characters of Prince 
and Prophet. The Inhabitants of a Coun- 
try lying to the South of his r 
a 
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l 
had erected a kind of Ariſtocratical Com- 
monwealth, under which they lived, if 
not happily, at leaſt much better than any 
of their Neighbours; and the Report of 
their being a rich and opulent People, ve- 
hemently ſpurred Almadi to attempt the 
bringing them under his Government. 
Wirz this View he ſet a great Army 
on Foot, marched into the Ponte of 
his Neighbours, began to take their ſtrong 
Places, and to ravage all the open Coun- 
In vain the poor People oppoſed 
him, his Army was victorious in ſeveral 
Actions, tho? not without Loſs, and he 
ſeemed to be on the Point of compleating 
f his Deſign, when he was informed, that 
aj the Enemy had drawn together an Army 


n ſuperior to his own, in order to make their 
1- laſt Effort for the Preſervation of their 
5 Country. Almadi, upon this, directed his 
March towards their Camp, and in a few 
ed Days a general Battle enſued, which for 
gs many Hours was fought with great Brave- 


all ry and Reſolution ' on both Sides. At 
be, length the Army of the King of Fez was 
m, WW conſtrained to retire, leaving many thou- 
in fand dead Bodies on the Field of Battle. 

ice THEN it was that the Soldiers for the 
in- firſt Time ſhewed aDiſlike to their Prince's 


ns, + -- 6 Conduct. 
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Conduct. They ſaid that he had led them 
far from their Families to periſh in a Fo. 
reign War, meerly to gratify his Ambi- 
tion; that if, as he pretended, he had un. 
dertaken this Expedition by the Com- 
mand of God, they ſhould have been mi- 
raculouſly. aſſiſted, or at leaſt they ſhould 
not have been beaten; and therefore they 
determined to compel him to retreat. A 
madi having Intelligence of this mutinous 
Diſpoſition, ſent for a few of the Officers 
on. whom he could de pend, and having 
laid before them the — he had to 
believe that the Enemy was in a worſe 
Condition than they, he ſhewed them 
the Probability there was of perfect 
ing the Conqueſt of this - Country, 
if the Courage of his Soldiers could bur 
be reſtored ; and in order to this, he pro- 
poſed the following Expedient. That 
5 Officers ſhould in the dead of the 
Night go and lay themſelves among the 
dead Men, from whence by the King's 
Orders they were to be brought off, and 
interr'd in certain I ombs, which were in 
a Village hard by, and in which ſuch 
* Holes were made as were ſufficient to fur- 
niſh them with Air. 
Tuis Propoſition being agreed to, and 


carried into Execution, Almadi aſſembled 
Other 
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other Officers, of whoſe Fidelity he doubt - 
ed, and having reproached them with 

want of Loyalty, and the injurious Things 
they had ſaid of him, he exhorted them 
to go to the Tombs of their Companions, 
and after recommending themſelves to 
Heaven by Prayer, to enquire of the de- 
ceaſed Captains, whether the Promiſes he 
had made them of Felicity in the other 
World, were not accompliſhed to the full. 
Thele laſt mentioned Officers, in purſu- 
ance of the King's Inſtructions, went, ac- 
companied with a great Company of Sol- 
ders, where after ſolemn Prayer, they 
were ſurprized to hear the following Speech 
pronounced by a ſhrill: Voice from one 
of the Tombs; Fight valiantly, my Bre- 
thren, in the Cauſe of Ged and the King, 


ſince all who fall therein paſs immediately to 
| Paradiſe, and enjoy all the Bhs promiſed by 


our Proph 6. ler their . . be ever %% 


- Wicked. - 


Tur Troops inſpired with new „Velour 
retired from the Tombs, and having en- 
compaſſed the Tent of their Prince, pro- 
miſed him to follow him chearfully where- 
ever he pleaſed to lead them. Almnati 
thanked them in a long and pious Speech. 
and as ſoon as he had diſmiſſed them, 

3 went 
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went with a few Attendants to the Tombs, 
where he cauſed all the Air Holes to be 
ſtopped up, ſuppoſing that thoſe who had 
ſerved him ſo faithfully when living, 
ought not to refuſe to die for him, when 
that alone was capable of furthering his 
Service. This I think is a ſufficient Proof, 
that if the Moors are as wicked as our 
Europeans, they are likewiſe as capable of 
being wicked to ſome Purpoſe, if the Pur- 
poles of the Great deſerve that Name. 
THe Arabs in Egypt may be divided, 
as indeed they may be every where, into 
two Claſſes. Such as live in Towns, and 
who differ little from the reſt of the Egyp- 
zians; and ſuch as live altogether in the 
Deſarts, and are, properly ſpeaking, Beduui 
or Arabi, whom we call Bedouins and A. 
rabs. As to thoſe whom the Turks call 
Cara Arabi, or Black Arabs, they are pro- 
perly ſpeaking no Arabs at all, for by this 
Appellation they diſtinguiſh all ſuch as 
have a Duſkineſs or - Darkneſs in their 
Complexion, ſuch as the Inhabitants of 
Abyſſinia, Nubia, and the Lower Ethiopia. 
Moſt Travellers tell us, that the Arabs 
who inhabit: Towns, are honeſter and more 
civilized than the wild Arabs, as they are 
pleaſed to call them, upon — . 
beſto 
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beſtow all the villainous Epithets that a 


heated Imagination can ſuggeſt. Yet is 
all this the Effect of downright Igno- 


| rance; for in Truth theſe civilized Arabs 


are ſo corruped by living among the Turks, 
that it is not very ſafe to truſt them, while 
on the other hand the free Arabs are not 
only a generous and polite People, but are 
above all things remarkable for keeping 
their Faith, which they readily give 
to any Stranger who truſts them on his 
own Accord, and are never known to 
break it. | 

Taz Reaſon why moſt of the Frank: 
entertain ſuch wrong Notions of theſe 
People, is becauſe they will not take the 
Pains, or as they call it run the Hazard 


| of being acquainted with them ; they are 
pleaſed with the Arabians in Cities, be- 


cauſe they have a Frankneſs and Pleaſant- 
neſs in their Tempers, which is rarely met 
with in the Turks ; they are prejudiced 
againſt the other Arabs, by ſeeing them 
frequently brought to Cairo, and other 
Places, for robbing on the Highway, where 
they are conſtantly put to the moſt cruel 
Deaths, which they endure with what ap- 
pears to be a brutul Obſtinacy. All 
Nations, like all private Men, have their 
Faults, and as we are better ' acquainted 
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with our Neighbour's Failings than with 


our own, ſo the Inhabitants of one Coun- 
try decry another on Account of Cuſtoms 
they do not underſtand, Inſtead of do- 
ing this, a wiſe Man makes it his Buſineſs 
to enquire narrowly into thoſe Cuſtoms; 
tor whatever ſome People may think, 
Surprize is always the Child of Ignorance, 
It we know little, we are apt to be fur- 
prized at every thing; but in Proportion 


as our Knowledge increaſes, this Diſpoſi- 


tion wears off. In like manner young 
jlorſes are apt to ſtart, but when they 
nave been compelled by the Spur to ap- 
proach the Objects of their Fear, they are 
cured of this Vice; ſo much more judi- 
cious are we in managing our Horſes than 
our Children. But to return from this 
Digreſſion. | 

As the Arabs believe themſelves deſcend- 
ed from Jſmael, they are extremely proud 
of their Nobility, looking down with Con- 
tempt on the Turks, whom they regard 
as a mixt People, and conſequently of 


mean Birth; for the Purity of their Families | 


is with them the Ground of Nobility, 
They are however ſo modeſt as to contels 
that they. are not able to trace their Genea- 
logies ſo high as this Father of their Race, 


but content themſelves with deriving their 


Families 


buman an Courage, and is always Bra 
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F. b from ſome of his Deſcendents. 
The whole Nation is divided into Tribes, 


and thoſe again are ſubdivided into Fa- 


milies, each of which has a Chief. Their 
ſole Profeſſion is Arms, for they think it 


beneath them to exerciſe any manual 
Trades, whereas the Sciences they exceed- 
| ingly affect, eſpecially. Rhetoric and 
| Poely. They ſeldom. gare to come into 
Cities, tho, ſometimes they do upon the 


publick Faith; for che Turks. and they 


live incontinual Hoſtilities. Theſe People, 
I mean the Arabs, look upon it as a Diſ- 


grace to die in their Beds, and this it is 


that makes them ſo fearleſs. in their Ex- 


peditions. I they are made Priſoners 


| they ſo much diſdain the Turks, that they 
vill not vouchſafe to ſpeak; but ſometimes 
| when they come to ſuffer Death, which is 
generally the terrible one of impaling, they 
| converſe with each other, on indifferent 
| Things, and ſo. yl up their Breath with 
| a Conſtancy, of which it is impoſſible ta 
| give a proper Deſcription. I do not ſay 


that this Behaviour is right or commend- 


| able, but T ay it is Heroiſm, tho built 


on "47 Principles ; for to conſerve the 


| Abilities of the Mind. in the midſt. of Miſ- 


fortunes and: Pains, 18 the utmoſt Effect oft 


as %A 4 * 
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let its Cauſe be wha t it will. For my 
own part, the Courage of the Aral. 
appears more heroie to me, than the 
Courage ſhewn by Chriſtians ; becauſe the 
Principles upon which Chriſtians act are 
plain and 'fimple, and provided they are 
truly Chriſtians, it is impoſſible that 
Death ſhould alarm them much ; whereas 
the Arabs are ge nerally governed by 
temporal Motives, which one would 
think ſhould render Life dearer to them 
than they do. But Cuſtom, Example, and 
above all the Exhortation of their Women, 
who place all the Merit of a Man in his 
Valour, brings them into ſuch a ſtubborn 
Hadit of ſupporting Evil, that the Pati. 
ence of an Arab is in Practice a great deal 
fuperior to the Patience of a Stoic i in 
Theory. Fe Neth 

As to their rere the Arabs are gene- 
rally middle-fized thin Men; their Features 
regular, their Preſence noble and majeſtic, 
extremely nimble in their "Motions, and 
the compleateſt Horſemen in the World. 
In their Tempers they are generally grave, 
generous, full - of Ambition, amorous, 
prone to the occult Sciences, and fond of 
| to Exceſs, magnificent in their 
Habits © where they have it in their 
Power; but * beyond Belief in their 


* manner 
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manner of living, extremely tender. gf 
their Children, but too ſevere towards their 
- Subjects and Slaves. I might extend this 
. Character by digreſſing into a multitude 
: WM of other Particulars, but I chuſe rather th 
. paint the Arabs from the Life, and by 
relating Facts to raiſe an Ideanearer Truth 
than any Deſcription I can make would 
7 ever excite. The grand Characteriſtic of 
| the Genius of the Arabians is a ſubtile 
Vivacity of Mind, of which the following 
Inſtance hath ſo charmed the Oriental 
| Nations, that it hath been made the Sub- 

j ect of two long Poems, and indeed it is 
| extremely well choſen, inaſmuch as it un- 
| folds exactly a Temper otherwiſe not eaſily 
| „„ 4... 
| Tux EE Arabs, Brethren of a noble Fa- 
mily, who were travelling together for 
the ſake of improving their Minds, were 
met by Accident by a Camel Driver, who 
aſked them, if they had not ſeen a Camel 
which had ſtrayed fromhim in the Night ? 
Was not the Camel blind of an Eye? ſaid © 
the eldeſt : Yes, ſaid the Man. Ir had a 
Tooth out before, ſaid the ſecand: It is 
very true, replied the Man. Was it not 
a little lame? added the third: My really 


Driver took it, for granted that they had 


it was, returned the Driver. The Camel © 
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ſeen it; and therefore beſought them to tel! 
bim which way it went. Follow us, Friend, 
ſaid they; the Man did ſo. He had not 
gone far before he happened to ſay, that 
the Camel was laden with Corn. And iu 
Bed, added the Arabians, a Veſſel of Oil an 
one Side, and a Veſſel of Honey on the other 
It had fo, ſaid the Man, therefore let me 
conjure you to tell me where you met it. Mz 
1 replyed the eldeſt of the Brothers, why 
Toi never ſino your Camel at all. The Man 
loſing Patience at this, began to load them 
with Reproaches, and as they were paſſing 
through a Village raiſed the People upon 
them, and cauſed them to be apprehended. 
The Judge of the Village not being able 
to determine the Cauſe, ſent them to the 
Prince of the Country, who perceiving by 
their Behaviour that they were Perſons of 
Diſtinction, ſet them at Liberty, lodged 
them in his Palace, and treated them with 
all the Reſpect imaginable. After ſome 
Days were over, he took an Opportunity 
to intreat them to clear up this Myitery, 
by explaining to him how they could 
poſſibly hit upon ſo many Circumſtances 
without ever having ſeen the Camel, The 
young Men ſmiled at the Importunity of 
the Prince, and after having returned him 
abundance of Thanks for the- — 
$6424 | they 


| . 
they had received, the eldeſt ofthem ſpoke 

thus: We are not either Deceivers or 
« Necromancers, we never ſaw the Man's 
« Camel, nor did we uſe any other Inſtru- 
« ments of Divination than out Senſes and 
« or Reaſon, I for my part julg*d it was 


e Hind, becauſe I obſerved the Graſs eaten 


« on one fide of the Road, and not on the 
« other. I, ſaid the ſecond, gueſſed it had 
« bt 4 T. oth before, becauſe where the Graſs 
« was cropt cloſet, there was ar F 
« little Tuft left behind. And I. added 
« the third, conceived it was lame, becauſe | 
« the Prints of three Feet were diſtincł in 
« the Road, whereas the Impreſſion of the 

« fourth was Blurred; whence ] concluded, 
« that the Beaſt Ara oped it, and did no. 12 
« it to the Ground. All this 1 abril 
« ſaid the Prince; but how in the Name o 


Providence could you diſcover that Oil and 


Honey made à part of its Loading? Why, 
« returned the Arabians, we gueſſed this, 
«* becauſe on one ſide of the Rood wwe ſaw little 
ay! oops of Ants ferriting the Graſs, and 
* cauſeon the other wwe {aw the Flies aſſembled 
« here and there in Groups, inſomuch that 
* few or none were on the Wing.” Whe- 


ther this Story be true or falſe, matters not 
much, ance it ſo exactly LAPS) What it 


was 
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was meant to expreſs, the quick and deey 
Penetration of the Arabs. Wk 

ALL their Sayings are ſtrongly impreg. 
nated with this ſort of Spirit; but it 
requires a kind of Enthuſiaſm to apprehend 
the force of them; for I have known Eu- 
ropeans of ſo phlegmatic a Temper, as to 
ſee nothing ſhining in their brighteſt 
Sayings. For Example, I heard a Germay 
Monk diſpute the Elegance of the Ara. 
bian Maxim, That in God is the ſole Re. 
Fuge from God. By which they mean, 
that acquieſcing in his Will is the ſole 
Remedy againſt thoſe Evils, which thro' 
the Courſe of Providence fall upon us, 
and hurt us only by our Impatience, ſince 
they are always intended for our Good, 
either here or hereafter, which if we un- 
derſtood, they would be no Evils at all. 
Tuev are extremely diffident of the 
Turks, whom they look upon as the moſt 
perfidious People in the World, and 

alledge this as a juſt Cauſe why they are 
continually , exerciſing their People in 
Excurſions, which very ſtrongly reſemble 
Robberies. During the Time I was in 
the Upper Egypt, I had the following Story 
from the Mouth of the Bey, who tho? the 
Subject, was yet the implacable Enemy 
of the Grand Seignior. Hamet Prince of 
£50 Sait 
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Hait was, in the > rs of the ſixteenth - 
Century, the moſt powerful Lord in Egypt; 
and having a juſt Conception of the Max- 


ims of the Turkiſb Government, ſent re- 


gularly the ſtipulated Tribute to Cairo, 
but would never be prevailed upon to go 


| thither in Perſon, either by fair Means or 
foul. The Exploits he perform'd with 


great Bodies of Horſe, that were always 


| at his Command, againſt fuch of his 


Neighbours as juſtly incurred his Reſent- 
ment, ſpread his Fame even as far as 
Conſtantinople, where it was reſolved, that 
he ſhould be taken off by ſome Means or 


| other. The Report of the Baſſa of Cairo 
demonſtrated that this could not be done 


by Force; and therefore it was made a 
flanding Inſtruction to all his Succeſſors, 
to allure Hamet to Cairo, and there to ſe- 


cure his Perſon till the Sultan's Pleaſure 


ſhould be farthere known. Several Years 


| were elapſed before this could be brought 


about. At laſt Haſſan Baſſa, a Eunucb, 
a Man of great Experience and Addreſs, 


by repeated Aſſurances of his Maſter's 
particular Reſpect and Favour towards this 
| Prince, drew him to Cairo, attended by 


the Baſſa's Chiaja, to do him the greater 
Honour. As they entered the Suburb 
Bulack, they ſaw aà fine gilded Barge in the 

15 Nile, 


„ 
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Nile, on board which were many Chau, 


eating and drinking, who as ſoon as they 


ſaw the Bey, ſent one of their Coinpany 


to invite him to partake. of their Repaſt, 


Hamet alighting from his Horſe, went on 
board the. Barge, but he was ſcarce ſate 


down to Meat, before thoſe who invited 


him ſeized his Arms and bound him; 


however, before they could ſtop his Mouth, 


he exyed out to his People on Shore, and 


told them that he: was betrayed. . "The 


Arals were not above thirty in number, 


yet they plunged into the Kiver to come 


readily belie 


to the Aſſiſtance of their Maſter, The 
Turks immediately iſſued from all the Poſts 


where they lay in Ambuſcade, but not 


Time enough to prevent the Arabian 


from delivering Hamet, and ſetting him 


on Horſeback. I — made no Doubt of 
retaking him when he came on Shore; but 
they erred even in this, for he and his At 
tendants charged them fo briſkly, tha: 
tho” they were : ſeven hundred in number, 
yet the Arabs broke through and elcape! 
= the Deſart, TS flain fifty Turks 
in the Action. On his Return to Sait, 
the Baſſa ſent to compliment him, and to 
aſſure him that 175 Attempt was not made 
by his 72 5 ET 12 anſwered, that he 


was, not, and * 
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had ſtill ſo great a Confidence in the Baſſa, 
as to rely upon his Intereſt for the Remiſ- 
ſion of a third part of his Tribute, which 


from this Time forward he reſerved for 
his own Uſe, and the Tuts were very glad 
he exacted no dearer Satisfaction; becauſe 
all the Arabs in Egypt ſeemed inclined to 


reſent the Affront, which if they had done 


the Bey might have brought a hundred 


thouſand Horſe into the Field; but he 
revenged himſelf with leſs Hazard. 


| Hoxstxs are the great Riches, and almoſt 


the ſole Inſtruments of Power which theſe 


| Arab Princes poſſeſs. Of theſe they have 
| Numbers in their Stables, all of them of 
| great Value, and I was going to. ſay, of 
| great Quality alſo. The Arabians as they 
| Pique themſelves on their own Nobility, 


ſo they are no leſs jealous of the Deſcent 


of their Horſes, whoſe Genealogies they 
| keep as exactly as their own; nor is a 
| Horſe ever parted without giving at the 
| fame Time an authentick Certificate of his 
| Pedigree. The true Arab Courſers are not 
| ſo beautiful to the Eye as the Horſes bred 


in Egypt, but they are ſtronger, and of 


| more Mettle. However the Egyptian 


Horſes are very ſerviceable, and there need 
not be either for Shew or Uſe better Ca- 


valry than the Troops in this Country, if 


the 


Ca}. | 
the Men were as capable of Diſcipline x; 
the Horſes. The great Excellency of the 
Arebs hes in their Retreats, which they 
perform with ſuch incredible Speed, and 
puſh their Horſes up ſuch Hills, and thro 
ſuch Woods and Moraſſes, as ſets them 
quickly without the Reach of any Enemy; 
and as they never fly through Fear, give 
them an Opportunity of conſidering 
how they ſhall next attack the Enemy, or 
provide for their ſafe Return into their 
own Territories. Their Horſes as well as 
themſelves bear not only Fatigue, but 
Want alſo, with incredibleFortitude. Next 
to their Horſes, their Wealth conſiſts in 
Camels, which they make uſe of to tranſ- 
port their Women, Children and Bag- 
gage, from Place to Place. Theſe Cre 
tures too are wonderful hardy, inſomuch, 
that they will bear five Days want of Wa. 
ter very well, as the Horſes will three. 
To enter farther into- the Cuſtoms and 
| Manners of the Arabs, would carry me 
into too long a Digreſſion, eſpecially, 3 
I conſider them only as ſettled in Egypt 
and therefore I ſhall turn from them to the 
Turks. ” 5 
Ix order to have a diſtinct Idea of the 


＋6..QZ᷑ f f 3 io. 


| 


| a 
Turks ſettled in Egypt, it is neceſſary u P 
ſi 


divide them into three ſorts, The fir 
 _ conliſts 
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conſiſts of ſuch Perſons, as having either 


ſuffer d Diſgraceat Court, or finding them- 
ſelves without Employment on the Death of 


| an Emperor, withdrew themſelves into this 
| Country to live at their Eaſe. Of theſe there 


are a conſiderable Number whoenjoy inthis 
delicious Kingdom all the Pleaſures which 


Men of their Diſpoſitions affect moſt, ſuch 


as rich Habits, fine Houſes, agreatnumber 
of Slaves, and above all a Serail well filled 


with Women. What is moſt extraordinary 
is the number of Eunuchs who are ſettled 
here, who in all other Reſpects do not only 


ſupport the Dignity of Men once eminent 
inden 


| nice, have greater Variety of Miſtreſſes, 


arts, but alſo in Women are more 


- 


more freely with their Money for 


| and 
handſome Women, than any other Perſons 
| whatſoever :- For this 1 have heard no 


good Reaſon aſſigned ; and therefore T 


will not Jo to give any, much leſs 
njectu 


my own Ce res, which have at vari- 
ous Times been ſo different and ſo unſa- 
tisfactory, that I did not think them any 
way worthy of Preſer vation. 


Tux ſecond fort of Turks are ſuch as 
come hither in ſome ſort of Office or other, 
and theſe lord it over all the reſt of the 
People, with''a Haughtineſs mixt with 
ſuch Meanneſs and Avarice, as will be 

made ſufficiently apparent when Icome to 
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ſpeak of the Government of Egypt. Theſe 


ſort of Folks are ingeneral very rich ; for 
having it in their Power to extort wha 
they pleaſe, and in their Will not to leave 
an Ajper untaken which can be poſſibly 
got, having daily Preſents from ſuch as 
need their Favour, and ſeizing too fre. 
quently on the Goods of ſuch as want 
Intereſt to ſupport them againſt theſe Vio- 
lences, we may eaſily conceive, that while 
the rich Commodities of this noble Coun- 
try bring into it immenſe Sums from ul 
Quarters, theſe Men have a rr large 
r 
The third fort of Turks are -theDeſocndens 
of both the former ſorts, but they live in 
a very different manner; for whereas thoſe 
I mentioned before enjoy Wealth and Au- 
thority in abundance, theſe ſeldom arrive 
at any Sbhate of either, but are treated 
with Contempt as Felacs or Natives, only 
they are allowed to enter into the Service, 
where they remain private Men to their 
Lives End. So unfortunate a Thing it is 
to be born in that Country, wherein not- 
withſtanding, the Turks deſire moſt of all 
to re., din 
As to the, Manners of this Na ation, the 
are, far from being fo amiable as ſome 
-Chriſtian Writerswould _ ent them. 
HFHaughtineß 


i 
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Haughtineſs and Vanity are inſeparable 
from their Nature; proud of their Domi- 
nion, they look down with Contempt on 
their unhappy Subjects; inſolent when 
they act from the Dictates of their Hearts, 
ſuperciliouſly courteous when they have it 
in view to deceive. or work upon a 
| Stranger ; oftentatiouſly fond of their Re- 
| ligion ; exact in their Obedience to ſuch 
| Precepts as regard exterior Things, but 
ſeldom very cautious in reſpect to Actions 
which concern their Neighbours, either 
enn their Perſons. or their Properties; pro- 
fuſe in Promiſes of Friendſhip, but ſparing 
ts in the Performance of them; abandoned 
n to Senſuality, and wholly devoted to Self- 
ſe Intereſt. It is true, that ſome, by the help 
„of Learning and Converſation, get the bet- 
re ter of their evil Inclinations, and thereby 
d maintain as well as acquire the Character 
yo honeſt Men. But the Character of the 
e, Nation is taken from the many, not from 
ir the few; and therefore it is ſufficient to 
is acknowledge that in this as well as in other 
. general Deſcriptions, e muſt ſometimes; 
all allow of Exceptions. 
As to the /raxis or European Chriſtians 
in Egypt, they are for the moſt part 
Engliſh, French, or Italians. Such as re- 
ide conſtantly, are under the Protection 
| of. 
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of their reſpective Conſuls; and ſuch a8 


come meerly toſatisfy their Curioſity, are 
not only recommended to the Conſuls, but 
generally alſo to ſome particular Mer- 
chant, that they may be the more at their 
Eaſe, and have the greater leiſure to pur- 
ſue the Inquiries they come to make. As 
to the Trade of Egypt, the manner in 
which it is at preſent carried on, the Im- 
provements of which it is capable, and 
eſpecially the very great one of purchaſing 
Eat India Goods by Exchange for our 
_ own Commodities, whereas we ſend Silver 
to the Indies ; concerning all theſe things 
I have elſewhere ſpoken- at large ; and 
therefore I ſhall only throw together ſome 
ſcattered Thoughts on the Conduct of 
Europeans, and which could not ſo pro- 
perly come in, in another Place. 
I havealways obſerved that the Subjects 
of the State of Venice, arid other 1talians, 
manage their Affairs more to their own 
Profit, and much more to their Credit, 
than the other Merchants who live there, 
though the latter have in many Reſpects 
the Advantage of the former. Of this l 


conceive the chief Reaſon to be, that So- 


briety ſo natural to the Natives of ah, 
Vigilance, Penetration and Civility; for 
all theſe Qualities they poſſeſs in a ſu- 

i = preme 
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preme Degree. The becoming Gravi y 


of their Behaviour ſuits ſo well the affected 


Solemnity of the Turks, that they look up- 


on them as wiſer than other Chriſtians, and 
therefore adviſe with, and confide in them 


more than the reſt. Their conſtant At- 


tention to the Buſineſs upon which they 
come, keeps their Affairs in a clearer and 
more certain Courſe, than can be well 
imagined by thoſe who have not ſeen 
them. The Pains they take to examine 
more curiouſly the Commodities in which 
they deal, and the Methods of Trade and 
Manufactures amongſt the Natives, than 
is common with the Merchants of other 
Countries, gives them great Superiority 


of Judgment, which they never boaſt of, - 


though they neglect no Occaſion of uſing 


it. Their Addreſs is ſo courtly, and at 


the ſame time hath ſuch an Appearance 
of Candour, they are ſo nice in all Things 
which reſpect good Manners, and ſo 
punctual in all Offices of Friendſhip, that 
the politeſt and moſt ſenſible of the French 
and Engliſb converſe more with them than 
with their own Countrymen. To ſay the 
Truth, we have borrowed from the Ta- 


lions all that we know of Trade, as our 


Books of Account teſtify, and the Terms 


made uſe of by the Merchants of England, 


Germany, 
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| ſtrongly inclined in its Favour, not from 


damental Points of the Chriſtian Religion, 
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Germany, and Holland. It would be well if 
we could borrow alſo when we go abroad 
their Manners and their Virtues ; | ſay 
nothing of their Vices, becauſe thoſe ve 
are apt enough to ſteal, and by affecting 
their Foibles and ill Qualities, prejudice 


| 

| 

7 

our Countrymen againſt their good ones. | 
Tae Proteſtants take little Pains to 
propagate their Religion in Mobammedan 
Countries; and as to the Popiſh Miſſio- Il * 
naries, whatever they may pretend, all MW. 
their Efforts produce bur little Fruits ; for 
which I pretend not to aſſign the Reafons, WW . 
only I think it would contribute to their WM . 


Succeſs, if their Prieſts did not meddle 
with temporal Concerns, or endeavour, as 1 
they frequently do, to promote other In- 
tereſts than thoſe of Religion : It they 
applied themſelves more to the Learned, 
than they commonly do, becauſe all who 
are acquainted with the Oriental Countries 
know that there are Philolophers there, 
as well as in other Parts of the World; 
and that many of theſe, far being preu- 
diced againſt the Chriſtian Religion, are 


any exterior Impreſſions, but through the 
Effects of their own Reading and Obſer- 
vation: If they inſiſted more on the fun. 


ſuch 
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ſuch as the Nature of Cx Is T's Miſſion, the 
perfect and eternal Rectitude of the Maxims 
of the Chriſtian Faith, the clear Proofs that 
ſtill remain of theſe Points being revealed 
by God, the ſuperior Purity of the Goſpel- 

Morality to that of the Jewiſh and Mo- 
lammedan Syſtem, the perfect Confor- 
micy between the Doctrines of CRRIST 
and the Dictates of right Reaſon; and 
above all, the Peace, Comfort, and Tran- 
| quility reſulting from a Life led according 
to theſe Rules. If the leſs important Mat- 
ers, and eſpecially ſuch as the Difference of 
one Chriſtian Church from another, were 
never mentioned, it would not be the worſe, 
And as to Popiſh Doctrines, they ought 
in common Prudence not to be taken no- 
ce of even by Papiſts, ſince they ſerve 
only to rivet theſe Mobammedans in their 
old Notions; for they will not be brought 
to apprehend why they ſhould worſhip 
the Saints of other Countries, rather than 
their own : They think their own Fables 
about a middle State, as worthy of Belief 
as the Tales they hear about Purgatory : 
And as to the Authority of the Pope, 
they are frighted at the very Apprehenſion 
of it, believing his Claims to be much the 
lame with thoſe of their ancient Caliphs, 
on a Title far Jeſs clear. But of theſe 

Vol. II. I Matters 


| Jaid about it already, as might be expect- 
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Matters enough; let me now return to 
the Hiſtory of the MohbammedanNatives of 


this Country, their Religion, Government, 


and Learning, which- when I have ex- 


' plained, I ſhall take my Leave of them, 


as having many other Subjects to conſider. 

Ir is not. to be ſuppoſed that barely 
travelling through Countries inhabited by 
Mohammedans, ſhould render a Man per- 
fectly ſkilled in the Theory and Practice 
of their Religion; becauſe we ſee plainly 
that travelling through France and Haß, 


doth not neceffarily produce any compe- 


tent Knowledge of the Sects, Religious 
Orders, or different Opinions in Religion 
embraced by the Inhabitants of choſ 
Countries: I ſay we lee that bare Travel- 
ing produces nothing like this; but when 
Joined with Reading, "Obſervation, and En- 
quiry, it may. On this Grcuad I pre! me 
to ſpeak of the Religion of Mchamme:, 
having not only talked of it with thoſe 
who profeſſed it, bur having alſo read the 
Book of its Author, and conſidered the 
Drift of his Deſign as impartially as I be- 
lieve ever any Chriſtian did; and on this 
Account it is very probable that what! 


ſhall ſay on this Subject, will not be alto- 


gether ſo reconcileable to what has been 


ed; 
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ed ; but if it be not irreconcileable with 
Truth, differing from other Men will not 
give me much Concern. 

W are told by Schariſtani, a very emi- 
nent Arabian Writer, that the Angel Ga- 
briel appeared once to Mohammed in the 
Form of an Arabian, and beſought him 
to declare in few Words what the Precepts 
were of that Religion which he pretended to 
deliver to the World; to which Mohammed 
anſwered thus, It conſiſts in confeſſing 
© that there is but one God, and in owning 
« me for his Meſſenger; in fulfilling pun- 
+ Ctually the Precepts relating to Prayer, 
„ in giving Alms, in faſting during the 
% Month of Ramedan, and, if it may be 
* conveniently done, going in Pilgrimage 
to Mecca.” It muſt be acknowledged, 
that this is avery ſuccinct, and at the ſame 
time a very exact Account of the Religion 
of Mohammed. The Belief of the firſt Pro- 
poſition, and paying an exact Obedience to 
the other fourPrecepts is all that is required 
to conſtitute a good Myſſulman ; but of 
theſe more particularly. 

Taz ſole Article of Faith required by | 
this Religion 7s believing in one God only, 
and that Mohammed is his Meſſenger. At 
firſt Sight there ſeems to be two Propo- 


litions contained in this Sentence, viz. 
1 2 | - that 


C 
that there is one God, and that Moham- 
med is his Prophet. The Learned among 
the Arabs, however, will not ſuffer this 
Diſtinction, and cherefore we muſt hear 
how they explain it. God, ſay they, at 
all times hath preſerved to himſelf a cer- 
tain Number of true and faithful Ser- 
vants, who have worſhiped him as he 
ought to be worſhiped, whilſt the reſt 
of Mankind walked in Darkneſs, and a- 
dored the Chimeras of their own diſtracted 
Imaginations. The Method by which 
God preſerved his Beloved in the true 
Faith, was by ſending them from Timeto 
Time, Prophets to reveal to them his 


Will, and to expoſe ſuch Errors as might 


by degrees creep in amongſt them. At 
laft, ſay they, he ſent //a, or IEsus, whom, 
as I have ellewhere ſhewn, the Moham- 
medans acknowledge to have been above 
all Prophets, who taught Men cheir Duty 
on Earth, and on what Terms they might 
hope to enter the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
tut in Proceſs of Time the Chriſtians ſut- 
tering themſelves to be miſled by their 
Doctors, and giving generally into the 


Belief of the Trinity, (of which by the 


way the Mohbammedai:s have very abſurd 
Ideas) Mohammed. was ſent to revive the 
tive Faith, by teaching, that there 1s but 

41 
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one God, unalterable, and indiviſible in 
Eſſence, unbegotten, and unbegetting. There- 
fore, ſay they, believing in one God, and 
that Mohammed is his Meſſenger, is one 
and the ſame Propoſition, becauſe the 
Unity of the Godhead was the Meſſage 
given to Mohammed, or in other Words, 
the Cauſe of his Miſſion. + 
_ Hirzin lies the great Strength of this 
Religion, and, without Queſtion, nothing 
hath ſo much aſſiſted its Propagation as 
the great Merit which its Propagators al- 
| ways take to themſelves, of being the ſole 
Aſſertors of the Unity of the Goabead , 
| whereas the Chriſtians, according to them, 
give him for Partners in Power, I ule their 
own Expreſſion, the Sen and the Virgin 
Mary, for this is their general Notion of 
the Trinity. It muſt be owned, that they 
have made a very good Uſe of their ob- 
ſtinate Ignorance as to the Principles of 
other People's Religion. They alledge, 
that the Magiaus worſhip the Fire, and 
that the Zabrans adore the Stars; though 
neither of theſe Nations do ſo, nor ever 
did, in the Senſe the Mohammedans under- 
8 ſtand this Poſition. But as theſe are Foils 
| which make their own Faith ſhine the 
brighter, they will not ſuffer them to be 
taken away, but treat Fews, Chriſtians, 
13 and 
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and Per/ees, with the common Title of 
Injidel, though they all worſhip one God, 
as well as the Diſciples of Mohammed. 
Tn Notions we have in Europe, that 
this Man was of mean Origin, void of 
Literature, and of groſs Underitanding, are 
utterly void of Foundation. The Arabs, 
as J have elſewhere ſaid, are divided into 
Tribes; ſome more, ſome leſs noble, ac- 
cording to their Antiquity, Now M:- 
hammed ſprung from the Coraiſbites, the 
moſt noble of them all. That his Cir—- 
cumſtances were mean is true; but thoſe 
who are acquainted with the Arabian 
Hiſtory know, that this was not Matter of 
Reproach in the Times in which he lived; 
on the contrary, the ſupporting of 
Poverty was with them a Mark of Mag- 
nanimity ; and the two firſt Caliphs lived 
as poorly in all Reſpects as Mohammed 
himſelf, though they commanded vaſt 
Armies, and were Lords of great Pro- 
vinces. As to his Genius, it was: indil- 


putably vaſt and enterpriſing; and he | 


was ſo far from being a rude and artleſs 
Perſon, that he was a Man of great Ad- 
dreſs, and one of the moſt powerful Speak- 
kers of his Time. It is true, that he calls 
himſelf a /mple, or idiot Prophet, and that 
his Followers inſiſt much upon this, but 
„ ro 


„„ | 

to what Purpoſe ? Why, that they may 
make his mighty Gifts the pure Effects 
of Inſpiration. But if this ſerves their 
Purpoſe, and they therefore make it an 
Article of their Faith, how are we obliged 
to believe it too ? Or why ſhould we not 


rather ſay, that Mohammed having great 


natural and acquired Abilities, applied 


theſe to the framing of that Syſtem which 


he impoſed upon his leſs intelligent Coun- 
trymen for a divine Revelation ? Sure I 
am, that this is a more rational Account 
of the Matter than that which 1s uſually 
given, nor can I be brought to believe; 
that the Structure or Succeſs of his Scheme 
is fo very aftoniſking as we generally 
| Conceive it. 1 

Fox firſt, as to the Materials from 
which his Syſtem was compoſed, they 
were eaſily collected by a Perſon who 
had ſpent his junior Years as Mohammed 
had done, in travelling and converſing 
with all Sorts and Degrees. of People. 
He had by this Means the beſt Opportu- 
nity in the World for enquiring, without 
the Cauſe of his Enquiry's being gueſſed 
at. Strangers are naturally- inquiſitive, 
and no- body ſuſpects that a Stranger will 
turn Prophet; he might therefore proſecute 


with Eaſe whatever Diſcoveries he deſired 
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to make amon 8 the Arabians, Perſan 
and Greeks, with all of whom it is known 
that he had an intimate Correſpondence, 
But if he had not, he might have had all 
he knew from the frabians only; ſince 
at the Time he ſet himſelf up for a Pro- 
phet, ſome of the Tribes of that Nation 
were of the Fezwi/h, ſome of the Chriſtian 
Religion, but Hereticks; ſome of the 
Perſia jan or Megian Faith, and others Gentiles, 
Our of all theſe Syſtems he might and did 
collect the Subſtance of his own. Cir: 
cumcifion was a Rite univerſally uſed in 
Arabia; this therefore he retained. All 
the hiſtorical Part of rhe Old Teſtament, 

which came to his Knowledge, he digeſted 
into his own Book, and thereby declared 
it ſacred in his Opinion Of CHRIST he 
ſpoke reſpectfully, but in the Language 
of a Photinian : And as to the Ceremonies 
which he eftabliſhed, either by his 

Writing or Practice, they were conform- 
able enough to thoſe uſed by the Per/ians 
and Gentiles, eſpecially thoſe who worſhip- 
ed at Mecra. So much for the Matter of 
his Religion. 

Neœ as to the Manner in which he pub- 
liſhed, and by which he propagated it: It 

was ſo far from being without Example, 


that he had a very recent one, viz. that of 
Magde, 
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Mazdek, the Perſian Impoſtor, who either 
lived in, or but a very little before his 
Time. This Man, by brewing together 
Magiiſm, Manicheiſm, and Libertiniſin, pro- 
duced an excellent new Religion, he 
Purity of which, amongſt other Things, 
conſiſted in an abſolute Community of 
Women, and an equal Diſtribution of Ef- 

fects. This Prophet had not only the 
good Luck to find a Multitude of Fol- 

lowers, but alſo to miſlead the King of 
* Perſia, and in a few Years made greater 
| Strides than Mohammed did in all his Life. 
This Fellow too was but a Copyilt after 
| Manes, the famous Heretick; and there- 
fore why Mohammed, who lived under the 
| ſame King who put Mazdet to Death, 
ſhould be held ſo potent in Invention, for 
playing his Tricks over again, I profeſs 
1 cannot apprehend ; nor do I ſee any 
thing incredible or unaccountable in what 
he performed, much leſs in what was per- 
| formed by his Succeſſors. For if he was 
a Hypocrite, they were but Enthuſlaſts ; 
and that ſuch Men at the Head of many 
Thouſands like themſelves ſhould be too 
| hard for other People, is no ſtranger than 
that Madmen ſhould be too hard for Folks 
in their Senſes, becauſe the latter can nevet 
ſuſpect to what Lengths the former will 


1 
go. Thus I am come back to the Point 
from whence I ſet out; for it is certain 
that the Secret of Mohammed lay in per- 
| ſuading his Followers, that they were the 
true and only Worſhipers of the Al- 
mighty, and conſequently all the reſt of 
Mankind his Enemies as well as theirs ; 
the fitteſt Doctrine imaginable for a Man 
who meant to argue as he did by the 
Sword, and to n Dominion in Right 
of Grace. 
_. Pazviouvs to my Explication of the 
reſt of the Precepts, I muſt ſpeak of Waſh- 
ings, or Ablutions, which ſome call the 
firit of the five Points which conſtitute a 
Muſſul nan; yet Ithink improperly, becauſe 
they were not ſuperinduced by Mohammed, 
but were practiſed by his Countrymen 
long before his Time. Theſe Waſhings 
are of three Sorts. The firſt preparatory to 
their Prayers, which is called Abdeft, which 
have Reaſon to think is an old Perſc 
Word, and that the Ceremonies they uſe 
on this Occaſion were originally borrowed 
from the Perſees. However, be that as 
it will, their M ethod of performing them 
is this ; they firſt waſh their Hands and 
Arms, then the Neek, the Forehead, the 
- Crown of the Head, the” Ears, the Teeth, 
a TRE" F 2225 under the — and their F 258 ; 
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but if either the Place or the Weather per- 
mit not this without great Inconveniency, 
then they content themfelves with making 
a &mblance of doing ſo. The ſecond 
Sort of Ablution is that performed after a 
Man hath converſed with a Woman; and 
this is no more than Bathing, called Gufar. 
The third kind of Ablation is called Taha- 
ret, and is performed before Eating and after 
Evacuation. In all theſe they are very ſtrict, 
ſeldom if ever neglecting them where it is 
poſſible for them to be performed. 

As to their ſtated Prayers, they are 
performed five times in twenty-four 
Hours. The firſt Time of Praying is be- 
tween Day-break and Sun-rife ; the ſe- 
cond at Noon ; the third at the middle 
Hour, between Noon and Sun-ſet ; the 
fourth at Sun-ſet ; and the fifth an Hour 
and a half in the Night. They uſe abun- 
dance of Geſtures in their Devotions, and 
are ſo very fervent in them, that if a Fire 
ſhould break out in the Room, they will 
not break off. They are not tyed to exact 
Forms of Prayer, though the Heads or 
Subſtance of their Prayers are ſettled, and 
the People in general uſe Forms. One 
Thing is remarkable, that in the Grand 
Seignior's Dominions they not only pray 
ivr his Health and Proſperity, but allo 

l | that 
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that God would be pleaſed to ſend a Spirit 
oi Diſcord and Diſſention among his Ene- 
mies, to which they attribute all the Diſ- 
ſentions and Wars amongſt the Chriſtians, 
which it muſt be allowedare agreeable to, 
though to be ſure they are not effected by 
their Petitions. They are ſo preciſe in this 
Article of Prayer, that if by any Accident 


they are diſturbed therein ſo far as to 
wander in their Thoughts, they begin 


again, ſuppoſing that the ſmalleſt Abſence 
of Mind abrogates all the Petitions they 


have made. Hence ſneezing, or rubbing 


the Hand or the Neck where a Flea has 


bit, or turning the Head on a ſudden 
| Noiſe, vacates the Prayers that have been 


ſaid before, and the Perſon to whom ſuch 


an Accident has happened is obliged to 


begin again. They are no les exact as 
to the Time of praying, for wherever they 


gare, in the Street, in the Market, or on 


the Road, they ſtop io offer their Devo- 
tions, and omit none of the Ceremonies 
uſual in Praying on Account of their being 
in a publick Place. 


Tux third Point is Aums, which they 


call Zacab, a Word derived from a Verb, 
ſignifying to purify, becauſe according, to 


.tieir Notion, a Man's Subſtance is puri- 


tied by giving Alms out of it to the Poor. 
There 


(2056) 
There is nothing of which we have ſo in- 
definite a Notion as of the Meaſure or Pro- 
portion by which, according to their Law, 
the Mobammedans are obliged to give Alms. 
Some of our Writers ſpeak of a tenth, 


others ſay a hundredth Part. The Truth is, 


| that they are commanded to give different 
Proportions of different Sorts of Goods, and 
are over and above charged to regard no 
Bounds in their Liberalities to the Poor. 
| Hence it comes to paſs, that many give 
the third of what they are worth; many 
| a fourth; ſome have given half of what 
they were worth, once in their Life-time; 
and there have been Inſtances of Men who 
have given all their Fortunes to the Poor, 
and lived ever after upon Alms themſelves. . 
| To ſay the Truth, there are no People in 


the World ameng whom Poverty is ſo. 


| honourable as among the Mobammedans, 
who have a common Saying, That the. 


Fear of Want is a Mark of the Judgment of 


| Gop, They likewiſe ſay of a Perſon who 


makes a voluntary Profeſſion of Poverty, 


| that as he poſſeſſes nothing, he is poſſeſſed 

by nothing; by which they mean to ſuggeſt, 

| that inthe midft of his Poverty he is Maſter 

| ofthe World, by reaſon of that Detachment 

from carnal Deſires which he enjoys by. 

| Virtue of his Profeſſion, which Deſires, in 
their Opinion, make all other Men Slaves. 
IAE 
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Tux fourth Point is the keeping the 
Faſt of Rammedan. This is no more than 
the Name of the nintb Month of the a- 
War. Anciently this always fell in Summer, 
but now, ſinee the Arab Yearis become per. 
fectly lunar, it ſhifts and varies, and falls 
Lav all Seafons, The Rule in Faſting 
is this: A Believer muſt not eat, drink, 
or converſe with-his Wife, from the Time 
that the Sun riſes, till fuch Time as 
the Stars appear, or the Lamps are hung 
out upon the Moſques, which is done 
during this Month, that the People may 
the better know when to take their Re. 
paſts. Of fuch indiſpenſible Obligation is 
this Command held, that if a Man ſhould 
openly: break it, he would be puniſhed 
with Death; neither are Travellers, ſick 
or wounded: Perſons, exempt therefrom ; 
but in caſe their Neceſſities oblige them to 
car within that Month, then they are 
obliged to faſt another entire Month in the 
Year to attone for it. Yet as there are 
moni: the Mohammedans, as well as a- 
Chriſtians, very many who deſire 
to 2 ſuch rigorous Reſtraints, they 
have found an eaſy Method of doing it 
without violating the Letter, and thereby 
expoſing themſelves to the ſecular Arm. 
They eat and drink plentifully in the 
PRI and divert themſelves therein "4 

other 
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other Way, going to bed as the Morning 
draws on, and ſleeping the greateſt Part 


of the Day. This is a Turkyſþ Invention, and 
exceedingly. abhorr'd by the ſober Part of 


thoſe who profeſs the Religion of Mohammed. 
Tux fifth Point requiſite to conſtitute. 


a' true Believer, ' according to the 


Doctrine of their Nn 1s the Pil. 
grimage to Mecca, which every Man who 
is free, and hath ſufficient Ability, that is 


in reſpect to Riches, is commanded to 


undertake once in his Life, It is eaſy 


enough to account for this In 


which certainly had no other —_ theſe 
two Motives, Firſt, the Love which 


Mohammed bore to the Place of his Birth. 
And Secondly, the- Deſire he had to. gra- 
tity. his Countrymen the Arabians in their 
extraordinary 5 ondneſs for the Sguare 
Temple at Mecca. This holy Place, which 
the Arabs call Cabab, was certainly a very 
ancient Structure, and had ſerved for the 
chief Place of Worſhip for all the ſeveral 
Religions, or rather Superſtitions, which 
in a long Succeſſion of Ages had, been, 


embraced by this Nation; in the Inſide 


thereof there was a black Stone, and: wa 
Golden Images, which were preſented, as 
ſome Writers ſay, by a King of Payia,. 
and as others ſay, by an Arab Prince. 
Theſe were both Objects of high. Venera-, 
„ FT. 
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| ( 208 ) | 
tion, tho I dare not ſay of idolatrous 
Worſhip, becauſe it is with me a great 
Doubt, whether ever theſe Eaſtern People 
were, in the proper Senſe of the Word, 


Idolaters; for if they worſhip'd the hea- 
venly Bodies, or any Teleſmetick Images, 
as Repreſentations of the ſupreme God of 


Heaven and Earth, then I am afraid we 
muſt exempt them from the Imputation 
of Idolatry, or extend that Term ſo as to 


take in ſome who look upon themſelves 


to be the only good Chriſtians. 

Tu Mobammedanstell us a very notable 
Story concerning the Building, Conſecra- 
tion, and Holineſs of this ſame Temple. 
In the firſt Place, they are poſitive that 
Hagar was not the Concubine, but the 
Wife of Abraham, and dearly beloved by 
him: They acknowledge, however, her 
Flight into the Deſert, with her Son - 
mae; and they affirm, that it was in the 
Neighbourhood of Mecce they fixed them- 
ſelves after their Flight. Here Abraham 
came to viſit his Son; and that he might 


have an Oratory wherein to offer his Pray- 


ers to God, he counſell'd him to build 


this Square Temple, and aſſiſted him in 


the Work. It was, as it ſtill is, a very 
rude and contemptible Structure, ſtanding 
due Eaſt and Weſt. And though it is 
called a Square, yet its Length is four and 
45 ¹¹ twenty 
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twenty Ells, and its Breadth from N orth 
to South but twenty- three. In this Tem- 
ple Abraham placed the myſterious black 


Stone, whereon it is ſaid he found Hagar 
fitting when he firſt embraced her; and 
having eſtabliſhed his eldeſt Son mae 
in the firm Poſſeſſion of Arabia, fixed this 
Place for the Worſhip of the true Gop; 
whence, ſay they, it came to be reverenced 


| by the Dependents of IJſbmael, and to be 
held the moſt noble and valuable Part of 


their Poſſeſſions. . N ö 

In Proceſs of Time, however, they 
were deprived of it, and it paſfed into 
the Hands of another Tribe. The 1Þmael- 


| lies kept up their Claim, and at laſt by 
| Force re-acquired the Protection of this 


holy Place. The Enemy, however, car- 
ned off the black Stone and Golden 


Images, and threw. them into the Pit 


Lemzem, where they remained for a long 


Series of Ages, but at laſt were diſcovered 


by the Grandfather of Mohammed, who 


had for that Purpoſe an expreſs Revelation 
from Heaven, as he very poſitively 


afirmed ; fo that Mohammed was not the 
firſt of his Family who took upon him the 
Character of a Prophet. The Religion 
of the Arabs, when Mohammed attempted- 
to ſet up himſelf for a Perſon divinely 


\ 
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inſpired, was Deiſm corrupted, that is 
mingled with heatheniſh and Pagan Rites 
of which, however, the Cabab was the 
Center. Thither the People reſorted to 
. and there they did worſhip with 
armality, and with Abundance of 
05 Ceremonies, moſt of which 
Mohamed preſerved, and brought into 
his Religion, obliging the People who 
8 it not only to this Pilgrimage, 
ut alſo to turn their Faces towards it, 
2 is, towards the Point of the Compal 
ding it, as often as they pray'd, in 
t Part of the World ſoever they were, 
This Honour was by no Means of Mr 
hammed's Invention, but taken from the 
Practice of the Fews and Perſians, who 
were wont to turn their Faces when they 
worſhiped, the one to the EAI and the 
other to the Vet, which Ceremony is in 
Arabic ſtiled A. Keblab, and is one of the 
main points of Diſtinction in the Religion 
of the Eaſt. Thus much for the Reaſons 
inducing Alahammæd to ſtamp ſuch ext 
ardinary Marks of Reſpect on che City and 
Temple of Mecca. 
Lx us now return to the Pilgrimage 
Which, as an eſſential Point of their Reli 
. is punctually comply'd with by the 


— of Alia and  Africk. Such 
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as come from the middle Provinces of the 


| Grand Seignior's Dominions, aſſemble at 


Damaſcus, the Per/ian Pilgrims at Babylon; 
thoſe from Africk, at Cairo. They draw, 
however, all in one Body, on a certain 


| Mountain near that City, to which they 


go in ſolemn Proceſſion, leaving behind 
themtheir Chriſtian Slaves, leſt they ſhould 
pollute this Holy Place. 


lx may not be amiſs to qbſerve, that 


in this, as well as in other Things, the 
wiſer Mohammedans have Notions far 
enough removed from thoſe of the People; 


for Inſtance, though they look upon the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca as a Point of indiſ- 


penſible Neceſſity, yet they ſtick not to 


ſpiritualize it, and to affirm, their Prophet 
inſtituted it, to put them in mind, that 
Life itſelf is but a Pilgrimage, wherein 
we ought always to have our immortal 


State in View, which they conceive to be 
figured by the Holy Temple at Mecca; 
and therefore they do not place the Effi · 
cacy of this Pilgrimage in barely travelling 
ſo far, in kiſſing as they are wont to do 
the black Stone, or in performing the 


other Ceremonies annexed to that Act of 


Devotion, but in performing all this with 
a right Mind, that is, with a penitent 


Heart, and a juſt Senſe af the Contempti- 


bleneſs 
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bleneſs of carnal Things, compared with 


thoſe ſpiritual and eternal. Thus I finiſh 
my Commentary on the five Points of the 


Law of Mohammed, which I hope ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrates that they are not either 


ſo crude and ſo abſurd as ſome Men would 


make them, or ſo politick, ſo refined, fo 
perfectly of the Prophet's Invention as 
they are made to be by others, but of a 
mixt Nature, and ſuch as a wile Man 
will behold without Contempt or Admi- 
ration. | : 

I nave heard it often alledged, both 
in England and in [taly, that the Moham- 
medans were more united in their Senti- 
ments, and more conſtant in the Profeſſion 
of their Faith than Chriſtians ; but this 
I am very confident is ſaid without the 
leaſt Foundation. I cannot indeed affirm, 
that the Controverſies among them are 
more in Number than amongſt us; but! 
can truly ſay, that | believe it impoſſible 
to compute the Number of Controverſies 
amongſt either. In all Revealed Religion 
there are many things hard to be under. 
ſtood; and indeed there muſt be ſo, for 
if they were ſelf-evident, they could not 


be the Subject of Divine Revelation; and 
theſe Points are alike Grounds of Debate 
amongſt Mohammedans as well as _— 
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For example, the Queſtions relating to 
Predeftination and free Grace have been 
agitated among the Arab Doctors with 


as much Heat and Vehemence as ever they 


were in Chriſtendom. If we have Pietiſts, 
or Profeſſors of myſtical Divinity, ſo have 
they; nor have there been wanting Mo- 
hammedan Quakers, who ſuppoſing them 
ſelves above all Ordinances, have acted 


according to the Dictates of what they call 
the Spirit, and have been looked upon 


by Men of Underſtanding as a ſort of 


grave Infidels. 


May of the beſt Perſian and Arabian 


Poets have been ſuſpected of Chriſtianiſm, 


and many more of Atheiſm ; but the 
common Name for impious Perſons is 


Zendik, which, as I take it, ſtrictly belongs 


to thoſe who aſſert the Eternity of the 
World, and are properly ſpeaking Ma- 
terialifts or Naturaliſts. Such as exclude 


all Ideas of ſpiritual Subſtance, and con- 
ceive that all Beings whatſoever have an 
innate Power of producing what we fee 


them produce, without deriving it from 
any other, Tho' there are many who are 
ſecretly in theſe Sentiments, yet there are 
avery tew only who either privately or 
publickly acknowledge any thing like 
them, The Reaſon is, becauſe the Go- 

Le vernment 
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„„ 
vetnment would ſpeedily take Notice | 
it; for the Trwrks judge rightly, that ſuch 
Men as are looſe in Principles of Religion, 
are not faſt Friends or good Subjects to am 

Government whatever. Among the +a}; 
2 ſort of enthuſiaſtic Piety prevails, and 
thoſe who are perfectly acquainted with 
their Language, are extremely edified with 
this Spirit and Fervour of their Devotions, 
But the moſt rational Books of Devotion 
have been written by Per/fians, who have 
more calm and courtly Stile, and leſs of 
that ecſtatic Rapture which is ſo productive 
of Obſcurity. On the whole, tho? the 
Religion of Mobammed rather declines than I tt 
increaſes, yet it {till poſſeſſes the belt Patt N 
of the habitable World, under the four 
great Empires of the Grand Seignior, the 
Shab of Perfia, the Great Mogul, and 
the Emperor of Morocco, beſides the 
numberleſs petty Princes in Arabia, the 
Exft-Indies, and the inland Parts of Africa, 
I have now fulfilled all that I propoſed to 
myſelf to ſay on the Head of Religion, and 
ſhall turn next to the Government of 
Epypt,: eſpecially as it ſtands at this Day. 

IJ HAD ſome Thoughts of writing 3 
ſuecinct Hiſtory of the ſucceſſive Changes 
in Government which have happened in 
Egypt, from the Time it was firſt peopled 

1175 | to 
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to the Conqueſt thereof by Seim Emperor 
of the Turks; but having never had- Time 
enough to compare and tranſlate! the Ma- 
terials neceſſary for ſuch a Work, I con- 
tented myſelf with throwing together ſome 
Obſervations on the different Maſters of 
Alexandria, which I have elſewhereinfert- 
ed in theſe Memoirs, and fhall here con- 
fine myſelf to the preſent State of Egypt, 
under the Turkiſh Government. Previous 
| however to this, I will ſet down ſome- 
thing concerning tle Mamulukes , becauſe" 
from what J have read in our European 
Hiſtorians, I have been-induced.to think, 
that we have very confuſed, if not falſe: 
Notions concerning this People. 

Tur Word Mamlouct, for ſo it: ouphe 
to be ſpelt, ſignifies a S/ave, the Plural of 
d this is Memalib, or Slaves, and this is the 
e proper Appellation of the People of whom 
eve are ſpeaking. They were truly ſuch, 
but not Chriſtian, or 1 a of Chriſtiau 
0 Parents, as we have been made to believe; 
don the contrary, the Tartars were at that A 
of MW {ime fo powerful as to ravage all Ha, 
and theſe poor Creatures were ſtrong able 
a bodied Turks, whom they ſeized and ſold 
es % 4! Malek Ajoub Sultan of Egypt, He 
in made uſe of them at firſt to guard the outer 
ed Courts of his Palace, ande as their Num- 
to bers, 
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bers, and the Reputation of their Fidelity 
increaſed, he not only fixed them in Cairo, 
but alſo placed Garriſons of them in moſt 
of his Maritime Places. He dying left 
the Crown to his Son, who was fo fortu- 
nate in War, as to take Priſoner in Battle 
St. Lewis King of France. Yet neither 
his Valour, nor the many Virtues he poſ- 
ſeſſed, could preſerve him from being 
murdered by theſe Slaves of his, not 
without the Participation of a Perſon who 
ought to have protected him. This Per. 
ſon was his Mother, whoſe Name was 
Schagredar, who was alſo a Turk, and com- 
mencing an Intrigue with Ber the General 
of this Militia, for ſo they were now be- 
come, conſented that he ſhould diſpatch 
her Son, and jointly with her aſſume the 
regal Dignity, which accordingly he did, 
in the Year of the Hegira 648; according 
to our Account, in the Year of our Lord 


1230. 


Hz did not however long enjoy that 
Power which he had ſo baſely uſurped; 
the ſame ambitious Woman deſtroyed him 
too, but the Crown was preſerved to his 
Poſterity. This is the Hiſtory of the firſt 
Mamalukes, who from their having the 
Cuſtody of the Sea Ports, were (tiled 


Maritime, or Sea Mamalukes. The P mo 
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Gan, 


of this Race, to ſecure themſelves more 
effectually againſt foreign Invaders, and 


domeſtick Treaſons, inſtituted a new Mi- 


litia, compoſed of young Circaſſians, bred 


up in the great Cities of Egypt, where 
they were taught all ſorts of Exerciſes, 
and were intended to do the ſame Service 
to theſe Sultans as the Grand Seignior ex- 


pects from his Janizaries. But. they co- 


pying the Behaviour of their Maſters, 


| ſuddenly rebelled againſt the Prince who 
had ſettled and diſciplined them, and 
quickly deprived him of Life and Crown. 


Theſe were the ſecond Race of Mamalukes, 
and called themſelves by way of Diſtinc- 


tion Inland Mamaluktes. Theſe were they 


who were conquered by the Turks under 


| the fortunate Sultan Selim, about the Year 


1517,andwere the laſt independent Princes 


in Egypt, that Country having been ſince 


that Time only a Province of the Turkiſb 
Empire. | 
Tu ſupreme Governor of this great 
Kingdom is generally ſtiled the Baſſa of 
Cairo, on account of his Reſidence in that 


City. He is always honoured with the 
Title of Vizir, and, next that of the Vizir 


Azem, it is the firſt Employment in the 
Gift of the Grand Seignior. It is ſeldom 
obtained but by Bribery, a Thing ſo cuſ- 
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 _ the Baſſa furniſhes all the Expences the 
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tomary at the Porte, that it is no way 
ſcandalous. Before a Man ſets out for 
this Government, it coſts him fifty, fixty, 
or ſeventy thouſand Pounds. When he 
arrives in Egypt, he finds himſelf inveſted 
with all the Enfigns of Authority and ab- 
| ſolute Power which the proudeſt Mind can 
wiſh ; but it depends entirely on his own 
Prudence, whether he ſhall enjoy any morc 
than the outward Appearance of all this 
Authority, as will be hereafter ſeen. The 
Grand Seigmor's Tribute conſiſts annually 
of 600,000 Sequins in ready Gold, which 
is ſent at the Expence of the Beſſa, who 
likewiſe furniſhes to the Serag/io Coffee, 
Sugar, Sherbets, and Indian Commodi- 
ties nearly to the ſame Value. Beſides this 
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Grand Seignior is at in ſending the two Ca- 
ravans of Cairo and Damaſcus to Mecca; 
and he is likewiſe charged with the Civil 
and Military Appointments of all who 
are in the Service of the Grand Seignior 
within the Bounds of his Government, 
To detray all this, and to enable him to 
maintain Spies and Protectors in tlie &. fo 
rail, he is allowed to take and receive pe 
without Account all the Revenues belong: or 
ing to the Grand Seiz nior, which amount BW n 


to an immenſe Suing He is never ap: co 
| | | | pointed 
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pointed for any longer than a Tear, yet is 
ſeldom removed from his Government in 
leſs than three, and ſome have remained 
three longer; but every Year's Continu- 
ance coſts a hundred thouſand Crowns in 
Preſents, without which there is nothing 
to be done. of PAID 
His Reſidence is in the Caſtle of Cairo, 
where he holds his Divan with greater 
Pomp and Splendor than the Grand Seig- 

mor himſelf at Conſtantinople. He hath 
about his Perſon and in his Councils all the 
great Officers uſually attendant on a Court, 
| ſuch as a Kiajab, or great Steward, Reis 
Efendi, or Chancellor, Teftadar, or Trea- 
ſurer, Fc. Under him he has twenty- 
four Beys or Sanjacks, who govern ſo many 
Provinces, tho' their Number is ſeldom 
compleat; and to theſe People he ſells 
their Governments, which is one Method 
of acquiring Money, and no inconſider- 
able one; beſides which they pay an an- 
nual Tribute, and keep up a Body of 
Militia at their own Expence. Theſe 
Beys command only the open Country, 
for almoſt every great Village is an inde- 
pendent Government poſſeſſed by a Chet 
or Cheik. So much for the Civil Admi- 
niſtration. As to the Military Force, it 
conſiſts in different Bodies of Troops, all 
8 „ 1 
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independent of each other, and which is 
ſtill more ſingular, independent of the 
Baſſa. The Azaphs, or Aſaphs, are 1 
Body of Infantry conſiſting of above five 
thouſand effective Men, under the Com- 
mand of Officers choſen from. among 
themſelves. They are looked upon as 
much inferior to the Janixaries, and on 
that account there is an inexpreſſible En- 
mity between them. The Sabis are Corps 
of Cavalry, conſiſting of three Regiments, 
diſtinguiſhed by the Titles of the Green, 
the Yellow, and the Red, each Regiment 
conſiſting of a thouſand effective Men. 
They are commanded by a Kiajah, and as 
they are independent of the other Corps, 
ſo they mortally hate the A/aphs, and the 
Fanizaries. The Bachouchs are alto cer- 
tain Corps of Infantry, deſtined to various 
Services, conſiſting of three Regiments, 
each of five hundred Men. Laſtly, the 
Fenizaries, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand 
effective Men, and about as many more 
nominal only; they are commanded in 
Chief by a Kigjab, whom they chuſe 
when they think fit, and alſo depoſe when 
they think fit; he is abſolutely indepen- 
dent of the Baſſa, and in ſome meaſure of 
the. Grand Seigmor, tor without the Con- 


ſent of the Council of Officers, neither 
0 
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he nor any private Janixary can be put to 
Death, notwithſtanding the Sultan's ex- 
preſs Order. „„ | 
Ir is not eaſy to frame an Idea of the 
mighty Power of this Militia, but one 
may have ſome Notion of it from hence, 
that the whole Buſineſs of the Baſſa of 
Cairo is to contrive Ways and Means to 
ballance the Authority of the Janizaries 
by that of the Spahis, and the reſt of the 
Troops, which he is ſometimes unable to 
do, and ſo is depoſed and impriſoned. 
The Janizaries are no leſs Fyrants in re- 
ſpect to the People; ſo that purely to 
eſcape their Vexations, many rich Mer- 
chants inroll themſelves in their Order, for 
which they pay conſiderably at their Ad- 
mittance, and are ſubject to Contributions 


all their Life-time after, on one Pretence 


or other; beſides, at their Demiſe all they 
have goes to the Order, which is the Heir- 
general of all its Members; a thing mon- 
ſtrous, and almoſt inconceivable. When 
any Perſon who has the Reputation of be- 


ing rich, and who was not a Janizary, 


dies, the Order have as fair a Title to his 
Effects; for they have a falſe Muſter- 
Roll, into which they put the Names of 
ſuch as they would be glad to have of 
their Order ; and a little hard ſwearing, 
155 K 3 | and 
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and a Preſent to the Baſſa, makes this a 
authentick as a Decree from the Mufti. 
If the Beys are at any time upon bad 
Terms with the Baſſa, they do not indeed 
inroll themſelves Janizaries, but they put 
themſelves under the Protection of the 
Order, which is the ſame thing, for they 
are effectually covered let their Crimes 
have been what they will. The. Aſaphs 
and Spahis have likewiſe found the Sweets 
of this Method, ſo that where a Man has 
| the Will and the Power of bribing, Juſtice 
muſt keep at a Diſtance from him, and 
the Baſſa with all his Parade of Sovereign 
Authority muſt be content to wink at 
him, tho? he ſhould be as notorious a Cri- 
minal as himſelf. This Expreſſion muſt 
ſeem very general, and to imply very 
little leſs, than that all the Turkiſb Go- 
vernors are Men given to Fraud and Ra- 
pine; and truly I believe that moſt 
People who have reſided in that Country, 
will be ready to confeſs this Character, ge- 
neral and unguarded as it is, not very far 
wide of Truth; however, I am content 
to reſtrain it as much as I may, by con- 
feſſing that there really are Baſſas of 
a different Character, Men of Honour and 
Generolity, Lovers of Juſtice, and in- 
clined to make the People happy 3 15 
| en 


pillaging tho 
vaſt Demands to ſatisfy, and in order to 
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chen this does not at all contradict what 


I have ſaid, ſince their Governments are 


not a Grain more advantageous to them- 


ſelves, or beneficial to the People, but on 


the contrary produce new Inconveniencies 


to both. 
PROBITY is not only rarely ſeen amongſt 


the Great at Cairo, but it is alſo abſolutely 


inconſiſtent with their Authority, nor can 
there poſſibly be a virtuous Adminiſtration 
in Egypt; Oppreſſion and Tyranny runs 
thro the whole Syſtem of Rule, and all 
Attempts to introduce Humanity, and 
other oppolite Virtues, are conſidered at 
ſo many Violations of the Conſtitution. 
The Beys and the Cheiks live magnifi- 


cently, and amaſs Fortunes by plundering 


the Country People; the Janizaries, Spa- 


his, and Aza ph live at their Eaſe, by 
ein Town, The Baſla hath 


have wherewith to ſatisfy them, it is moſt 
evident that he muſt plunder too; a Diſ- 


poſition to do this puts him upon a Par 
with his Neighbours, and as many of them 


may want his Aſſiſtance, they are glad to 
afford him theirs. Hereby a Method js 


opened to him of acquiring that Autho- 
rity which he ought to receive from his 


Commiſſion ; his Skill in ballancing Par- 
K 4 ties, 
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ties, and preſerving the caſting Vote to 
himſelf, may enable him to anſwer all the 
Charges of his Government, and even to 
gain a Fortune for himſelf; but an Ap. 


pearance of Honour and Virtue, the be- 


ing known to have a Diſpoſicion of doing 
- Juſtice, immediately unites the moſt in- 
veterate Enemies, and engages them to 
turn all the Bitterneſs which they exerciſe 
towards each other upon him, as upon the 
common Foe. | 


FHs is the true Senſe of that divine 


Adage of our Saviour's, The Children if 


this World are wiſer than the Children of 
Light. For tho' it be true, that all juſt 
and good Men are allied to each other, 
that an Injury done to one is an Injury 
done to them all, becauſe it is an Injury 
done to that Syſtem of Rule which they | 
ſupport; yet they do not really perceive 


this, or when they do, they are not wont 


to unite with Vigour, in order to redreſs 
the Grievance ſuſtained; and ſo Vice and 
Folly gain upon them by degrees, till at 


laſt Reſiſtance is vain, and Redreſs be- 
comes impoſſible. Ir is not ſo wih wick- 
ed and unjuſt Men, their Intereſt here is 


their ſole Concern, and they are wile 
enough to know, that what prejudices one 


Man's worldly Intereſt, will alſo prejudice 


another's. 
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another's. Self-Intereſt therefore teaches 


them Union, and they act in a bad Cauſe 


with a Prudence and Spirit, which would 
do them the higheſt Honour if they were 
engaged 1n a good one. 5 
Bur it may be enquired why the Grand 
Szignior winks at theſe Diſorders; Diſor- 


ders ſo diſhonourable to his Sovereign c 


Authority, and ſo apparently prejudicial 
to his Finances. The Reaſon of this too 


is eaſily underſtood, for he acts upon the 


| fame Principles with his Janizaries and 


Baſſas, and is ſo far from looking upon 
this State of Things as deſtructive to his 
Intereſt, that he conſiders it as the ſole 
Support thereof. A few Words will ſut- 
fice to explain this Myſtery. The Baſſe 
rules Egypt by ballancing Parties, which 
would be infinitely too ſtrong for him if 


| [| they were united; the Grand Seignior pre- 


ſerves Egypt, by allowing the Power of 
the People to ballance the Authority of 
the Baſſa. Union and Tranquility amongſt 
his Subjects is the only Thing he fears ; 
for in ſuch a Caſe he apprehends that one 
of theſe two Evils would certainly follow, 
that his Baſſa would become a Sovereign 
Prince, by throwing aſide his Allegiance, 
or the People would expel him, and ſecure 


| their own Freedom, by chuſing a Prince 


"ua 3: from 
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from among themſelves. Diſſenſion, 
Bloodſhed, and Oppreſſion, are therefore 
ſuffered, or rather maintained by the S,. 
tan, that he may ſecure his Revenue, 
and the Dependence of Egypt; they are 
permitted and promoted by the Baſſas, 
becauſe they are ſubſervient to their Ay. 
thority ; they are exerciſed by the ſeveral 
Corps of Militia, becauſe they are this 
Way ſupported without Labour. | 

I nus do Men out-do Wolves, for they 
not only prey, but prey on each other, and 
that without Neceffity. Here is the 
Thing that affrights weak Minds, when 
by Chance they diſcover theſe I hings, or 
learn them as Diſcoveries from others; 
they immediately caſt the Blame upon 


Providence, and are on the point of turn- i 


ing Infidels, becauſe they have not Senſe 
enough to diſcern the Divine Wiſdom. 
A Man would be laughed at, who pre- 
tended to quarrel with his Maker for nct 
having created an Ox, an Aſs, or a Hor, 
a Hog. And yet this Objection is the 
fame Thing, for it is quarrelling with 
God, becauſe he has created Men, Men, 
and not Brutes ; becauſe he has given them 
| Reaſon as well as Senſes, and a Power of 
attaining intellectual Happineſs, which 
they could not have had if their ae 


had been otherwiſe conſtituted than it is. 
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We do not ſuppoſe a Farm-Houſe equal 
to a Palace, tho' we ſtand in the Yard of 


one, and ſee the other at three or four 
Miles diſtance; but a vicious Man prefers 
the Hogſty of this World to the Paradiſe 
promiſed hereafter, meerly becauſe it is 
nearer; and therefore is as much a Fool in 


this Caſe, as he would be if he acted in 
the ſame manner in that. But ſhall we 
blame God for this, and not ourſelyes ? 
Shall we believe it juſt for us to merit, and 
unjuſt for him to puniſh ? What Equity 


is there in this? Or what Difference is 


there between our talking at this Rate, 


and our affirming that the Author of our 


Reaſon has leſs Reaſon than we have 
ourſelves. 


Bur it is now Time tocometothe Learn- 
ing of this People, of which I promiſed to 


ſpeak, and of whicht here is much tobe ſaid, 
and of which I flatter myſeit Ican ſay ſome- 
what not altogether beſide the Purpoſe. 
The Learning of Egypt ought, in my 
Opinion, to be divided into the Learning 
of the Ancient Zgyprians before they were 
conquered by the 4ſſyrians and Per ſiaus, 
and the Learning of the Modern Egyptians, 
which I confeſs might with greafer Pro- 
priety be called the Learning of the Ara- 


bians $ 
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bians. However, as both are diſtin 
enough from the Learning of Europe, it 
may not be altogether amiſs to give a ge- 
neral Account of both, the rather becauſe 
many who have ſpoken on theſe Points 
have done it without any tolerable Com- 
prehenſion of what they intended to ex- 
plain, and in Terms ſo immethodical and 
obſcure, as ſerved rather to confound than 
enlighten their Readers. After having 
ſpoke ſo freely of others, I cannot expect 
to eſcape Cenſure myſelf, but if I deſerve 
it, it ſhall not be in the ſame Way with 
my Predeceſſors; I will at leaſt have the 
Merit of attempting to treat this Affair in 
a a rational Way, and not endeavour to pals 
3 Declamation on the Wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, upon the leſs knowing Peruſers, 
tor an Account of the Egyptian Learning; 
much leſs will I attempt to impoſe my 
own Conjectures for the revived Frag- 
ments of that Science, the Veneration due 
to which hath been too often diverted to 
ſuch falſe Relicks. I think it may be laid 
. down as a felf-evident Maxim, That 
Knowledge was there firſt perfected where 
Men were firſt ſettled. For it is natural for 
the human Race to ſeek firſt Safety, then 
Neceſſaries, next Conveniencies, and by 
Degrees Inſtruments of Luxury. Now 

as 
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as none of theſe can be had without In- 
vention, Reaſoning, and Induſtry, it fol- 
lows that Knowledge and Learning muſt 
increaſe gradually, and muſt have come 
to Perfection firſt, in the firſt Plantation of 
Mankind. All Hiſtories, Sacred and Pro- 
| phane, agree, that Egypt was very early 
planted ; and therefore it is reaſonable to 
believe, that Learning was very early 
| eſtabliſhed in Zgypt. We ought therefore 
to give Credit to thoſe Accounts we meet 
with in the moſt early Writers of the 
Knowledge of the Egyptians; for tho? I 
do not think that thoſe Writers are always 
to be depended upon, in what they tell 
us of the Learning of the Egyptians ; for 
tho' this People might be very knowing, 
yet their Neighbours might have but con- 
tuſed and imperfect Ideas of their Know- 
ledge. This I take to be very reaſonable, _ 
and am thoroughly perſuaded, that it is 
Matter of Fact. After this previous Ad- 
monition, I will proceed to ſpeak, Firſt 
of the Fame of the Egyptian Learning, 
and Secondly of its Extent. We are told 
| by Moſes, that when Abraham went down 


fectly well ſettled, and was received there 
| with much Civility and Politeneſs. It 
does not however appear, at leaſt to me, 


Ll 


into Egypt, he found that Kingdom per- 
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that there was any material Difference he. 
tween the Religion of Abraham, and the 
Religion then profeſſed in Egypt. | fa 
material Difference; for I do not think that 
the Religion of Abraham and his Hoyſ. 
hold, was exactly the ſame with that of 
Egypt ;, becauſe if it had, there would 
have been no Occaſion for the Revelation 
made to that Patriarch, but I ſuppoſe that 
the Egyptians ſtill worthiped one God, tho 
it might be with a Mixture of Superſtition, 
which in a ſhort Time degenerated into 
Idolatry. Foſephus informs us, that the 
Father of his Nation found the Egyptian 
much inclined to Learning, but not excel 
lent therein, and that he was extremely 
carefſed for his ſuperior Knowledge, and 
for the Diſcoveries he made known to 
them in various Sciences. All this is per- 
fe&tly probable, for Abraham being by 
Birth a Chaldean, and Chaldea, according 
to Moſes, being the firſt peopled Country 
in the World, Learning muſt have be⸗ 
come perfect there before it could be fo in 
* and indeed there is great Authority 
to prove, as well as the higheſt Reaſon to 
believe, that the Progreſs of Learning vs 
from Cbaldea to Foe, and from thence 
to the Weſtern Parts of the World. When 


Joſepb went down into this Country, a 
whic 
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which we are ſpeaking, he found Things 
much altered, 'as , we may 'well conceive 
they might be in the Space of two hun- 
dred Years. The Egyptian Monarch kept 
then a regular and magnificent Court, the 
Religion of the Egypiians was then quite 


new moulded, and the Learning of Zgype 


was held in very high Eſteem. . We ſee 
too what ſort of Learning that was, what 
were the principal Cauſes, Inclinations, 


and Arts of Policy among the Great in 


that Kingdom. It is from this Hiſtory, I 
mean the Hiſtory of Joſeph as written by 
Moſes, that we have the beſt and plaineſt 


Account of the ancient State of Egypt; and: 
therefore whoever would proſecute the 


Story of this Nation at large, ought to 


ſtudy this Part of the Moſaic Writings 


carefully, and to prefer what he diſcovers 


therefrom to all that can be learned from 


Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, or the Frag- 
ments of Manetho ; becauſe ſetting aſide 


his Inſpiration, Moſes, according to the 


ſtricteſt Laws of Criticiſm, is by far a more 
authentic Writer than any of theſe, as 
being much nearer the Times of which 
he wrote, and having much better Oppor- 


tunities of knowing the Egyptian Affairs 
than any of thoſe Writers could poſſibly 


have. It is recorded of this great Man, 
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I mean Moſes, that he was verſed in al 
the Learning of Egypt, and this was no 
doubt intended to fill up his Character, 
as a wiſe and knowing Man, before he 


received the Sanction of a prophetic Miſ. 


ſion, and had his Mind illuminated by 

Divine Inſpiration. All that he ſays 8 
himſelf is ſo humble, and all that is ſaid 
of him by the reſt of the ſacred Writers, is 

ſo general, as well as conciſe, that it is not 
eaſy to ſpeak with any Degree of Certainty 
of the Sci ences wherein he was inſtructed 
while he lived in Egypt: However, as he 
was educated in the Royal Family, there 
can be no Ground to queſtion his having 
a thorough and perfect Idea, as well of 
the hidden as of the open Literature of 
Egypt, which was a Diſtinction begun ſo 
very early, that there is Reaſon to believe 
it had commenced before his Time. It 
we were to take in, under the Notion 
of aſſured Commentaries on the ſacred 
Text, what hath been written on the Life 
of Moſes by Joſephus and Philo, then we 
ſhould be able to ſpeak very explicitly; but 
they write ſo apparently in the Greek 
Stile, that is, in the Stile of Conjecture, 


that for m Y own Part, tho' I have a high 


Opinion of both their Judgments, yer [ 
cannot bring ING to rely upon the 


— 
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Authority of either. But tho Moſes hath 
not left us any Account of the Learning 
of Egypt, we may find in his Writings a 


great Variety of Facts which have a 


Reference thereto, and from which we 


may conclude, that it was both ſolid and 


extenſive, as I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew 
in the Proſecution of this Diſcourſe. 
In the Time of Solomon, Egypt was in 


| the very Zenith of her Glory, and this it 


was that induced that wiſe and magnificent 
Prince to deſire to ally himſelf to its Mo- 


narch, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he reduced one 


of the Maritime Cities of the Philiſtines, or 
rather had it given him by the King of 


| Egypt, when he had taken and burnt it 


with Fire, which ſhews that the Egyptians 
were then very perfect in the Art of War. 
In the Reign of Reboboam, Shiſhak made a 


perfect Conqueſt of his Kingdom, that is, 


as perfect a Conqueſt as he made of any 
Kingdom, for he pretended to no more 
than honorary Tribute, and an Acknow- 


ledgment of his being Lord Paramount, 
| as we ſpeak. This Shi/bak was the Seſo- 


Aris of the Greeks, and the only great Con- 


queror who reigned in Egypt, if we except 


OHris, and the reſt of the fabulous Heroes. 
The ſacred Hiſtorians of ſucceeding Reigns 
ſpeak very frequently of the Egyptians, 

- their 


10 

their Knowledge, Induſtry, and Prowek, 
and it muſt be confeſſed even by ſuch a; 
would diſpute their divine Authority, that 
the Accounts we have from theſe Writers 
are the moſt conſiſtent, the moſt rationa|, 
and the moſt uſeful that are any where to 
be met with. 

As to the Fame of the Egyptian Learn- 
ing among the Greeks, it is impoſſible to 
conceive any thing greater or more illu- 


ſtrious than it was. The Founders of the 


States and of the Religion of Greece were 
all either Egypliaus, or Perſons who boaſicd 
of their being verſed in the Learning of 
the Egyptians. Their greateſt Poets cele- 
brated that Kingdom as the Region of 
Science: The wiſeſt of their Legiſlators 
acknowledged themſelves indebted tortheir 
Abilities in that ſublime Art, to the In- 

ſtructions they had received, and the 
_ - Qbſervations they had made, in the Coun- 
try we are ſpeaking of. Their beſt 
Hiſtorians affected nothing ſo much # 
the recording the Exploits of this Peopt, 
and endeavouring to ſet their Hiſtoriesin 
a clear Light, as the Greet Philoſophers 
never pretend to diſown their being in- 
debted ta the Egyptians, for the Kudi- 
ments at leaſt of all that Knowledge which 
they taught their Diſciples. I might a 
| qu 
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quoted in Support of what I have been 
faying, the Writings of Homer, Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and above all 
Ariſtotle and Plate, with the reſt of the 


| Greek Writers of Eminence, who all agree 
| in affirming, that the Zgypiians were a 


moſt learned and knowing People. Here 
therefore I reſt that Evidence which I 
think ſufficient to prove, that the Fame 


| of the Egyptian Wiſdom was great and uni- 


verſal, and conſequently ſuch as deſerves 
Credit. But as Ibefore remarked, tho' the 
Reputation of the Egypiian Learning may 
well be underſtood by the Accounts given 
of it by the Greeks, yet can we gather but 
a very imperfect and indifferent Idea there- 


of from the Particulars they have been 


pleaſed to communicate. a 

Sou of them, fuch as the Poets, and 
miſcellaneous Writers, mention it occaſion- 
ally, or partially, as it ſuits with their 
Subjects. Others, as Hiſtorians and Anti- 
quarians, inſiſt upon it; but then they 
are ſo conciſe on ſuch Heads of the Egypt- 
lian Science as they underſtood, and fo 
diffuſe on thoſe Points which they con- 
feſſed they did not underſtand, , that one 
s frequently aſtoniſhed, but very ſeldom 
enlightened by what they ſay. Hence it 
is that the fabulous Hiſtory of Egypt, 3 I 
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the Greeks have given it to us, is the moſt 
- - unintelligible Jumble of Abſurdities that 


ever appeared. We are indeed told in 
Excuſe of this, that the Egyptian Prieſts 
did not only do their utmoſt to conceal the 


Hiſtory and Antiquities of their Nation 
from Strangers, but even took a Pleaſure 
in impoſing on them, and in paſſing on 
them romantic Stories, and ridiculous un- 


intelligible Allegories, for grand Secrets, 


and the hidden Myſteries of their ſacred 


and civil Inſtitutions. To believe there- 
fore in the groſs all that the Greeks have 


told us, is irrational, and muſt lead us in- 


to Error; and to reject the whole would 


be to own an abſolute Ignorance, and a 
Deſpair of being better informed. The 
middle Road therefore is in this, as in 


moſt other Caſes, the ſafeſt; and we ought 


to believe that the Egyptians were well 
verſed in all the Sciences, and that what 
is excellent and worthy of a wiſe People, 


in the Accounts given of them by the 


Greeks, ought to be eſteemed juſt and au- 


thentic; whereas all Things mean and 


trivial, that are found mixt in theſe Ac- 


counts, ought to be looked upon as ſpu- 
rious, and the Effects of the Authors Cre- 


„ 
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Au now come to the ſecond Head 1 
propoſed, that is, the real Extenſiveneſs 
of the ancient Egyptian Learning; and in 
Support of this I ſhall offer Facts only, hav- 


ing already placed all Authorities on this 
Subject under the former Head. As to the 


Knowledge of the ancient Egyptians in 
Theology, I am perſuaded it was very 
great, Nor can I bring myſelf to believe 
that anyof the Fables which are attributed 
to the Egyptians, were believed by them, 
that is, ſtrictly and literally. On the 


contrary, I am convinced that they were 


allegoric Syſtems of natural Myſteries, 
and that we have the true Keys of very 
few of them. As to that Diviſion which 
[ heretofore mentioned of Hidden and 


Divinity, I will not hide my Sufpicton, 


that as the open Divinity conſiſted in down- 
right Idolatry, fo the hidden, which was 
in very few Hands, did not fall much 


ſhort of the true Religion, that is to ſay, 


it conſiſted in knowing that the popular 
Religion was made up of Types and 
Shadows, and that the true Worſhip of 
God conſiſted in acknowledging his Unity, 


and in doing Good to his Creatures. 
Neither do I conceive that this hidden 
Divinity was peculiar to the Egyptians, 


but that it was known to the Legiſlators 


of 
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of moſt of the heathen Nations, and that 


the Diſcovenes they ſometimes make of 
it to their favourite Diſciples, gave riſe to 
thoſeSuſpicions of Atheiſm, which we find 
ſo rudely 8 upon them by Writers who 
were zealous, or affected to be zealous, for 
the Vulgar Faith. 
I $nouLD very willingly enter into the 
Detail of the Reaſons which have not only 
led me to, but confirmed me in this Opi- 
nion, were this a proper place. But 
inaſmuch as fuch an Account would take 
up a great deal of Room, and lead me into 
many Digreſſions, I will content myſelf 
for the preſent with obſerving, that if in 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe 1 ſhall prove, 
that in other Reſpects the ancient Egyptiam 
were a well- governed, wiſe, polite and 


induſtrious People, then it ought to be 


inferr'd, that the beſt of them had rational 
and conſiſtent Notions in Religion, and 
that even the People were not fo ſtupid 

to believe a Religion altogether without 
Art 'or Contrivance, which would have 
been certainly the Caſe, if the Religion 
of the Egyptians had been really ſuch a one 
as many of the Greek and Latin Writers 
repreſented. To this I will add, that the 


Ridicule ſo freely play'd by theſe Writer 


upon the Egyptian Religion, is a ſtrong 
| Preſumprion 
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 Preſumption that they were not right in 


their Sentiments about it; for how can 
we believe that .thoſe, who were the 
Maſters of the Greeks in all their Sciences, 
as they again were of the Romans, ſhould 


fall ſo miſerably ſhort of them in this firſt 


and moſt important of all Sciences? But 
to paſs from Religion to Government. 

Tris ſeems. to have been the Glory of 
the People of whom we are now ſpeaking; 
and the Accounts we have of it are ſo far 
from being obſcure, that they are ſuffi- 
cient to prove this Nation the wiſeſt of any 
in the World in the Settlement of its Con- 
ſtitution, and the moſt happy in its Effects. 
As to the Form of Rule which prevailed 


| in Egypt, it was that of Monarchy. The 


ancient Kings of Egypt were ſtiled Pha- 
raobs, which was a Name of Dignity, and 
tollowed by the proper Name of the 
Prince, as Pharaob Hophra, Pharaoh Neco. 
He was ſtiled abſolute, and he might be 
abſolute if he pleaſed. Yet there was a 
Table of Rules for the Conduct of the 
King, which deſcended to the minuteſt 
Points. Such as the Time of his Riſing, 
his Meals, and the Hours of his Diverſions, 
to which he uſually ſubmitted, not only in 
Conformity to his Predeceſſors, but be- 
cauſe he knew that though he was above 
75 5 all 
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all Men during his Life, yet he ſhould not 
fail to be judged after he was dead by his 
People. This was the ſole Limitation, if 
it may be ſo called, under which an Egyp- 
tian Monarch lay. He was daily admo- 


niſhed by the Prieſts, but in a diſtant and 


reſpe&tful Way; and as ſoon as he waz 
dead, certain Officers, appointed by the 
People, commenced a Suit againſt his 
Reputation, wherein, with great Freedom, 
they examined all his Actions; and if on 


a fair Trial the People condemned him, 


then his Corps was not interr'd with Fune- 
ral Solemnity, an Evil of all others moſt 
dreaded by the ancient Egyptians This 
Cuſtom the Mraelites carried with them 


from hence, and preſerved it very carefully, 


as appears from the ſeveral Memorandums 
we meet with in the Chronicles, concerning 
the Burials of the Kings of Judab, which 
are exactly conformable to this Egyptian 
Law. rk 

As to the People, they had their Pro- 
perties exactly ſecured to them, were all 
divided into certain Claſſes, and each 
Claſs had its Trade or Profeſſion, in which 
Men were bred from Father to Son, and 


out of which they could not poſſibly be 


removed. By this Regulation all Pro- 


feſſions were alike cultivated; and though 
* | they 


„ , 
they were not alike honourable, yet were 
none of them eſteemed baſe or mean. The 
Prieſts and Soldiers were particularly 
eſteemed. The former were not only 
the Miniſters of the Gods, but the 
Counſellors of their Kings, and had hereby 
a very great Power; whence in all Pro- 
bability it came to paſs, that the ancient 
Egyptians were addicted rather to Peace 
than to War: Vet we muſt not ſuppoſe 
that they were then what the modern 
Egyptians are, a timid and effeminate 
Race of People, altogether averſe to mili- 
tary Diſcipline, and incapable of Hard- 
ſhip; for their Militia, on the contrary, 
was the very beſt in the World, and their 
Cavalry eſpecially, capable of performing 
Wonders. But the Love of their Country 
abated their martial Ardour, and made 
them content to think, that diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in defenſive Wars was not only 
a juſt, but a ſufficient Title to military 
Praiſe, that is, to ſo much of this ſort of 
Reputation as they deſired. But the 
Hiſtory and Polity of this People, their 
Power, their Wealth, and their Magnifi- 
cence, are not expreſsly the Subject of 
their Diſcourſe, but come in occaſionally, 
4s Proofs of their Wiſdom. The Con- 
ſtitution of Egypt was ſuch, as joined to 
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the natural Fertility and Beauty of the 
Country, made the People both happy 


and ſatisfied, which was the Reaſon, that 
though the Love of Glory induced them 
to march under the Command of the great 
Seſoſtris, to the Conqueſt of all the Coun- 
tries between the Ganges and the Danube, 
yet they affected not to retain any of 
the Provinces they ſubdued, but con- 


tented themſelves with Tribute, Acknow- 


ledgments of Sovereignty, and erecting 
ſtrong and laſting Monuments to per- 


petuate the Remembrance of their Vic- 


tories. 

AETER this, they enjoyed a long and 
uninterrupted Peace, which they ſpent in 
adorning their Country, and in rendering 
habitable thoſe Waſtes and Deſarts, which 
now through Want of Care are become as 
inhoſpitable as ever. To ſay the Truth, 
the Cities, Publick Buildings, Royal Se- 
pulchres, Pyramids, and other Monu- 
ments, are the cleareſt and moſt indiſ- 
putable Proofs of the Knowledge, as well 
as the Publick Spirit of this Nation. The 
Accounts we have in the ancient Hiſtorians 
of the Wonders of the ancient Thee, 
may, for ought I know, be fabulous ; but 
the Ruins that are ſtill to be ſeen in all 


the 
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the Minds of Travellers whether any thing 
reported of the Egyptian Buildings be 
Fable. For theſe Ruins ſo evidently ſur- 
paſs any thing that is to be ſeen elſewhere, 
except thoſe of Perſepolis, (which ſome 
Arabian Authors affirm to have been built 
by Egyptian Workmen) that Men are apt 
to gather from thence, that the Palaces 
and Cities of Egypt, when entire, were as 
much ſuperior to thoſe in other Parts. It 
is true, that this Suppoſition may be falſe; 
yet this is uncertain, whereas that it is 
probable is a Thing of which we cannot 
doubt. 

ALL the Ruins and Remains of Anti- 
quity in this Country proclaim, if I may 
beallowed the Expreſſion, with one Voice, 
the exquiſite Taſte, as well as the great 
Skill and admirable Induſtry of thoſe who 
erected them. A ſimple Grandeur, a 
Magnificence ariſing from Proportion, a 
Diſpoſition that pleaſes every Beholder 
from the Perſpicuity of its Perfection, 
juſtly ſurprizes an intelligent Spectator, 
when he contemplates either the Palaces 
or the Temples of Egypt. As to the 
Hieroglyphics with which the Walls of 
thoſe Buildings are covered within-ſide 
and without, I pretend not to meddle 
with their Contents; for, as I cannot de- 
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monſtrate exactly the Wiſdom contained 


in them, ſo I can never bring myſelf to 
believe that they are ſuch Marks of Folly 
as the vain and puerile Interpretations of 
ſome of the Learned have made them. 
have read, that the Ethiopians and Scythians 
made uſe of Figures inftead of Letters in 
expreſſing their Notions. It may be, that 
in ancient Times this was the univerſal 
Language of the Learned throughout-the 
Eaſt; and I think that it may, in ſome 
meaſure, confirm this Notion, what the 
molt learned Travellers have obſerved of 
a ſacred and prophane Language, as well 
as Character, whichis ſtill in Uſe in almoſt 
every Oriental Country. To this I think 
I may add, that the Pictures of Animals 
were fit to compoſe what might be called 
an Alpbabet of Nature, becauſe they would 
repreſent the ſame Ideas to all Beholders 
who were once initiated in this Character, 
which by this Method might be made 
univerſal ; whether it was, or was not fo, 


is what I cannot, but it is poſſible ſome 


body hereafter may prove. 


THE other Publick Works of the 
Egyptians, ſuch as their Mounts, the 
Canals, their artificial Lakes, are at ſuch 
Aa Diſtance of Time ſeen with vaſt Dit 


advantage. Time hath either levelld, 
Or 
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bh at leaſt reduced to Hillocks, the firſt, 


rendered the ſecond Ditches, or Gutters, 
to what they were, and converted into 
bathſome Moraſſes thoſe glorious Repo- 
ſitories of the beſt Water in the World, 
which the Wiſdom of the ancient Kings of 


Egypt contrived, and which their indu- 


ſtrious and obedient People executed with 
incredible Labour. But if they are not 
what they were, they ſtil] ſerve to ſhew 
us where theſe Miraclesof Art once were: 
And there are ſo many clear Proots dedu- 
cible from the Uſes to which they ſerved, 


| as well as from the Accounts given of 


them in Hiſtory, that we cannot doubt of 
their being as vait and wonderful as they 
are repreſented. By what has been ſaid of 
the City of Alexandria, it will be moſt 
evident, that theſe were not ſimple Works 
of Magnificence, or that any more Labour 
or Coſt was employed about them than 
was neceſſary to make them what it was 
it and requiſite they ſhould be. Thus 


the Lake Moeris Was to have a Capacity 


ſufficient, if I may ſo ſay, to pour another 
Nile through the Deſarts, between it and 
Alexandria, I am convinced, from the 
Veſtiges that ſtill remain in the Country 
on the other ſide of the Nile, that the like 


Arts were uſed -to ſupply that Territory 
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with Water. And hence, in my Opi. 
nion, ariſes a double Proof of the Popy. 
louſneſs of this Country. For, if there 
had not been almoſt an incredible Number 
of People, how could theſe immenſe 
Works have been performed? and, on 
the other hand, if Egypt, in the Condi- 
tion it is now in, had been fufficient to 
ſupply its Inhabitants with all things ne- 
ceſſary, to what end was ſo much Pains 
beſtowed to render theſe Deſarts habitable, 


which in their natural State might have 


ſerved for Fortifications? As to the Num- 
ber of the Inhabitants under its moſt an- 
cient Kings, it may well be thought an 
impracticable Taſk to aſcertain it. How- 
ever, I think ] can render it very probable, 
that under Sejotris there were in this 
Country between twenty and twenty-ſix 
Millions, which I think I could alſo ſhew 
might live as well, and as comfortably in 
that Country, in the Condition it was then 
in, as the Swiſs do in their's, which I take 
to be the moſt populous Country in 
Europe. © | | 
Tus I take my leave of this Subject; 
for if the framing a Religion ſo as to al- 
ſwer all the Ends of State ; if the ſettling 
a Conſtitution which ſubſiſted ſixteen 


hundred Years without Alteration ; if the 
inventing 
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inventing a military Diſcipline which en- 
abled thoſe who were trained up therein 
to conquer the greateſt Part of the then 
known World ; if the making artificial 


Seas and Rivers, turning ſandy. Deſarts 


into fruitful Fields, and erecting fine Cities 


where Nature had not afforded Materials 


for a Cottage : If, I fay, all theſe Things, 
and many more of as ſtupendous a 


Nature, which, were it not to avoid Pro- 
lxity, I could eaſily reckon up, do not 


prove the Authors of them to have poſ- 
ſeſſed ſolid and extenſive Wiſdom, then I 
muſt confeſs myſelf miſtaken, and that 


my. Partiality for the ancient Egyptians 


hath led me aſtray. | 


I ALL now ſpeakof the Learning ofthe 


modern Egyptians, which is no other than 
that of the Arabs; and J ſhail the rather 
do it, Firſt, becauſe there is no Country 


in which it is better cultivated than it is 
in this: And Secondly, becauſe from the 


Accounts I have heard of this ſort of 
Learning in, Europe, I am apt to think 
our Notions concerning it are not either 
ſo juſt or ſo diſtin& as they might be. 
That the Arabs, in the Days of Mohammed, 
were a very rude and indigent People, 
is certainly true; but that they had 
been always ſo, or that at this very Time 
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there were none amongſt them that had 


the leaſt Tincture of Literature, is what 
I think not altogether ſo apparent as ſome 
would make it. The Reaſon of my 


Opinion is this: The Koran, or Bible of 


the Mohammedans, is written not only in 
a ſublime, but elegant Stile, and, as [ 
obſerved before, its Elegance is one of the 
grand Arguments for the divine Inſpira- 


tion of Mobammed. Thus they put it. 


Our Prophet, by his own Confeſſion, was 
an illiterate and ſimple Man; his Book, 
however, is written in a pure and flowing 
Language, adorned with all the Figures 
of Rhetoric, and ſuperior to any thing 
that hath been written in the ſame Lan- 
guage ſince ; therefore he wrote it by the 
Direction, or, which is the ſame thing, 
had it delivered to him by the Almighty. 
To refeł this Propoſition, there is nothing 
more neceſſary than to conſider the mani- 
feſt Imperfections viſible in the Koran; 
ſuch as Facts falſe ſtated, Errors in Geo- 


graphy, and Chronology; and, which is 


itill of greater Importance than any of 
theſe, flat Contradictions. But if the 
Koran be not divinely inſpired, it is never- 
theleſs excellently writ ; and this is a 
Proof that the Arabian Stile arrived at 
Perfection, either in, or before the my 
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of Mohammed; whence I ſuppoſe it will 
follow, that thoſe whouſed this Language 
were not utter Barbarians, but Men 
tolerably acquainted with the moſt uſetul 
of the Sciences, and who were accuſtomed 
to diſcourſe of Things natural and divine: 
THE Critics admit, that there are in the 
Book of Fob abundance of Arabic Words; 
and it is indiſputably written in the Man- 
ner of that People. This ſeems a ſtrong. 
Confirmation of what was ſaid before; 
and indeed I think it can be hardly con- 
ceived, that a Nation ſhould remain Bar- 
barians in the laſt Degree, and yet make 
uſe of a comprehenſive and a copious 
Language. The Truth ſeems to be, that 
2 certain Kind of mixt Theology, a ſort 
of moral Philoſophy, and a jumbled No- 
tion of Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, made 
up the Learning of the Arabians, who 
were Cotemporaries with Mohammed, or 
| lived in the Ages before him. Thoſe who 
ſucceeded him were barbarous indeed, for 
they affected Barbariſm, and for ſeveral 
Sueceſſions made War on the Republic 
of Letters, as fiercely as they did on all the 
neighbouring Nations. It was in this 
| untortunate Seaſon, when Enthuſiaſm was 
triumphant, and Literature in Diſgrace, . 
that Egypt fell into their Hands, and 
f... ſuffered 
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ſuffered no leſs by their burning all the 


Manuſcripts therein, than by their over- 
turning and deſtroying thoſe Edifices 
which Time itſelf, and all Barbarian, 
but theſe, had ſeen with Reverence. By 
degrees, however, this Paſſion for Igno- 
rance wore off; and as the Caliphs began 


to think themſelves Princes as well az 


Prieſts, they likeweſe grew content to 
ſuffer Learning to revive a little, and at 
laſt began to cultivate and encourage it, 


Abu Faafar Almanſur, the ſecond Caliph 


of the Maſſides, was the great Reſtores of 
Science among the Arabians; for he, 
not contented with the Study of their 
Language and Laws, which had been 
hitherto the utmoſt Limit of any Caliobs 
Knowledge, apply'd himſelf to the 
Sciences, and ſhewed a great deal of 
Countenance not only to the learned Men 


of his own Country and Religion, but to 


Strangers alſo. As his Reign was long 


and glorious, ſo his conduct gave a Sort 


of Rule to his Succeſſors, who were no 
longer afraid or aſhamed to acknowledge 
themſelves Protectors of Learning, and of 
its Profeſſors. p 5 
TukRE did not want, however, ſome 
enthuſiaſtical Doctors, who thought that 
prophane Literature might endanger their 
+ Religion; 
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Religion ; and theſe Men having great 
Credit with the People, could not miſs of 


having ſome alſo with their Sovereigns; 


till at length the Cakph Almamun, who was 


the Sixth of the Houſe before mentioned, 
freed himſelf from all Reſtraints, engaged 
the Learned in all Profeſſions, of all 
Religions, and from all Countries, to 
aſſemble in his Court, and patronized a 
Multitude of Tranſlations, as well from 
the European, as from the Oriental Lan- 
guages: By the former, I mean the Greek 
and Latin; and by the latter, the ancient 


_ Perſian and Indian Languages. On this 


Account he is regarded as the Auguſtus of 
the Learned; but the Bigots are not yet 
reconciled to his Memory, they are per- 
ſuaded, that by an Affectation of Magni- 


ficence and univerſal Benevolence, he cor- 
rupted the Manners of the Faithful, and 


by introducing of foreign Philoſophy, 


made room for a Number of Hereſies 


which have followed in Religion. I men- 


tion this to ſhew, that Men who would 


cover their own narrow Notions with the 
Veil- of Religion, talk much the ſame 
Language in all Places; not that I am 
inſenſible of the Miſchiefs which Religion 
hath ſuffered by the Intrigues of Men of 
Letters; on the contrary, I am ſenſible 


that 
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that a Hereſy is feldom dangerous, but 
when fuch a Man is at the Head of it; 
yet I cannot think that Learning ought to 
be diſcouraged on this Account, becauſe, 
if it ſhould, I know of no Remedy that 
could be applied to this very Evil. Julian 
was ſo ſenſible of this, that though he de- 
teſted that Method of perſecuting, which 
had been uſed by Nero and Droclefian, yet 
he bethought himſelf of another, which 
would have been more fatal to the Church, 
that of forbidding her Children to ſtudy 
human Literature. Is it not ſtrange that 
Bigots and Perſecutors ſhould think alike, 
and recommend one and the ſame Method 
with ſuch different Views, as the extir- 
pating and ſecuring Religion ? Or ought 
we not to be careful of admitting That as 
a Medicine, when preſcribed by ſuſpicious 
Friends, which our Enemies would force 
upon us as a Poiſon ? The wiſer Part of 
the Mobammedans have been always in this 
Sentiment, and eſpecially the Princes of 
that Religion, who reigned in Egypt. 
Theſe were great Encouragers of Learn- 
ing, and the Sun-ſhine of their Favour 
brought many Strangers of Merit to their 
Courts. Fo 
Ir is true that the Mamalukes furned all 
Things up- ſide down, and were as open 
3 a Enemies 
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Enemies to Letters, as to Virtue; fond 
of their own brutal Policy, Power was 
the Idol they worſniped, and a licentious 
Luxury the only Happineſs they ſought. 
No wonder then that all the Profeſſors of 
Learning fled out of Egypt, nor have they 

returned thither but by ſlow degrees; 
however, in this laſt Age a Number of 
concurring Accidents have made the 
Arabian Literature flouriſh here again. 
What chiefly contributed thereto was, the 
retiring hither of many ofthericheſt Mears, 
who where driven out of Spain; as alſo 
the Munificence of ſuch Turkiſh Lords as 
having ſhelter*d themſelves in Egypr, enjoy 
either under the Protection of the Spabis, 
or Janizaries, the Poſſeſſion of large 
Eſtates, which they acquired at Court, 
Add to this the Temperature of the Air, 
and the Serenity of the Climate, which 
ſeem naturally to incline the Egyprians to 
certain Studies. But itis time to be more 
particular, and to enter into a direct Detail 
of the Sciences which are at preſent in 
Vogue amongſt the politer Part of the 
Inhabitants of this Country. This I ſhall 
endeavour to perform as ſuccinctly and 
impartially as I can. For, as on the one 
hand I can never ſubſcribe to the common 
Opinion, that the Inhabitants of all 3 
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of the Farth, except E urope, are Barks. 
rians ; ſol ſhall never be brought on the 
other to allow, that the Europeans fall 
ſhort of theſe in true Wiſdom and uſefy] 
Knowledge, which ſome who have grown 
enthuſiaſtically fond of the Oriental Learn- 
ing would perſuade us. 

I SHALL begin with obſerving, that al- 
though nothing is more common in 
Europe than to meet with Men who have 
no Sort of Taſte for Books, or Learning of 
any Kind, yet this is ſeldom, or rather 
never the Caſe in this-Country, eſpecially 
among the Arabs. For though there are 
but few, comparatively ſpeaking, whocan 
read or write tolerably, yet the Know- 
ledge of paſt Events, and the Contents 
of Poems and Hiſtories, famous amongſt 
them, is a Sort of univerſal Paſſion. 
Beſides, for their Genealogies, and the 
Hiſtories of their reſpective Tribes, if we 
may call this Learning, every Man is poſ- 
ſeſſed of it: They tranſmit it from Father 
to Son: They employ all their leiſure 
Time in hearing or telling the Exploits 
of their Anceſtors ; neither-is there any 
thing that endears a Foreigner to them ſo 
much, as his liſtening patiently to thoſe 
Recitals. Poetry ſeems to have been in 


Eſteem witha Il the Oriental Nations _ 
; | | low 
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the earlieſt Point of Time; and indeed if 
Enthuſiaſm, or ſupernatural Tranſport 
be, as it is generally eſteemed, the Eſſence 
of Poetry, then the Authors of this Coun- 
try ought to carry away the Prize, as well 
in Point of Excellence, as of Numbers. 
The Arabick is, of all Languages, except 
the Greek, the beſt ſuited to poetic Com- 
politions, for it is extremely ſonorous, 


very copious, abounding with Epithets, 
and extremely capable of that Figure 

which the Greeks call Paranomaſia, which 
I think I cannot expreſs better than by 
calling it a Method of aſſiſting Senſe by. 


Sounds, an Embelliſhment frequently met 
with in the Sacred Scriptures, and which: 
has certainly very happy Effects; though 
I know it has not been held atrue Beauty 
by our modern Critics. The Perfan Lan- 


| guage is alſo extremely capable of all the 


Excellencies of Poetry, and tho? there are 
not ſo many, yet there have been as great 
and as celebrated Poets of this Nation, as 


of anyother inthe Eaſt; for which Reaſon, 


all who pretend to Learning, not only 


throughout Egypt, but through the whole 


Turziſh Empire, and the Dominions of 
the Great Mogul, apply themſelves to this 
Language, ſo as to acquire a Facility not 
only in ſpeaking and reading it, but of 
"Re writing 
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writing it alſo ; for without this Accom- 
pliſhment, there is no acquiring the Cha- 
racer of Politeneſs in any of the Courts of 
Ala. The Turkiſh, which is in Fact a 
Mixture of various Tongues, viz. the 
Arabick, Sclavonick, and modern Greek, is 
yet capable of Compoſitions very muſical 
and pleaſant ; but there are not many 
Poems of great Fame in this Language un- 
leſs tranſlated, the politer Turks contenting 
themſelves with Madrigals, Sonnets, and 
a ſort of Elegiac Poems, which yet would 
not be held deſpicable in any other Lan- 
guage. 
 NexT to Poetry, we may reckon their 
Paſſion for Moral Philoſophy, the Precepts 
of which are generally delivered in a mixt 
kind of Works, that is, partly Proſe and 
partly Verſe. There are of theſe in all the 
Oriental Languages, and they are alike read 
and eſteemed in all. They conſiſt of cer- 
tain Maxims or Aphoriſms, illuſtrated by 
ſhort Diſcourſes, Compariſons, Allegories, 
Apologues, Paſſages from Hiſtory, Quo-, 
tations from Poets, and ſometimes Pro- 
logues and Epilogues in Verſe, by the 
Authors themſelves. This kindof Books 
are uſually recommended to young People, 
in reſpect as well to their Pleaſantneſs, as 
to the Tendency they have to _ 
| their 
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their Manners. They likewiſe make a 


part of the Entertainment of ſtudious and 


ſedentary People, and are ſometimes read 


in ſelect Companies of Friends, who 
aſſemble for the Sake of promoting Know- 
ledge. The ordinary ſort of Turks con- 
tent themſelves with reading, or hearing 
read to them, certain Romances, full of 
ſtrange incredible Adventures, but con- 
nected by ſuck a ſtrong Spirit of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, and ſo diverſified by the Fecundity 


of the Oriental Genius, that to thoſe who 


have heard and underſtand them, the 


Pleaſure the Turks take in them is not at | 


all ſtapendous, much leſs ridiculous, as 
ſome of our Authors would repreſent 
it. 72 
Iremember amongſt others, to have heard 
once the following Story read in a pretty 


large Company: One of the Caliphs find- 
ing himſelf in Danger, from the Ambition, 


Wealth and Power of one of his Miniſters, 
conceived that the ſafeſt Way of deliver- 


ing himſelf was to ſacrifice this Man to 
the People; and therefore having ordered 
him to be put to Death, he at the ſame 


Timeby Proclamation, beſtowed his Houſe 


and all his Wealth on the Populace. 


There wanted nothing more than this 
Royal Permiſſion to ſet the Mob to work, 


Who 
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who inſtantly tore the Houſe in Pieces, 
every one taking what came firſt to hand. 
The Author of this Hiſtory digreſſes 
on this Occaſion, into a large Account 
of the Miniſter's Luxury, which, as he 
informs us, was ſuch, that there were in 
his Kitchen conſtantly a certain Number 
of Diſhes ready to be ſet on the Table. 
Amongſt the Mob there was one Kobat, 
a poor miſerable Fellow, who ſubſiſted by 
ſelling Greens; this Man ſtumbled by 
Chance on a Bag with two thouſand pieces 
of Gold, a great good Fortune in outward 
Appearance, but the Buſineſs was to 
ſecure it; Koba carried it as well as he 
could into the Kitchen, and ſeeing there 
an earthen Pot half full of Rice and Mut- 
ton, he threw his Bag into it, and then 
ſetting the Pot upon his Head, marched 
off in Triumph. The Crowd made Way 
for him as he paſſed, ſhouting and jeering 
him for making Prize of a little Victuals. 
Well, well, ſaid Kohak, you who have Riches 
may covet Riches, to me it is ſomething that 
have got a Dinner. The People were 
ſo well pleaſed with the Modeſty of this 
Anſwer, that they commended the Man, 
and ſuffered him to go peaceably to his 
Hut, where he quickly diſcovered to his 


Family that he had brought them _ 
| pot 
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and Mutton for their Life-time. The 
Turks laughed immoderately at this Rela- 
tion, which ſo provoked a German who 
was preſent, thathe could not avoid aſking 
Oſman Effendi, who brought him, where 
the Wit or Senſe of that Story lay. M, 
Friend, anſwered the Turk gravely, art 
thou one of the Mob, that amongſt the Rice 
and Mutton loſe Sight of the Gold, and think 
your own Ignorance Wiſdom ? 1 5 
Nor to carry things farther than they 
naturally go, I think I may affirm, that 
as the Oriental Imagination is wonderfully 
ſharp, amazingly rapid, and yet always 
| pleaſant and amuſing; ſo there is a Pro- 
fundity in Judgment, eſpecially obſervable 
in the Moors and Arabs, who have applied 
themſelves to Learning, which can never 
be deſcribed. When one of theſe Stories 
hath been read, the Book is generally laid 
by. Then ſomebody ſtarts a Queſtion, 
another replies, and as the Converſation 
grows warm, a Multitude of ſhining ſub- 
lime Things are ſaid, which would appear 
altogether incredible if repeated. The 
public Academies, or as we call them 
in Europe Univerſities, are very numerous 
in the Countries poſſeſſed by Mobammedan 
Princes, and there are a prodigious num- 


of Scholars educated in each of them. Te 
iS 
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is not therefore a real Want of Learning, 
which makes theſe People appear ſo igno- 
rant to our European Travellers, but their 
valuing that Learning moſt which we 
value leaſt, and in which few of our 
Travellers have any Skill at all. Beſides, 
it requires a great deal of Time and Ap- 
plication to acquire any Degree of Know- 
ledge in the Arabian and Perſian Tongues, 
and a much longer Space to reliſh the 
Hiſtories, Poems, and Eſſays, that are 
wrote in them. However, if no other 
Geod reſulted from it, this alone would 
juſtify a Man in taking ſuch Pains, that 
he hath thereby an Opportunity of reading 
many Greek and Latin Authors entire, of 
which we have only mutilated Copies. 
For inſtance, there is certainly a compleat 
Arabic Tranſlation of T. Livius; and J. 
have been informed, that there is 2 com- 
pleat Verſion of Curtius in Perſian. To 
condemn therefore in the groſs all rheſe 
People eſteem, is abſurd ; becauſe we 
at the ſame time include what we 
ſtudy and admire ourſelves. But of this 
enough. | 
Wx are in Europe ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt Oriental Hiſtories, but this Pre- 
judice is derived rather from their Manner 
than their Matter, and ſometimes for _ 
8 0 
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of diſtinguſhing Romances from Hiſtory. 
It is many Ages ago that Aenophon bor- 
row'd from the Perſians the Plan of the 
Inſtitution of Cyrus, a Work not written 
ſtrictly according to Facts, and yet not 
fill'd up ae N wi - = 
_ Appearances of Truth, fitted to amuſe and 
ſg BP" not to deceive or to delude 
the Reader; for it is well known through- 
out the Eaſt, and was no doubt as well 
underſtood by the Greeks, that theſe Pieces 
were not ſtrict Hiſtory, but that they had 
what the ſkilful in Muſick call a Ground 
of Fact, the Reaſoning and Decorations 
flowing from the Genius of the Author. 
But beſides theſe hiſtorical Romances, 
which are indeed very numerous, there 
are in the Eaſt a great abundance of origi- 
nal and well wrote Hiſtories. . 
© Some of them contain general Tran- 
ſactions in all Nations, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to ſomecertain Period; 
ſome the particular of certain Nations; 
ſome containing the .Dynaſties of the an- 
cient Kings before the Time of Mobammed; 
ſome recording the Hiſtory of the Princes 
of that Faith, who have ruled in all the 
Nations that have embraced it. Moſt of 
theſe are in Perſian or Arabick, ſome in 
the Turki/b Language, and a great many 
| tranſlated 
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tranſlated into it. There are no leſs than 
thirteen Hiſtories of the Houſe of Otboman, 
written by ſeveral Authors, ſome in Proſe, 
and ſome in Verſe. Beſides, there is hardly 
a great City in all the Eaſt of which there 
is not one, or more Hiſtories. The Lives 

of Caliphs, Sultans, famous Generals, Stateſ: 
men, Hiſtorians, Poets, and Holy Men, are 
written apart ; and there are likewiſe 
numberleſs Accounts of Earthquakes, Fa- 
mines, Plagues, Rebellions, Revolutions, 
and other remarkable Events, penn'd in 
the way of Chronicle, with excellent Re- 
marks, and curious Obſervations. Some 
great Men havecompiled large Collections 
in the Eſſay kind, long before that kind 
of Writing was heard of in Europe ; and 
the French Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople 
| ſent his Maſter, about the Year 1670, 
ſeveral Volumes written in this Way four 
hundred Years ago, by a Lixir of the 
Sultan of Khoraſſan. | 

As to Annals, they have Works in that 
Form of great Accuracy, and of vaſt 
Extent. Thoſe of Perſia make two hun- 
dred Volumes; and I am well aſſured, that 
the Annals of China are of the ſame Bulk; 
but then they are an Abridgment only, 
for thoſe called the Royal Annals of China 
make five hundred Volumes. And there 


15 


„ 1 
is a general Hiſtory of the Tartars, which 
is {aid to have been examined by a hun- 
dred learned Men, divided into five Parts, 
each containing twenty Volumes. It muſt 
however be allowed, that the want of 
Printing, and the exceſſive Price of Ma- 
nuſcripts, render Libraries very thin in 
Mobammedan Countries, that is, in Com- 
pariſon of ours; yet their Libraries are 
more comprehenſive than they ſeem, ſince 
they contain no variety of Editions, much 
leſs Duplicates of the ſame Book. How- 
ever, in Royal Libraries, and thoſe col- 
lected by Men in high Station, and of 
great Fortune, there are noble Collections. 

The Royal Library at Fez contains thirty 
thouſand Volumes, of which many noble 
Moors have Catalogues. I need ſay the 
leſs on this Matter, becauſe I underſtand 
there is a learned Man in Europe, who is 
about to publiſh a Treatiſe expreſsly on 
this Subject, which will be very curious 
and entertaining. 

As toChronology and Geography, thoſe 
neceſſary Lights to Hiſtory, our Weſtern 
Authors have fo habituated themſelves to 
ſpeak with the utmoſt Contempt of the 
Abilities of Eaſtern Writers in reſpect to 
them, that it may be dangerous to endea- 
vour the Removal of ſo old and ſo univerſal 
an 
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an Error. But as it is an Error, I will 
venture to remove it, by affirming, that 


there are as exact Geographical Deſcrip. 
tions in the Arabick Tongue as in any 
other whatſoever ; and why ſhould there 
not? Did we not recover Ptolemy from 
thence ? For want of ſtudying theſe Geo- 
graphers, we are miſerably deceived, and 
while we laugh at the Ignorance of the 
Oriental Nations, it is only their Igno- 
rance of our Ignorance, that hinders them 


from deriding us. For that they have 


better Accounts of their own Countries 
than we have, that the Deſcription and 
Hiſtory of every little Kingdom ſwal- 
lowed up long ago in the Eaſt, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts in their Libraries, is a Fact that can- 


not be queſtioned. And as to Chronology, 


there are Arabian and Perſian Authors, 


who have written very learnedly on all the 
Eras that have been in Uſe among the 


Nations of the Eaſt. Nay, I have ſeen a 


Perſian Chronicle, in which the Reigns of 


the Princes before Mohammed, or rather be- 
fore Omar, are computed by Days, and a 
Method propoſed for reducing the ra of 
the Hegira, to that of 1/degerd. 


Bur that I may not ſeem to be as 


much prejudiced in Favour of the Oriental 
Nations, as ſome are againſt them, - il 
admit 
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admit that many of the Turki/þ Men of 
the Law are very ignorant, and ſo are 
moſt of the Grandees ; the Profeſſors of 
Aſtrology and the occult Sciences are 
alſo meer Blockheads ; but then; have 
theſe ſort of People no Brethren elſe- 
where? Are all Men of the Robe in Europe 
Solomons ? All Men of Quality Men of 
Letters? All Figure-Caſters Men of Parts 
and Probity ? If not, what does the Ig- 
norance of theſe ſort of Men in the Eaſt 
prove? Surely, nothing againſt the Learn- 
ing of others, which is what I ſpeak of. 

As to Numbers, we ought in Con- 
ſcience to allow the Arabians a competent 
Knowledge in them ; becauſe we have 
borrowed our very Figures from them. 
But beſides the common Doctrine of 
Arithmetic, they are extremely well ac- 
quainted with that moſt curious Science, 
which we call Algebra, tho' I think not 
very properly ; becauſe this is pure Ara- 
bick, and the Arabians never call that 
Science ſo, but conſtantly uſe this Form 
of Expreſſion, AI Gebr ou Al Mocabelah, 
i. e. Computation by Compariſon, for Mo- 
cabelah ſignifies Oppoſition, orComparing, 
and every body knows that this is the 
moſt eſſential part of that Science. When 
| this Science was firſt known in Europe or 
Vol. II. M to 
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Science, and that they have miſapphet 


ſpeak without Foundation, for Agel 
was certaivly deviſed by Diophantus df Fly 
1 | | Alexandria 
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or to ſpeak more accurately, was recovered 
by the Europeans, the common Opinion 
was, that this Method of computing had 
for its Author Geber, whom the Arabian; 
call Giaſar, and thence came our Appel 
lation. But as this Notion was abſolutely 
without foundation, as the very Compo- 
Frtion of our own Word ſhews to a Perſon 
moderately fkilPd in Arabick, ſo *tis but 
reaſonable that this Error ſhould be re- 
moved; and tho* I do not plead fr 
changing the Name of this Science, yet 
IT cannot help wiſhing that this Appellation IM | 
mould be univerſally underſtood. The 
Perfians have been remarkably careful in 
the Cultivation of this Branch of Know- 
ledge, there being in their Language, s IN 
well as in the Arabick, both in Proſe and | 
in Verſe, a vaſt Variety of Works re-. 
lating to analitical Computation. I can- 8 
not however deny, that the Eaſtern Sages I 
entertain ſome groſs Miſtakes about this F 


it ſtrangely. For Example, they attr- 


bute the Invention of this Art to Ariſtoll, 
whoſe Fame is very great in the Zof, P 
and of whoſe Works they have a far bet. or 
ter Collection than we. Yet in this they » 
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d Aerondria, who lived in the ſecond Cen- 
tury, and whoſe Works both the Arabian, 
dad Perfians have in their own Language. 
As to the wrong Uſe they make of this 
. W Science, it is the ſame which they make 
of all Sciences, that is, they would fain 
d. MW convert it into a ſort of Divination. The 
very Piece they aſcribe to Ariſtotlè is writ- 
ut ten in this Stile, and bears the Form of a 
e. Petter to his Diſciple, acquainting him 
x MW with the Method of divining by Num- 
et bers, which Army would be victorious in 
on Battle. A miſerable Fall this! and alto- 
he MW gether unworthy of that great Genius on 
in whom they would father it. But per- 
u. WW haps I have been already too long upon 
x ſo dry a Matter, for which I have no other 
nd Excuſe, than that Men generally fancy 
e- WM they may be allowed to talk much on a 
n- Subject which they have ſtudied much. 
es Let me now ſpeak of the preſent State of 
ws WM Phyſic in Egypt, and ſo conclude this Diſ- 
ed courſe. N 

i- Ina vx before ſpoken in general of the 
ancient and preſent State of Profeſſors of 
„ Fhyſic in Egypt; I have alſo expatiated 
et. on the Seaſons and different Tempera- 
e ments of Air in this Country; but as my 


rn Intention is to treat this Subject more 
of ſtrictly here, I will reſume a few Particu- 
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Lars with reſpect to the latter, and alſo add 
not a few to what | have ſaid of the former. 
The Air of Egypt, conſidered phyſically, 
is hot, dry, unequal, and in ſome Months 
nitrous and chilly. In the extreme Heats 
of Summer, the Inhabitants have recourſe 
to variety of Inventions, for the procur- 
ing cool Air, in which they are wonder- 
fully ſucceſsful ; tho* ſometimes to their 
Prejudice. The North Winds which 
blow, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, ſudden- 
ly and incertainly in the hotteſt Seaſons, 
-are received with too great Avidity, and 
with too little Precaution, by a People 


half burnt by the raging Heat of the Sea- 


| ſon. As there is a prodigious mixture of 

Nations in this Country, it follows from 
thence, that their Habit, "Temper, and 
manner of living, cannot, in a phyſical 
Senſe, be very exactly deſcribed. For 
Inſtance, in Cairo one may eaſily reckon 
up between twenty and thirty different 
Nations, ſuch as Egyptians, Arabs, Alu, 
fines, Ethiopians, Indians, Perfians, Ay 
rians, Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Hungarian:, 
Sclavonians, Ruſſians, Moors, &c. We 
may however make a new Diviſion of the 
Inhabitants of this Country, fo as to ſerve 
our Purpoſe tolerably well, In the firl 


Place let us reckon thoſe who inhabit Ci 
a ties 
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3 
1d ties and great Towns; theſe lead indolent, 
xr, eaſy, and luxurious Lives, affect a moiſt 
y, cooling Diet, drink cool Liquors in abun- 
hs dance, and bathe often; hence they are, ge- 
its WM nerally ſpeaking, extremely fat, ſome 
ſe WM monſtrouſly fo ; have weak, cold Sto- 
r- MW machs, are ſubject to Ruptures, Dropſies, 
r. and Fluxes, and are ſeldom without 
ir W Rheums, Defluxions on the Breaſt and 
ch Lungs, and other ſuch like Diſtempers, 
n- MW which are exceedingly increaſed by the ex- 
s, ceſſive Uſe of Women. The ſecond fort 
nd are the Arabs, who by keeping ſtrictly to 
le che Cuſtoms of their own Country and 
a- Nation, eſcape many, if not molt of theſe 
of MW Diſcaſes, and are of a quite different Tem- 
m perament, that is, have ſpare and hectic 
d Conſtitutions. The third fort are the Vil- 
al WW lagers or Peaſants, a Race of laborious, 
or hardy People, who endure all Seaſons, 
on and all Weathers, eat little, work much, 
nt are of a dark Sun-burnt Complexion, and 
„are fo ſeldom the Objects of a Phyſician's 
- WW Care, that it is hard to ſay what their 
Conſtitutions are, farther than as they 
ve repreſented by the foregoing. Deſcrip- 
tion. c 5 6 

Tris Account will ſerve well enough 
to ſhew how People come to be ſick, un- 
healthy, and ſhort lived; but as many of 
| M 3 the 
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the Egyptians eſcape all theſe Evils, and 
attain extreme old Age, it is neceſſary 
that this alſo ſhould be accounted for, at 
leaft as far as it may be. All the ancient 
Hiſtorians, and not a few modern Tra- 
vellers, aſſure us, that the Egyptians live 
long ; and indeed the Fact is indubitable, 
but then we muſt admit of proper Diſtinc- 
tions. The native Egyptians, the Aras, 
and the Peaſants, are long lived, together 
with ſuch as are pretty careful of their 
Health, of which there are ſeveral] Cauſes, 
(amongſt which however the Air muſt 
never be reckoned,) but the principal 
Cauſe is Temperance. In Egypt few Peo- 
ple eat much Fleſh, and the Fleſh they 
do eat, is either Veal, Mutton, or Fowls; 
they are likewiſe no Drinkers of ftrong 
Liquors, and are extremely careful in 
preſerving a calm and quiet State of Mind. 
This may ſeem not very conſiſtent with 
what I ſaid of their Luxury, but that 1s 
not my Fault, the general Intemperance 
of the Northern and Weſtern Parts of Eu- 
rope give the Inhabitants of , thoſe Coun- 
tries a falſe Idea of Luxury, which is found 
in many I hings beſides eating and drink- 
ing, ſuch as in Habit, Attendance, Baths 
for Pleaſure, Perfumes, and a thouſand 

other Things diſcoverable by human In- 


vention, 
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vention, when turn'd to ſo unworthy, 2 
Purſuit. With reſpe& to theſe Things 


the Egyptians are luxurious, nor are they 


altogether free from it in Point of Diet 
for they are careful in gratifying their 


Taſtes, but not immoderate in the ule of 


what they like. | 
Our Accounts of Egypt always fpeak 
of the Plague as a Diſeaſe common in 


Egypt, and ſo indeed it is, for it viſits 


the !nhabitants once a Year punctually, 


and ſometimes commits great Havock ; 


of which more particularly hereafter, But 
beſides the Plague, the Inhabitants are 
viſited by peſtilential Fevers, which are 
mortal in twenty-four Hours; young 


People, eſpecially at Cairo and Alexanaria, 


are in Danger every Summer from a ma- 


_ lignant kind of Small-Pox, which rages 
exceſſively. The Leproſy is alſo a com- 


mon Diſtemper, eſpecially among the 
meaner fort of People, occaſioned by their 
Meat and Drink. They have in this 
Country a fort of fat, ſalt, half rotten 
Cheeſe, which both on Account of its 


Cheapneſs and of its Reliſh, is much eaten 


by the ordinary Peaſants, who likewiſe 


take up with Greens, Roots, and Pulſe, 


as well as with Fleſh not in Perfection, 


and in the Summer Months when the 


M4 Nile 
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| Vile is low, are conſtrained to uſe other 
Water, which is not only unwholeſome 
by Compariſon with the Nile, but per- 
| haps the moſt unwholeſome in the World, 
In the Neighbourhood of Cairo, and even 
in the City itſelt, Numbers are afflicted 
with a kind of Leproſy, which is proper- 
iy an Elephantiafis, whereby from their 
Hips downwards they are ſwell'd in ſuch 
a manner, as to loſe the Form of their 
Limbs, as well as the Uſe of them, and 
inſtead of Legs and Feet, they are ſup- 
ported by ſhapeleſs Pillars, like the Legs 
of Elephants ; yet is this extraordinary 
Swelling without Pain. All kinds of 
Ruptures, and ſome of them equally hide- 
os and painful, are very frequent, and 
ſo is the Gout, the Gravel, and the Stone, 
Obſtructions, and Inflammations in the 
Bowels, and all the Diſeaſes of which the 
Head and Eyes are capable. But of theſe 
I forbear to ſpeak particularly, becauſe | 


do not know that they differ much from 


the ſame ſort of Diſeaſes in Europe; and 
becauſe I am willing to ſpeak diffuſely of 
the Plague, which, I have ſaid, conſtant- 
ly viſits Egypt, and of which, tho' our 
Authors ſpeak much, yet I think little 
hath hitherto been ſaid accurately about it. 
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tho it be much ſtrengthened and increaſed 
by the Heat of the Air in Egypt, is ſel- 
dom or never bred there; ſo. that tho' it 
may be ſtiled endemial and epidemic in 
Eeypt, yet it cannot be called indigenous,. 
ſince it is certainly derived either from 
Greece or Syria, on the one Side, or from 
Barbary or Libya on the other; and theſe 
Plagues are very different. The Plague 
when it comes from Greece ſeizes many, 


but its Symptoms are mild, and there are 
but a few to whom it proves mortal; the 
Plague from Syria is more fatal, for tho“ 


few are ſeized thereby, yet more die than 
in the former Caſe; but when the Plague 
comes from Barbary, or Libya, it lays all 
Cairo waſte, preying on all Degrees of 
People with grievous and prodigious: 


Symptoms, which moſtly terminate in 


Death, ſo that few who are ſtruck there- 
with, preſerve either Hope or Reaſon. 
When the Plague comes early in the 
Year, that is, in the Months of September 
or October, it does moſt Miſchief, and 
continues longeſt ; but when it is late in: 
the Seaſon before it viſits Cairo, it does“ 
not ſpread ſo exceſſively, or do ſo much 
Miſchief. But whenever it comes, or of. 
whatſoever ſort it be, the riſing of the 

_ - Nile: 


Tuis grievous and deſtructive Malady, 
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from the Diſeaſe, but from all Apprehen- 
ſions of it. Seven Months therefore i; 


Nile delivers the People at once, not only 


the Circle of its Reign, in which, if we 
may believe what the Inhabitants of Cairo 


unanimouſly aſſert, it hath ſometimes car- 


.ried off half a Million of Perſons ; but this 


is very rare, and if ſeventy thouſand die 


in a Year of that Diſtemper, it is held to 


be a very great Mortality. 8 
Two Things there are, which ] think 


are not eaſily,” if at all to be account- 


ed for, and that is, the coming and the 
going of the Plague, both of which are 
Facts fo thoroughly aſſerted, that no Man 
in his right Senſes pretends - to doubt of 
them. That the Plague is propagated 
in, and transferr'd from Place to Place 
by the Air, ſeems to be a Thing out of 
Difpute, but how it is generated therein, 
I muſt confeſs I cannot ſay. Thoſe who 


have lived at Conſtantinople affirm, that it 


1s always more or leſs in that City, and 
the common Opinion in Egypt is, that the 
Plague is — in fome Part or other of 
Parbary; which if true, one might with 


ſome Colour of Reaſon ſuggeſt, that the 
Wind blowing long from either of theſe 
Quarters, might bring along with it the 
intected Air, which once fuck'd in, might 

| 0 
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give a beginning to the Diſeaſe in Egypt, 


where it muſt be kept up and continued 


by the ſtifling Heat of the Summer Months, 


- which tho? not ſufficient to produce. may 


be very capable of circulating and ſpread- 
ing the Diſeaſe, and of heightening the 
Degree of the Infection. The ſtopping 


of the Plague, or rather the entire Ceſſa- 
tion thereof, is a Thing ſtill more per- 


plexed, becauſe it happens ſuddenly, on 


the firſt riſing of the Waters of the Nile, 
and when the North Winds do but be- 


gin to blow. However I will offer fome- 


thing on this Head too, which if it be 


not perfectly reaſonable, yet may pro- 


voke ſome more knowing Man to con- 
fute it, and eſtabliſh ſomething better 
in its Room. Experience hath juſtified 
what Men at firſt, perhaps from Fancy 
rather than Reaſon, took for certain, that 
Plenty of running Water renders Places 
wholeſome; the Reaſon of this I conceive 
to be the frequent Change of Air that 
muſt neceſſarily happen. in ſuch a Place, 
for the one Fluid ſuſtaining the other, 

they both move at once ; and therefore [ 
apprehend, that running Water ſupplies,. 


ia ſome meaſure, the Place of Wind in: 


puritying the Air. Now it is certain, 
that while the Plague continues in. Zgypr,, 


the- 


„ 
the Nile runs very ſlowly, and at laſt 
ſcarce runs at all. But when its Waters 
begin to ſwell, which happens by the Sup- 
- plies they receive from Ethiopia, I con- 
ceive they bring down with them freſh 


Air, which is diſperſed through the Coun- 


try at the ſame Time that the former in- 
fectious Air is bruſhed off by the blowing 
of the North Wind. I might offer in 
Support of this Opinion, that wonderful 
Change that then happens with reſpect 
to the Cloaths, Goods, and domeſtic 
Utenſils of Perſons infected, which are in- 
ſtantly made Uſe of without any ill Conſe- 
quences following thereupon, which | 
think can have no other Cauſe than the 


entire Alteration of the Air, now render'd 


incapable of ſpreading Infection. 
By this Remark I have been put in 


mind of a Circumſtance of very great Im- 


portance, and that is, the Means made 
uſe of by the Mohammedan Inhabitants of 
Egypt, to ſpread, to propagate, and ſup- 
Fort the Plague, if I may ſo term this 
Obſtinacy in ſhewing a Zeal without 
Knowledge for their Law. This they do 
not only by converſing freely with ſuch as 
have Plague Sores upon them, but by 
putting on their Garments as ſoon as they 
are expired, and even ſelling theſe _ 
g ther 


„ 

ther with their Moveables publickly, and 
thereby circulating the Infection through - 
out the whole Place, all which flows from 
an Opinion, that God having pre- deter- 
mined the Time of a Man's Death, all 
Precautions are alike fruitleſs and ridicu- 
lous; from which Notion, the bulk of the 
People are not to be weaned either by Rea- 
ſon or Experience. From the Diſeaſes let 
us now paſs to the Phyſicians. 

TazRE are in Egypt many Profeſſors 
ef the different Branches of Phyſic, of 
both Sexes z many Oculiſts, Men who 
make it their Buſineſs to bleed and ſcarify, 
and indeed all theſe are very dextrous in 
their Way; but for a regular Phyfician,. 
one who has made the whole Body of the 
healing Science his Study, and fortified 
his Reading by compleat Obſervation, 
there are none ſuch in Egypt, if we ex» 
cept thoſe who come thither from Europe. 
The Egyptians are great Takers of Medi- 
cines, as well in good Health as when 
they are ſick; ſome Things they chew for a 
ſweet Breath; they uſe Electuaries for 
curing Crudities in the Stomach ; they 

have Syrups and Confections, which an- 
ſwer divers Ends; but above all, they are 
great Takers of Opium, and other Drugs 


of that fort, in Order to promote an ex. 
hile- 
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| hilerating Senſation, in which ſome Euro. 
. peans have imitated them, but with little 


Reaſon, and not much to their Satisfac- 


[ons for they have found at laſt the Ne. 
y of 2 Opium, from the 

— al which follow from their not 
having it by them at the accuſtomed Time 
of their taking it, which tho' it rarely 
happens, yer by being miſlaid, or by 
twenty other Accidents, it may happen 
to any Man, and then his Life is imme. 
diately in Danger, he is ſurpriz'd with 
Fits, with Convulſions, Vomiting, and 
ſuch a mighty Depreſſion of the Spirits, 
that nothing can be more frightful, or 
more alarming, than to ſee a Perſon in 
ſuch a Condition. But it may be requir- 
ed, how ſince ſuch Symptoms follow the 
Neglect of it in a ſingle Doſe, Men ever 
find the Method of leaving it entirely? 
To which I anſwer, that this is not to be 
done but with Circumſpection; 3 for firſt 


of all the accuſtomed Doſe is abated, 


which that it may give the leſs Pain, is in 
ſome meaſure ſupplyed to the Patient, 
by adding to the reduced Doſe a Glaſs of 


generous Wine. The Quantity of Wine 


is increaſed as the Quantity of Opium is 
diminithed, till at length the Perſon is 


brought to drink at his accuſtomed Time 
aft | pure 
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ure Wine, without any Inconvenience. 
Afterwards the Wine is decreaſed in Quan- 
tity, ſo that in ſix Months it may be left 
off as well as the Opium, and Nature left 
to perform what was before the Effect of 
Art; for what a Man does who has taken 
Opium, is like what a Puppet.may be 
made to do by Clock-work, it aſtoniſnies 
the ignorant, but Men of Senſe have no 

G A o 6 | 
Tae Egyptian Phyſicians bleed very 
copiouſly almoſt for all Diſeaſes, fre- 
quently without any Diſeaſe at all, and 
this they do without diſtinction of Age or 
Sex, which certainly preduces a great deal 
of Miſchief, and I make no Queſtion that 
it heightens to a dangerous Degree, many 
of the Diſorders which it is made uſe of 
to abate. The Practice in this Caſe is not 
more deſtructive than the Principle on 
which it is grounded is ridiculous ; for 
theſe Dealers in Meilicine having, as I ſaid 
before, no comprehenſive Knowledge of 
the Art they profeſs, - aſſign ſuch Cauſes 
tor Diſeaſes as will beſt ſatisfy the People. 
They pretend therefore, that all the Wa- 
ter of the Nile, which a Man receives into 
his Body, becomes Blood ; and this they 
ſay hath been the Caſe ever ſince Meſes 
changed the Water of that River into 
6, Blood. 
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Blood. But tho' they may bleed too 


* and certainly do it often without 


true Reaſon, yet it muſt be owned, 


14 they do it moſt dexterouſly, and to 


better Purpoſe than we do in Europe. For 
inſtance, they open more Veins than we 


do. Where there is an intenſe Head-ach, 
they bleed in the Forehead, and in the 
| Noſe, and thereby frequently cure the 
Patient upon the Spot. They bleed like- 


wiſe on the Wriſt, behind the Ears, in 
the Neck, &c. But their great Skill lies 
in opening of Arteries, which they do 
frequently, and very ſucceſsfully, in all 
Parts of the Body, and without any of 


thoſe Symptoms which attend the acci- 
dental pricking theſe Veſſels in our Nor- 


thern Climates. Fhey likewiſe cup and 
ſearify very dexterouſly ; ſo that I am apt 
to think, that as they have certainly for- 
got and loſt the Theory of the Antients, 
they yet as certainly preſerve the Methods 
in Uſe in thoſe Days, which-ought to give 
us higher Ideas of the practical Skill of 
the old Phyſicians than we are apt to en- 
tertain ; which whether it-ariſes f rom En- 


vy towards them, or Vanity ir ourſelves, 


I pretend not to determine. 


I MusT not omit, now I am ſpeaking. 


of the Ir Operations performed by 


the: 


2 ELMORE. 
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the Egyptian Surgeons, if I may ſo call 
them, an odd Way of extracting Stones 
out of the Bladder, which, as I never 
heard of in Europe, ſo l have Reaſon to 
think it has never been practiſed there. 
This is a Buſineſs by itſelf, and thoſe 
who are ſkilful therein get a greal deal of 
Money ; for the Stone is a common Di- 
ſtemper, not only amongſt the Fews and 
Chriſtians, but amongſt the Turks and 
native Egyptians; and it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that thoſe who are troubled there- 
with are content to purchaſe Eaſe almoſt 
at any Price, eſpecially where there 1s no 
cutting in the Operation. This the Egyp- 
tian Artiſt performs thus. He brings 
two or three ſmall Tubes of different Sizes, 
which fit one in another like the Pieces in 
a Hautboy. They are compoſed of a car- 
tilaginous Subſtance, which is extremely 
capable of Extenſion. One of theſe, 
which is the largeſt, he introduces thro? 
the urinary Paſſage to the Neck of the 
Bladder, then paſſing the Finger of his 
Left Hand into the Anus, be puſhes the 
Stone towards the Neck of the Bladder, 
when this is done, he takes the other End 
of the Pipe in his Mouth, and by blow- 
ng with all his Force wonderfully dilates 
the Paſſage, *till finding the Stone at the 
. | Mouth 
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Mouth of the Tube, he draws up his 
Breath at once, and having — 8 it 
into his Pipe, he ſlips down his Hand, 
and ſecures it thereby from returning into 
the Bladder ; then Sting another of his 
Pipes to the End of that which he had be- 
fore uſed, he draws the Stone through 


the Portis, till he is able to extract it either 


with his Finger or an Inſtrument, How 
incredible foever this may ſeem, and [ 
know it will appear incredible to thoſe 
who believe themſelves beſt Judges in 
theſe Matters, yet the Fact is certain; and 
1 could relate much more concerning it, 
hut that I think this ſufficient to thoſe who 
will believe it, and to thoſe who will not, 
adding any thing more would only ſerve 
to excite farther Contempt. 


Ix the Dropſy they cut very boldly, | 


and often eaſe the Patient, nay, and ſome- 
times cure him; but then it muſt likewik 
be owned, that Inſtances are not inffe- 
quent where Gangrenes have followed upon 
this Operation, in owing perhaps to 
the Unſkiltulneſs & the Operator, and in 
part to the Obſtinacy of the Patient: For 
as in $paix no ſick Perſon will be reſtrain 
ed from high ſeaſon'd Haſhes, ſo in D 
Nen will rather bear any thing than be in 

1 cool Liquors. 1 
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. Tais Humour of theirs, which ſeems 
at firſt ſight ſo effeminate, is in truth the 
Source of their bearing with wonderful 
Patience ſuch Operations as would ter- 
rify People almoſt out of their Wits in any 
other Place. For inſtance, in the Gout, 
and other Diſeaſes, nothing is more com- 
mon in Egypt than to ſuffer the Part 
afflicted to be burnt, not by. any Poten- 
tial, but by an actual Cautery ; which 
Operation is performed after the fol- 
lowing Manner. The Patient being 
in Bed, the Perſon who undertakes the 
Cure rolls up a Piece of Cotton Cloth in 
the Form of a Pyramid, leaving a Spiracle 
or Air-hole in the middle; this Piece of 
Cloth, thus rolled up, being ſet on fire, 
is placed on the Member affected, and 
there it is ſuffered to remain till it is con- 
ſumed to Aſhes. By this Means a run- 
ning Wound or Ulcer is formed, which 
is kept open as long as may be, and by 
this means the Patient is very frequently 
cured, when all other Methods have failed. 
Tbis they frequently practiſe for almoſt 
all Diſeaſes. For the Head- ach they burn 
the Temples, and behind the Ears. The 
Lumbago they cure by burning on the 
Loins. The Dropſy, by raiſing an Ulcer 
on the Belly. The Sciatica, by burning 

on 
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on the Hip; and the Gout, by burning 
above and below the Joint on which it 


fixes. It is not neceſſary for me to en- 


quire, whether the Cures that certainly 
follow this uncouth Manner of Proceeding 


ought to be attributed to the drying up of 
the Humours by the Operation itſelf, or 
to the draining them off by keeping the 
Ulcer open; perhaps it is ſerviceable both 
Ways. However, it muſt be owned, 

that in ſome chronical Diſtempers, where 
the Patients have been quite worn out, 
and the Wits of our Phyſicians abſolutely 
at a Stand, this Egyptian Remedy hath been 
try d with wonderful and unexpected Suc- 
ceſs. But then it is worthy of Remark, 

that this, and the reſt of their Operations 
always ſucceed beſt under the Direction of 
ſome Italian or French Phyſician, which 
I conceive to be owing not ſo much to 
their ſkill in Phyfic, as to their Know- 


ledge in Anatomy, wherein moſt of the 


Egyptian Operators are very indifferently 
verſed, tho* one would think quite the 
contrary, from their finding and opening 
the ſmalleſt Veins with incomparable Eaſe 
and Dexterity : But this Knowledge they 
have b Tradition, and their Adroitneſs 
comes b 

advanced 


7 Practice; ſo that what I have 
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advanced cannot be looked upon as incre- 
dible or improbable. n 
I ion add to this Diſcourſe Accounts 
of the Egyptian Preparations for ſtimulat- 
ing Luſt, for appeaſing Care, and for 
delighting the Mind by pleaſant Dreams; 
but I think the mentioning of them ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew that they do not deſerve to 
be particularly treated of, and therefore I 
ſhall ſay no more of them, or of thoſe 
who contrive and exhibit them. What I 
have ſaid is ſufficient to give a general Idea 
of the prefent State of Learning in this 
Country, which is all I propoſe to give, 
and therefore my Taſk being ended, I 
willingly lay down my Pen. 
Irx is now time to return to my own 
Affairs, and to the Reaſons which led us 
to a precipitate Return into Europe, after 
having render'd a Country not very agree- 
able to Strangers, almoſt as eaſy to us as 
to 1ts natural Inhabitants. In the Month 
of Auguſt, we received a Letter from Mr. 
Fetherſtone, full of very good News, but 
with an Intimation, that our Preſence at 
Leghorn might be as uſeful to us, or rather 
more ſo, thana longer Reſidence in Africk. 
In a private Letter to me, Mr. Fetherftone 
informed me that Jobnſon had fold in 
France a little Collection which - _ 
| ent 
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ſent him of valuable Stones, for two thou- 
ſand five hundred Crowns, which was a 
fifth Part more than I expected; and he 
likewife hinted, that if I could bring more 
of theſe Stones into Europe, they would 
be more -beneficial than Curioſities, on 
Accountof various Royal Marriages which 
were then talked of. Theſe Letters did 
not determine either Mr. Perez, or my- 
ſelf, to be very haſty in our Motions ; on 
the contrary, we refolved to make a very 
large Collection before our Return to /taly, 
eſpecially of Medals, which we purchaſed 
very cheap, and of Manuſcripts, and 
figured Gems, which we knew to be much 


valued in Europe, by the Perſons ſent from 


France and Italy to collect them, of whoſe 
Errands we had very particular Accounts; 
though, for many Reaſons, we cautiouſly 


avoided any perſonal Correſpondence with 
them. In three Weeks after the Receipt 


of Mr. Fetberſtone's Letter, I had a Meſ. 


fage from the Venetian Conſul, directing 
me to attend him the next, Morning, and, 
to my Surprize and Concern, was inform- 
ed that he had two large Boxes which 
were directed to be put into my Hands by 
his Correſpondent at Roſetta, together 
with a Letter, which notified the Death 
of my good Friend Dr. Salviati, who left 
| me 
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me his Papers, ſome Curioſities he had 
collected in Egypt, and ſeveral other 
Things of Value. I thanked the Conſul 
for his Care and Goodneſs on this as well 

as on many other Occaſions. He received 
myCompliments with the utmoſt Civility, 
and told me, that he was well acquainted 
with the fincere Eſteem I had always 
ſhewn for the Deceaſed, who was his 
particular Friend ; and that when I in- 
clined to return into Europe, he would 
charge me with a private Commiſſion re- 
lating to his own Affairs. I told him, 
that I had already Thoughts of returning 
into Taly, and was actually diſpoſing 
my Affairs ſo as to be able to depart very 
ſoon. He ſaid his Buſineſs did not re- 
quire any great Diſpatch, and that he 
thould be glad I would give him a Week 
or ten Days Notice. 8 

Ox my Return home, I found another 

Packet from Mr. Fetberſtone, the Con- 
tents of which were not very material, 
with reſpect to me; but there came in- 
cloſed a 7 4 to Mr. Perez, which made 
a very great [mpreſſion upon him, and 
engaged him to be more expeditious than 
he intended in his Return in Europe. As 
in reſpect to his own Concerns he was a 
Man of a reſerved Temper, I could . | 


ER _ T3 
be perfectly informed of the Contents of 
this Letter ; the utmoſt I could learn by 
putting together broken Expreſſions and 
diſtant Diſcourſes was this, that his Uncle, 
who had been impriſoned by the Inquiſi- 
tion, had, by dint of Intereſt, eſcaped ; 
and the Court finding it neceſſary to in- 
truſt him with Remittances into Flanders, 
he was left more at Liberty than Men 
uſually are who have been once under the 
Diſpleaſure of the Holy Office. He did 
not fail to make a proper Uſe of this In- 
dulgence; for having by large Sums given 
to Convents, Fraternities, and other Ca- 
tholick Inſtitutions, confirmed the Prieſt- 
hood in a good Opinion of him, he at laſt 
found Means to retire to Bayonne, after 
remitting into France, Holland, and the 
French Flanders, an immenſe Sum of 
Money, of which he was poſſeſſed when 
he was firſt ſeized, and which he had 
found Means to ſecret in ſpite of all the 
Vigilance of the Inquiſitors. This Event 
made a great Alteration in the Affairs of 
Mr. Perez, not only on account of his 
near Relation to this Perſon, but by reaſon 
of his having a conſiderable Part of his 
Fortune in his Hands, which he was now 
in a Condition to reſtore. What this 


Proportion was, either of Mr. Perez's, 
, or 
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or of his Unele's Subſtance, I never knew; 


but I have Reaſon to think, that it was very 
conſiderable from Mr. Perez's Conduct. 
His Reſervedneſs was not on Account 
of himſelf, but of his Relations, of whom he 
had manyin Spain and Portugal, whoſeSafety 
depended intirely on his Taciturnity. After 
meditating a Day or two upon this Let- 
ter, he told me that he was determined 
to go immediately to France, when an 
Opportunity ſhould offer; that as to his 
Effects, he would leave them to my Care, 
and that on my ſettling a general Account 
with Mr. Fetherſtone, he would let me 
know his Sentiments farther. In the mean 
time he became very grave and thought- 
ful, ſpoke little, affected to be alone, and 
ſeem' d to be uneaſy at our longer Stay in 
Epypt. | 

Tars induced me to make all the Haſte 


could in ſettling Things for our Return; 


which having at laſt performed, I went to 
wait upon the Venetian Conſul, and to 
receive his Commands. They related to 


the Sale of ſome Jewels which he had al- 
ready ſent to Venice, and about which an 
Agent from a great Italian Prince had 
given himſelf a good deal of Trouble. 
The Conſul had ſome Suſpicions which he 
communicated to me, directed me how I 

Vol. II. N 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſatisfied, and at the ſame time 
put into my Hands an Order to his Cor- 
reſpondent to follow in this Affair the 
Directions he ſhould receive from me. 
As I looked upon myſelf to be extremely 
honoured by this Mark of the Conſul' 
Favour and Confidence, ſo I was no le 
obliged to him for a Preſent he made me 
of a Cabinet of Curioſities at my Depar- 
ture, and the Pains he took in recom- 
mending me to the Captain of the Ship in 
which I returned to 1taly. But of theſe 
Things hereafter. At our leaving Cai, 
Antonio, who ſerved us long and faithfully, 
engaged himſelf fo far in an amorous In- 
trigue as to make it his Choice to ſtay 
behind, and to enter into the Service of 
the French Conſul. Mr. Perez expreſſed 
_ * ſome Surprize at this, having been ex- 
tremely kind to him, and intending him 
much greater Favours. At firſt we could 
not penetrate his Reaſons, but before we 
left Roſetta, we learned that he had mar- 
ried a Greek Wench ; ſo that in all Con- 
ditions of Life it ſeems Love hath for a 
Time a ſtronger Influence than Intereſt. 
We arrived at Roſetta in the Beginning 
of November, and the firſt Place I went to 
was the Patrons of my Friend S/at, 


to return them Thanks perſonally, f ; I 
- -- ol 
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had already done by Letter, for their Care 
and Exactneſs in fulfilling that good 
Man's Will. They told me, that though 
he had had conſiderable Opportunities of 
getting Money, yet he did not die worth 
above four hundred Sequins, which he 
had left to them to be diſtributed in Cha- 
rity ; and which they put into the Hands 
of the Fathers of Mercy, to be employed 
in the Redemption of Chriſtian Captives, 
adding a hundred Sequins of their own. 

I cannot, on this Occaſion, avoid ſetting 
down what | haveoften obſerved, that there 
is in eminent Merchants a greater Fund 
of Juſtice, Honour and Beneficence, than 

there is in almoſt any other kind of People; 
at the ſame time that of all others they 
ſpeak leaſt of theſe Things, but content 
themſelves with that Satisfaction which is 
the Reſult of doing worthy Actions, and 
which is infinitely more grateful, as well 
as leſs diſturbing, to a wiſe Man, than the 
Acclamations of a Multitude. After three 
Weeks Stay at Roſetta, Mr. Perez found 
an Opportunity of going directly to Mar- 
ſeilles, which he eagerly embraced, pro- 
miſting, that on his Arrival he would 
write to Mr. Fetherſtone, and acquaint him 
either with the Time of his returning to 


Leghorn, or of any other Meaſures he 
N 2 ſhould 
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ſhould find it neceſſary to take. He took 


his leave of me with all imaginable Teſti- 
monies of the moſt ſincere F riendſhip, 


preſenting me with a very fine Ruby ſet 


with Diamonds; in return I gave him a 
gold Tobacco Bux, which was very curi- 
ouſly wrought, and which had been in- 
tended for the Baſhaw of Cairo, as a Pre- 
fent by a French Merchant; who dying 
ſuddenly, I bought it of his Nephew. 

I was under a Neceflity of remaining 
a Fortnight longer at this Place, during 
which Time, an Armenian Merchant, 
whom I had firſt ſeen at Leghorn, and 
whoſe Name was Ephraim Sadi, had well 
nigh perſuaded me to think of going to 
the Indies, He had been there twice, and 
was immenſely rich; yet neither the Fa- 


tigues he had endured, the Perils he had 


run through, or the Wealth he had ac- 


quired, could cure him of that Itch of 


Travelling which ſo unaccountably pot 
ſeſſes the Mind of a Man, and urges him 
to wander for the mere Sake of Wander- 
ing, and to fly that Quiet, to procure 
which is the ſole reaſonable Cauſe for 
Travel. This Signior Ep/raim was a Man 
of wonderful Genius; he ſpoke nine Lan- 
guages perfectly, among which were 


Ingliſb and Low Dut.h. He had the molt 


eytenſive 
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extenſive Idea of Traffick of any Man I 


ever converſed with, and a Generoſity in 
dealing, which, wherever he came, ſecured 
him a Preference in every thing. He 


was perfectly ſkill'd in Jewels, and in all 
the Trades relating to them; he under- 
| ſtood the cutting and ſetting them to the 
utmoſt Nicety, and had ſo many Secrets 

for helping their Detects, and heightening 


their Luſtre, that tho? I had been now for 


many Years converſant in theſe Things, 


yet I found myſelf, in reſpe& to him, 


Mr. Purci's Secret excepted, a perfect 


Novice. He was affable, communicative, 
ſincere, beneficent, and the moſt amiable 


Man in the World, if he could ever have 


thought of ſtaying in a Place. He was 
now going to Leghorn ; he propoſed tra- 
velling from thence by Land into France; 
then, after viſiting Amſterdam and Bruſſel;, 
he thought of going to Londen ; from 
thence by Sea to Portugal; whence he 
was to ſail to Goa, as ſoon as an Oppor- 


tunity ſhould offer: And all this he pro- 


poſed to do in the Compaſs of three Years, 
being then about fifty-one, and having, 
as he aſſured me, never felt any Sicknets, 
except now. and then ſome wandering 
Pains in the Stomach and Bowels, which 


N 3 he 
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he cured by bathing, and anointing with 

warm Oils. "Þ 
I covLD not forbear ſometimes oppo- 
fing a little his favourite Humour of Tra. 
velling, by hinting, that it took off al] 
Love for our native Country; that it 
ſeem'd repugnant to the Nature of Man, 
that it kept the Spirits in a continual Flut- 
ter, and that above all things it expoſed 
Men to the Danger of immature and un- 
provided Deaths. He was always migh- 
tily pleaſed to have an Opportunity of 
ditplaying his Eloquence on this Subject. 
He laughed at the Love of one's Coun- 
try, as an idle and narrow Notion. One 
God, ſaid he, created us all; we come 
the ſame Way into the World ; we have 
the ſame Buſineſs in the World; and 
when we go out of it, we are to account 
before the ſame Judge : All Men there- 
tore are Brethren,. and the World only 1s 
every Man's Country. For my part, ſaid 
he, I have feven People conſtantly in my 
Family; my Phyſician, who is a $Spaniſ 
eto; my Steward, a Greet; my Secre- 
tary, an //alian; my two Footmen, $215; 
my Cook, a Frenchman ; and my Groom, 
a Native of Lorrain. We live all toge- 
ther very happily, and we account our 
ſelvesall Countrymen. As to the * ol 
555 an, 
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Man, ſaid he, there can be no Repug- 
nancy to it in Travelling, any more than 
in any other Action; beſides, there is no- 
thing more various than the Nature of 
Man, and therefore every Man has a 
Right 'to do what is agreeable to him, 
provided it. be innocent to others. As to 
the Hurry of Spirits, it is, continued he, 
a Diſtemper of the Mind, and wherever 
it ſeizes a Man, it ſeizes him in ſome 
Place or other; therefore the changing of 
Place, or remaining in the ſame Place, 
hath nothing to do with this, for the 
Mind may be kept eaſy and unmoved 
when the Body 1s in Motion, as well as 
when it is at reſt; nay, 1 am apt to be- 
lieve, that Travelling contributes to Quiet 
as Motion does to Eaſe; Change of Ob- 


eds, ſoothing the Soul, as the Heat re- 


luiting from Motion, aſſwages Pain. But in 
all theſe Caſes the various Tempers and 


_ Conſtitutions of Men are chiefly to be re- 


garded. Immature and unprovided Death, 
added he, we ought all to fear; neither 
can we either by Travelling, or making 
long Voyages by Sea, eſcape from it; 
but this being ſo, it is plain. we may as 
well die in one Country as another, or to 
ſpeak more like aChriſtian,we ought not to. 
conſider ſo much where or how we may die, 

| 4. as 
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as in what Frame of Mind Death ſhall 
find us. This depends upon ourſelves, 
and if we take but Care to be good Men, 
evil Accidents, and even a ſudden Death, 


will not much terrify or afflict us. Human 


Life is a chequer'd Tablet, which retains 


its Mixture of black and white, whether | 


moved or left ſtanding. 


Tres: were the Arguments he uſed to 


juſtify his Love to roving ; and tho! it 
muſt be acknowledg*d that they are of 
tuch a Nature as Reaſon is forced to dic- 
tate when the Imagination is too ſtrong 
for her, yet I conteſs they made ſome 
Impreſſion upon me, or, to ſpeak the 
Truth, I was charmed with his Magnifi- 
cence, and princely Way of Living, and 
ſuffered my Mind to ſwell with the vain 
Ambition of imitating what I ought to 
have pitied. But as a waking Dream led 
me wrong, ſo a Viſion of the Night ſet 
me right. It happened one Evening, at- 
ter having fat late with my Friend Eptra- 
im, (for we lodged in the ſame Houſe) 


when J retired to my own Apartment, 1 


found myſelf little inclined to ſleep, and 
as little inclined to read. I walked up 
and down for ſome Time without think- 
ing, if it be poſſible, of any thing, till I 


found myſelf weary on the ſudden, and 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce able to keep my Eyes open, when 
throwing off my Clothes, I got as ſoon as 


I could into Bed. I had ſcarce cloſed my 
Eyes, before I fancy'd my Man Fehn/on 


was in the Room, and that [| was conver- 
ſing with him as 1 was wont about my 
Affairs; to which, methought, he made 
me little Anſwer, but ſeem'd rather to be 
uneaſy that I continued this Diſcourſe. 
Upon this I preſs'd him, with much 
Warmth, to ſpeak his Sentiments, affur- 
ing him, that I had a great Deference for 


— 


his Advice, and that I would take nothing 


ill he ſhould think fit to ſay to me. Upon 
this I thought he began to look more 
pleaſant, and at length addreſſed me thus. 
I am always, Sir, exceedingly concerned 
when I differ from you in Opinion, and 
when my Affection 1 


give me Leave to ſay, that you have hi- 
therto been guided a little too, much by 


haſty Notions and Opinions, not quite ſo 


well digeſted as might have been expected 
from a Man of your Parts. Do not you 
remember, Sir, the Sentiments you had, 
and the Reſolutions you framed in your 
Voyage down the Nile? Can you ima- 


gine, Sir, that Providence will always ex- 
tricate you out of thoſe Difficulties into 


N 3 which 


or your Perſon obliges 
me to croſs your !nclinations ; however, 
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which you wilfully plunge yourſelf ? You 
left England becauſe you was not ſafe ; you 
left Europe becauſe you had a ſmall For- 
tune; you have nothing now to fear or 
ro wilt ; why then would you go to the 
Indies? This Armenian hath no Country, 
and therefore he does well to look upon 
every one as his own; but it is not fo with 
you ; you ought to know this, and to 
make a right Uſe of it. While 1 fancied 
1 was meditating on what Johnſon had 
faid, I awaked, but ſo confuſed- and di- 
ſturbed, that I much doubted whether 1 
retained my Senſes. I got up, addreſſe] 
myſelf to thoſe Means which never fail to 
calm the Spirits of Men who truſt in God, 
and by Morning compoſed myſelf to a 
ſettled Reſolution of returning, if it was 
practicable, into England, and there lead- 
ing a quiet and retired Life. 

A rtw Days after this, I received a 
Packet from the Venetian Conſul, acquaint- 
ing me, that a Veſſel would ſhortly arrive 
at Roſetta from the Arches, and that upon 
his Letter to the Captain, which was in- 
cloſed, I might find a ſafe and commodi- 
ous Paſſage to Legborn. This according- 
ly took effect, the Veſſel arrived the ſame 
Week, and ſailed a few Days after, ha- 
ving no Paſſengers on board except Sig- 

nior 
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nior Epbrains, his Family, and myſelf. 
There happen'd- nothing ſingular in our 
Paſſage, except the Illneſs of the Few 


| Phyſician, who was ſo extremely diſor- 


der'd with Sea-Sickneſs, that if we had 
not made the Port as we did, he would 
in all Likelihood have died. I aſſiſted 
him the beſt I could; but inaſmuch as he 
would take no Broths of our making, I 
knew not what- to do with him, till I 
thought of Chicken-broth, ſome of which, 

on ſeeing the French Cook cut off the 
Head of the Creature, and drain it tho- 
roughly of its Blood, he, with ſome Dif- 
ficulty, conſented to take, which kept up 


his Spirits, and ſaved his Life. He was 


a very honeſt Man, but moſt inordinate- 
ly ſuperſtitious, having with the Few:/b 
Obſtinacy all the Punctilio of a Spanzard. 


Signior Ephraim depended much upon 
him in all Things, and with Reaſon, for 
he was certainly a Man of Skill in his Pro- 
feſſion, and of great Probity, for which 
the Spaniſh Jews, perhaps, as Spaniards, 


are eminently diſtinguiſhed. 


Ox my Arrival at Leghorn, Mr. Fe- 
 therſtene hardly knew me, on Account of 
my having loft much F lech, and my Com- 
plexion altogether. Johnſon was gone to 
Flcrence to ſell a large Cabinet of Medals, 
which 
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which I afterwards underſtood was bought 
by a French Gentleman for the Chancellor 
of France. I would not ſuffer Mr. Fether- 
ſtone to write to him of my Arrival, that 
I might have the Pleaſure of ſurpriſing 
him at his Return to Leghorn. In this I 
certainly acted very fooliſhly ; for tho 
Mr. Fetherſtone was ſome time before he 
knew me, yet Fohnſon diſcover'd me at 
firſt Sight, and was ſo much amazed at 
this unexpected Interview, that he ſwoon'd, 
and was with Difficulty recovered. Thus, 
for the Gratification of an idle Humour, 
the meaneſt Pleaſure in the World, I pur 
the Life of one of the honeſteſt Men in it 
to the Hazard, an Act for which I can- 
not eaſily forgive myſelf. 

IT was not long after my Return to 
Leghorn, before, in a Converſation with | 
Signior Ephraim, the Price of Jewels at 
that Time happen'd to become the Sub- 4 
ject of Diſcourſe; he thereupon aſk'd me 
whether I had ever ſeen any that were 
truly excellent, and of a very large Size, 
adding, that he had lately ſent into France 
ſome of the beſt colour'd Stones that ever 
were brought into Europe; of which, at 
my Requett, he ſhew'd me the Models. 
Among theſe were ſome Saphires, blue, 


and white, of a very extraordinary Size, 
and 
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and according to his Deſcription, of un- 
common Beauty ; but as for the Eme- 
ralds he ſent, I judged them to be far in- 
ferior to mine; and ſo I told him. Upon 
this he deſired to ſee them. I ſhew'd 


him ſeven, reſerving the four largeſt I 


had for another Time. He ſaid very in- 


genuouſly, they were the fineſt he had 


ever ſeen, that is, they had the feweſt 
Imperfections, moſt or all of which might 
be taken away by their being judiciouſly 
ſet. To cut the Matter ſhort, he told 
me that he had at that time ſuch a Com- 


miſſion, as would enable him to give more 


for theſe Stones than I could reaſonably 
expect, or than I could poſſibly get for 
them, eſpecially if I ſold them all toge- 
ther. He then named a Price, which 
he affirmed was the utmoſt he would give, . 
and indeed it was ſuch a one as in Pru- 


dence I could not refuſe ; ſo the Bargain 
was preſently concluded, and I had the 
_ Pleaſure of ſeeing this Point of a ſettled 


Fortune, which I had been fo long pur- 
ſuing, compleated in a few Hours. After 
this Signior Ephraim ſpoke to me of Dia- 
monds, and of Rubies, but I told him 
that! had none worth ſhewing him, but 
that I had an Authority to diſpoſe of ſome 


that were excellent at Venice, if a Perſon 


who 
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who had bid Money for them did not 
come up to the Price, which by the next 

Poſt I ſhould ſet upon them. He ſmiled, 
and aſked me if the Jewels were not in the 
Hands of ſuch a Perſon, and if ſuch a 
Man had not offered Money for them. 1 
was amazed at this, ſuppoſing that the 
Venetian Conſul at Cairo had ſpoke to him 
upon this Subject, but I was miſtaken, 
the Perſon at Venice was Signior Epbrain's 
Agent; he told me ſo frankly, and of- 
tered to ſend a Perſon who ſhould pay the 
Money at Venice, provided J ſent an Or- 
der for the delivering the Jewels. I ac- 
cordingly conſented, and Mr. Fohnſon, 
notwithitanding the F atigue he had lately 
undergone, readily agreed to go with Sig- 
mor Redi, the Armenian's Secretary, in 
order to put an End to this Buſineſs, which 

was of very great Concern. 
I was afterwards informed, that Sig- 
nior Ephraim collected all thele Jewels for 
a French Merchant who had been in the 
Indies, and having ſold all the Stones he 
brought from thence, took this Method 
of recruiting, and by dint of his Character, 
got a large Profit for himſelf; tho? he gave 
very high Prices, yet he would deal in 
nothing that was not perfect in its kind. 


All tnis was nothing to me, the quick 
Ne- 
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Negotiation of ſuch important Affairs 
effectually ſatisfying all my Deſires, and 
making me richer than I thought I had 
any Title to be; ſo that I ſometimes 
doubted how I came by ſuch Sums of 
Money, and was amazed at the Kindneſs 
of Providence, knowing that I had not 
deſerved ſuch Things; perhaps they were 
given me that J might deſerve them. 
While Mr. Jobnſon was gone to Paris, 
Mr. Fetberſtone and I employed our Time 
in ſettling a general Account, Mr. Perez 
having written himaLetter ſometime before 
my coming to Leghorn, deſiring it might 
be done as ſpeedily as poſſible, and ſuch a 
Valuation made of the Effects remaining, 
as Mr. Fetherſtone and I ſhould agree upon; 
and this being done, he deſired the Ac- 
count might be tranſmitted to Mr Abra- 
bam Lopez, a Merchant at Marſeilles. Up- 
on adjuſting all Matters, it appear'd that 
there was a Ballance due to him of three 
thouſand Piſtoles, half of which Sum we 
remitted with the Account, and offered 
him the Remainder when he ſhould be 
pleaſed to draw for it; but inſtead of do- 
ing this, Mr. Perez wrote us a moſt ob- 
liging Letter, wherein, after deſiring me 
to take out of the Effects whatever Cu- 


rioſities I might eſteem, he gave all the 
reſt 
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reſt to Mr. Fetberſtone, concluding his 
Letter with theſe Words; God hath now 
reftored to me ſo ample an Eſtate, that not to 
make my faithful Friends participate with 
me, would be an Ingratitude capable of 
drawing upon me another Reverſe of For- 
Tune. 

AFTER this we heard no more of Mr. 
Perez, and we had reaſon to believe he 
did not long ſurvive his good Fortune, a a 
Friend of his at Genoa having received a 
Letter by the ſame Poſt that we did, 
without ever having a ſecond, and we 
both writ in vain to Marſeilles ſeveral 
Times. I neglected nothing during the 
Abſence of Mr. Jobnſon that might con- 
tribute to the drawing my Affairs within 
a very narrow Compaſs. As for Mr. 
Fetherſtone, his Affairs were now very eaſy, 
and he ſeemed to with as I did for an Op- 
portunity of returning to England. How- 
ever, we both referr'd all Thoughts of 
theſe Matters, till we ſhould have diſpo- 
fed of all the Curioſities we had by us, 
and amongſt thoſe there were upwards of 
700 Medals of Gold, Silver, &c. We 
diſpoſed them in ſeveral Cabinets, toge- 
ther with Gems, Baſs Reliefs, and other 
Antiquities, with Deſcriptions in French 
and Italian, in preparing of which we __ 
| the 
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the Aſſiſtance of the Virtuoſi. Thus em- 


ploy'd, and all along with a View of re- 


turning to England, it fell out that one 
Morning after I had been awake and re- 
flected on ſeveral Things, I fell faſt aſleep, 
and dreamt exactly the ſame Dream 1 
had at Venice, that is to ſay, I ſaw myſelf 


in a large Meadow bounded by a River, 


on the other Side of which I ſaw Lucia 
walking; but whereas before I was at a 


vaſt Diſtance from the Bridge, I ſaw my- 


ſelf now very near it, and Lucia on her 


Side ſeem'd advancing to me. When I 
awaked and conſidered this, I roſe with 


as much Alacrity and Satisfaction as if 
ſome great good Luck had befallen me, 
and I had all that Day ſuch an unuſual 
Flow of Spirits, that every body took No- 
tice of it. How frail a Thing is Man? 
a Dream alters his Conduct, and at the 
Diſtance of thirty Years, he has a ſecret 
Pleaſure in owing his Folly. 

On the Return of Johnſon to Leghorn, 
after the firſt Ceremonies were over, and 
Mr. Fetherſtone was withdrawn, he gave 
me an Account of the Succeſs of his Jour- 
ney, the Delivery of the Jewels, and pre- 
ſented me with a Letter from the Venetian 
_ Conſul, which contained a ſhort Compli- 
ment, and a Draught on a Merchant at 


Leg- 
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A for the Value of 300 Sequins, as 
a Tied i for the Trouble and Ex- 
had been at in negotiating this 
Aﬀair, which I gave Mr. Jobnſon as a 
Gratification for many fatiguing Journies 
he had taken in my Service, tho? his Mo- 
deſty was ſo great, that it was with ſome 
Difficulty I prevailed upon him to accept 
it. Theſe Things adjuſted, J was upon 
the Point of calling Mr. Fetberſtone, when 
Fohnſon ſtopt me, Stay Sir, ſaid he, I have 
Buſineſs now of another Nature with you. 
I calPd on Mr. Hales to know whether he 
had had any tarther Account of your Af- 
fairs; there with ſome Difficulty this Let- 
ter was found, which had been tranſmit- 
ted to Geneva, and returned from thence; 
ſo that to be ſure it is of an old Date. I 
had ſeveral times a Mind to open it, but 
having conſidered better of it, I defiſted. 
This Letter was from Lucia, it contained 
an Account of her Brother's carrying her 
into England a kind of Priſoner, under 
Pretence of her eloping from her Huſband. 
On her coming to Londen, he would not 
ſuffer her to ſtir abroad, but on Condition 
of marrying the Gentleman lately returned 
from the Indies, which ſhe abfolutely re- 
| fuſed, upon which he hurried her down 
into Leiceſterſhire, to an Aunt of this Gen- 
| tleman's, 
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tleman' s, where ſhe was not leſs ſtrictly 
guarded, fill at laſt ſhe took a bold Re- 
ſolution of writing to a Juſtice of Peace 
a little beſore the Aſſizes, and encloſing a 
Letter to the Judge, which throwing out 
of her Window into the London Road was 
taken up, and delivered as directed. Up- 
on this ſhe was immediately ſet at Liber- 
ty, and retiring to her Father's Houſe in 
Lincolnſbire, found him ſtill living, but 
ſo childiſh, that he hardly knew her; her 
Brother-in-law and Siſter not a little in- 
cenſed againſt her by the Arts of her Bro- 
ther, which afflicted her ſo much, that 
ſhe reſolved to come to London, and live 
privately there. Theſe Tranſactions took 
up ſeven Months, and the Letter being 
tranſmitted to Venice, was ſent from thence 
to Geneva, where my Landlord being 
dead, it was according to a Direction ſent 
with it returned to Venice, where it lay 
till it fell thus into my Hands. | 
I inſtantly wrote an Anſwer according 
to a Direction at the Foot of this Letter, 
beſeeching Lucia to afford me a farther 
Account of her Affairs as ſoon as poſſible. 
In the mean time I redoubled my Pre- 
parations ſor returning into — at all 
Events, tho' by the Way, this was a very © 
mad Proceeding, conſidering that I ſtood 
Out- 


© out-lawed, and the Engliſb Court did not 
ſhew any great Inclination to treat Perſons 
in my Condition with Lenity. However, 
Mr. Fetberſtoue and Johnſon having as 
ſtrong a Paſſion as I for ſeeing once again 
their native Land, did not oppoſe me + 
therein, relying upon my Prudence in 
taking Care of my own Safety. When 
the Time was elapſed, in which I might 
reaſonably have expected a Return from 
London, | grew very impatient, and at 
length melancholy. A thouſand Inven- 
tions occurr'd for gaining Intelligence 
from England, and were thrown aſide 
again as impracticable. 4 Ss 
Ar length a [ etter-from Lucia arrived, 
Which deliver'd me from this Perplexity 
that had waſted my Spirits more than 
all the fatiguing. Journies I had taken, and 
all the Diffiulties I had run through. 
This Letter informed me, that her Fa- 
ther being dead, ſhe was gone down to 
| Leiceſterſhire to ſettle her Affairs when my 
Letter came, and that it had been kept 
for her till her Return ; that her Circum- 
ſtances were now very eaſy, tho' the bar- 
barous Unkindneſs of her Relations had 
for two Years and a half made her ſuffer 
the greateſt Difficulties ; . that ſhe had 
ſome Intereſt with the Temple Family, _ 

Fo l * 
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Fir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of State, =" 
the Lord Daventry, lately created Lord 


High Chancellor, ſo that ſhe made no 


Queſtion of procuring my Outlawry to 


be reverſed, if I was really determined to 
come to England. I mentioned ſome- 


thing of this to Mr. Fetberſtone, but he 


immediately ſuggeſted another Method, 
which was addreſſing myſelf to the Duke 
of Eucks, tho' he was at that Time on bad 
Terms with the Court; but he adviſed 
that the other Intereſt alſo ſnould be kept 


and made Uſe of. His Reaſons were 


theſe, he ſaid, that the diſcontented Party 
in England were very numerous and pow- 


erful, and that if I applied myſelf to the 
Miniſtry, they would not fail to cauſe 


ſuch Repreſentations to be made, as might 
poſſibly prevent the Outlawry from being 
reverſed; but that if I applied to the others, 


they would recommend the Thing to the 
Duke of Monmouth; upon which it would 


in all Probability be referred to the Law- 
pyers, and then my Intereſt with the Chan- 
cellor and the Secretary would ſtand me 
in great ſtead. But above all he preſſed 
me to get as ſtrong Recommendations as I 
could to Sir William Temple, who was 
chen in Holland; for as he was a Gentle- 
man agreeable to both Parties, and had 


at 
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at that Time a very great Intereſt, there 
was Reaſon to believe his eſpouſing my 
Cauſe would effectually ſecure it Succeſs. 
To this I anſwered, that I had no manner 
of Intereſt with the Duke of Buckingham, 
that except what I learned from him, I 
ſcarce knew any thing of the State of 
my own Country, but that however I was 
very anxious to ſee it again. You do not 
at preſent, Sir, ſaid Mr. Fetherſtone, want 
Money, and he that hath that, hath an 
Intereſt, or the Means of creating an 
Intereſt in all Courts, and in that of Eng- 

land particularly. I teld him, that hav- 
ing been never over-fond of Money, I 
ſhould not be unreaſonably tenacious of 
it at this Time. He ſmil'd, and made 
me Anſwer, he would make it his Buſi- 
neſs to conſider how it might be employ'd. 
for my Advantage. In a Day or two 
Jobgſon, he, and I, being together, 1 
aſked him whether he had conſidered as 
he promiſed me of a Method tor tacili- 
tating what we all ſo much wiſh'd, a fate 
and ſpeedy Return into our own Country. 
Mr. Fetherſtone anſwered he had, and that 


he would be accountable for its Succeſs. 


Fohnſon ſeemed. to be no leſs pleaſed at 
this than I, for as he told me he was not a 
- little diffident on this Head, tho* he ſaid 


nothing 


n | 
nothing for Fear of diſcouraging me. 


We then deſired Mr. Ferberſtone to ex- 


plain himſelf upon this Point. There 
wants, ſaid he, but very little Explana- 
tion. You know Sir, continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to me, how I pro- 
cured the Favour of his Grace of Buck- 
ingham once before; we are how better 


provided, I will carry over a Cargo of 


Curioſities, ſome Jewels, and a little Mo- 
| ney, and in a Month or two be aſſured 


that you may follow me, provided you 


furniſh me with Inſtructions how to cul- 
tivate that Intereſt which you ſay you have 


yourſelf at that Court. All this appeared 


as feaſible to us as it did to him, and there- 
fore that no Time might be loſt in the 
Execution of our Project, I wrote that 
very Night to Lucia, to acquaint her there- 
with, and we reſolved that Mr. Fether- 
ſtone ſhould depart the very Moment we 
received her Anſwer. But our Meaſures 
received an unexpected Change in a few 


Days, by Means of a Letter that I received 


from Lucia ; ſhe adviſed me, that two 
Perſons in the ſame Circumſtances with 
myſelf, had been pardoned at the Inter- 
cedſſion of the Duke of Monmouth, and that 
as ſhe was related to Mr. Draycot, who 
was his Grace's Gentleman of the Horſe, 


me 
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ſhe look'd upon it as a Thing certain, 


that if I thought it proper, ſhe could ſe- 


cure an Intereſt there. Upon maturely 
deliberating this Propoſition, 12 1 of- 


«ered it as his Opinion, that Mr. Fei ber- 
ſtone ſhould without more ado, embark on 


board a Ship ready to fail for England, in 


order to co-operate with this Lady in ſo 
important an Affair. Mr. Fetberſtone 


readily came into this Motion, and the 


third Day after ſail'd for England, of 
Which 1 alſo advertiſed Lucia by Letter. 
It muſt be owned, that tho Mr. Fether- 
ones Care and Diligence conducted this 
Matter to a happy iſſue, yet our Mea- 
ſüures were very precipitate, in as much as 

they expoſed Mr. Fetberſtone to ſome Ha- 
zZard, and drove this Buſineſs very hard, 


1 which rather ſhould have been conducted 


with leiſure. However, as it was attended 
with no Loſs but that of Money, I had 
no Occaſion to repine, neither did I; but! 


could not help ſeeing that J had afted 


wrong, and therefore | note It, for tho 
Luck may cure Blunders, yet it ought ne- 
ver to hide them. 


Dus ix. Mr. Fetherſtone's Abſence . 
had recourſe to my old Method of di- 


verting myſelf by digeſting my Papers, 
and by putting into Writing ſuch Obſer- 


vations 
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vations as occurred to me on ſeveral Sub- 
Rs. I likewiſe made a choice Collection 
of Italian Books, and of ſuch Greek and 
Latin Authors as had been printed at 
Rome and at Venice. I likewiſe conſulted » 
the Virtugſi on ſome of the many Oriental 
Manuſcripts I had brought over, and by 
theſe Arts of withdrawing from myſelf 
paſſed my Days with tolerable Eaſe, which 
otherwiſe I believe I ſhould not have done. 
One Morning when I was hard at my 
Studies, I was informed that a ſtrange 
Gentlemandeſiredto ſpeak with me ; they 
call'd him ſtrange, becauſe they ſaw he 
was juſt arrived. He proved to be a 
French Jeweller, ſent on purpoſe to know 
it I had or could procure one Emerald 
more of the Size of them I had fold to 
Sienior Ephraim. I told the Gentleman 
I could not, at which he ſeemed very 
much concerned, adding, that if I could, 
he would have given a great Price for it. 
[told him I had an Emerald by me which 
was larger than any of thoſe. Ay, Sir, 
ſaid he, but then it muſt be foul. I told 
him it was not, and upon my producing 
it, he was ſo amazed, that he could hardly 
ſpeak. He was himſelf a very good Judge 
of Stones, yet we had ſome Difficulty in 
ſettling the Point whether it was or was 

not an Emerald, in reſpect to which he 

Ver. II. 0 inſiſted 
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inſiſted on his ſhewing it to the Jeweller 
of the Grand Duke, to which I would by 


no means conſent ; however I told him, 
if he would buy it, he might then ſhew it 
to whom he would, and that he ſhould 


depoſite the Money in a Perſon's Hands 


whom I would name, who ſhould reſtore 


it to him if he was not contented in three 


Days Time. To this he would have 
aſſented, but he had not the Money ready, 
not expecting to be aſked above half the 
Sum I inſiſted upon for this Stone. This 
Difficulty I preſently removed, for I con- 


ſented to take a third Part of the Money 


down, and two Parts in Bilk, which being 


depoſited in the Hands of an Engliſb Mer- 


chant I named, the Stone ſhould be pro. 
duced to the Jeweller of the Grand Duke. 
In three Days the whole Affair was ad- 
juſted to every body's Satisfaction, the 
Grand Duke's Jeweller offering a hundred 
Crowns to my Chapman to quit his Bar- 
gain, which he refuſed to do, and ſo | 


received the third Part in Money, and Bills 
for the other two thirds immediately. Ano- 


ther Piece of unexpected good Fortune, for 
which I ſtood accountable to Providence. 
BEroxx I received any News from Mr. 


| Fetherſtone Thad another Letter from Lucia, 
purportingthat my worthy Couſins having 
Notice. of ſome Applications made for 


reverſing 
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reverſing my Outlawry, were come up to 


Town in order to ſolicit againſt it, to 
prevent my filing a Bill for the Principal 
and Intereſtof the Mortgage on my Uncle's 
Eſtate. The Paſſion of going Home was 
ſo ſtrong upon me, that I immediately 
executed a general Releaſe before a No- 
tary Publick, and tranſmitted it to London, 
where Mr. Fetherftone delivered it to my 
Couſins, who upon this became my very 
good Friends, and joined heartily in doing 
me all the Service they could, the rather 
I ſuppoſe, . becauſe they apprehended that 
I was returning Home very rich. How- 
ever when all came to all, and much Time 
and Money had been ſpent in procuring a 
Warrant for the Reverſe of my Outlawry, 
it appeared that I had never been out- 
lawed at all. My Name was in a Lift for 
that purpoſe, and part of that Lift were 


_ outlawed, and the Remainder were order- 
ed to be outlawed at the next County 


Court, but by the Death of the Sheriff, 
and the removing the Under Sheriff, this 
Order ſlept, and there was no Record of 
the Outlawry, and conſequently no Poſſi- 
bility of reverſing it. On this Head I had 


no body to blame but myſelf ; I had been 
adviſed of the Outlawry by my Uncle, I 
acquainted Mr, Fetberſtone with it, and my 
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Couſins aſſured him that the Thing was 
ſo. When it came out, as it did, the 
vounger of my Couſins aſked Mr. Fether- 


ftone what he intended to do. I intend, 


anſwered he, to write to him to come 
Home. Not fo, ſaid my Couſin, he hath 
been very generous to us, and we will be 

juſt to him ; theſe Courtiers have had 
2 Money, Why ſhould he not have a 

eneral Pardon? This was well put in, 
for otherwiſe I had aſſuredly come Home, 


and when the Swearing Harveſt came on, 
\. Thad certainly ſtood a Chance of being 
put into a Popiſb or a Proteſtant Plot, if 


not both. In conſequence then of this 
juſt Obſervation, a Warrant for a Pardon 
was obtained, of which I had Advice 
given me, it being ſuppoſed that I might 
with Security enough now return Home. 

I received this Letter in the Month oi 
March, and reſolved immediately to em- 


bark for England. On this Occaſion Fohn- 
ſon interpoſed ; he ſaid he apprehended it 


would be better if I did not go to England 
till the Pardon was actually ſealed, that it 
was not impoſſible but new Difficulties 


might be ſtarted, and that it would be very 
difficult to get over any of them if I was in 
England at the Time. I was however not 
to be moved, which when Johnſon ſaw, 


he 


(37 7 * 
he made another Propoſitibai it was this, 
that he ſhould embark with my Effects 
on board a Veſſel then in the Port, and 
that I ſhould go by Land to Paris. This 
was ſo reaſonable that I could not but 
approve it. According]y three Days after 


 Fobnſon had embarked ] ſet out for France, 


and travelling very leiſurely, arrived at 
Paris the 2 1ft of April. 
[ wrote that very Night to London, and 


by the Return of the Poſt was acquainted 


of Johnſon's ſafe Arrival with my Effects, 
and that my Pardon was ſealed but the 
Day before; ſo that Fohn/or's Foreſight 


came in Time, and I reaped that Benefit, 


for which few Men are thankful, the 
Bleſſing of having a Servant wiſer than 


myſelf. All Obſtacles being now removed, 
I ſet out from Paris with the Secretary of 
M. Courtin the French Ambaſſador for 
Calais, and the Day after we arrived there, 
croſſed to Dover by Noon, and the next 


Day being May the gth 1676, arrived in 
London, where I found all my Friends 
at Mr. Fetherſtone's Lodgings in Alderman- 
bury, having been ſixteen Years out of the 
Kingdom, and returning now almoſt as 
great a Stranger to it as if I had not been 
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